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THE   BELLKS   LETTRES  OF  POSITIVISM. 


Notwithstanding  the  poj)ul:ir  cry  that  positivism  is  the 
death-blow  of  poetry  and  ronian(*e,  the  new  school  of  i)hil- 
osophy  has  it«  department  of  belles  lettres,  and  this  branch 
of  its  lit^ratnre  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  diss(»in 
ination  of  its  doctrines. 

Poetfl  and  novelists  write  from  the  emotional  and  s^-nti- 
mnntal  stand-point,  and  give  the  effects  of  theories  upon 
life  in  general,  rather  than  any  discussion  of  the  truth  or 
falsehooil  of  these  theories.  Thus  positivism,  that  is  more 
a  philosophy  than  a  religion,  nn(i  nothing  if  it  is  not  logi- 
cal, is  presented  from  an  entirely  new  ]>oiut  of  view  in 
tlieir  writings.  There  we  see  not  its  causes,  but  its  elftM^ts  ; 
those  who  write  its  ''light  Iiteratun»''  leave  to  the  pliiloso- 
pher  and  the  logician  the  task  of  proving  its  truth  or  false- 
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hood,  and  content  themselves  with  representing  nature  and 
human  life  as  they  are  unfolded  under  its  influence.  In 
number  of  readers,  the  verse  and  fiction  of  the  new  philos- 
ophy far  surpass  its  argumentative  works,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  and  George  Eliot  became  powerful  rivals  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  As  neither  of  the  former  lias  written  in  a  didac- 
tic strain,  or  ever  formulated  liis  views,  their  argument  or 
difference  can  only  be  inferred,  but  they  seem  to  have  a 
similar  ground  work  of  l^elief,  although  the  details,  and 
their  expression  of  them,  differ  gi'eatly. 

One  of  the  most  obtrusive  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  new 
school  is  the  denial  of  personal  immortality.  Many  of  the 
disciples  of  positivism  admit  it«  possibility,  but  the  hoi^e 
of  the  barely  possible  is  so  extremely  slight  that  they  prac- 
tically abandon  it  altogether,  and  banish  with  it  all  the  con- 
solations and  comforts  of  the  old  forward-looking  faith. 
The  views  of  life  of  those  who  are  thus  thrown  back  upon 
their  native  strength  of  charaxjter  are  as  diverse  as  their 
individualities ;  for  their  only  i)oint  of  agreement  is  the 
common  limitation  of  their  horizon. 

The  hopelessness  of  this  outlook  seems  to  have  deeply 
impressed  Matthew  Arnold,  and  he  does  not  show  the 
strength  that  leads  to  a  silent  acceptance  of  the  inevitable. 
While  apparently  yielding  his  absent  to  the  logical  sequence 
of  the  new  dogmas,  he  breaks  forfh  into  numy  a  cry  of  bit- 
ter despair.  lie  seems  unablf^  to  reconcile  his  vast  desires 
to  the  narrow  fulfilment  that  his  reason  leads  him  to  ex- 
pect ;  is  (*ontinuaIly  reviewing  the  old  ground,  Jis  though 
seeking  some  escape  from  his  own  conclusions.  Many  of 
his  most  beautiful  poems  are  interrogatory,  and  imply  a 
spiritual  questioning,  rather  than  a  settled  belief.  He  is  at 
best  but  a  faint-hearted  (lis(»iple  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
when  he  (^an  thus  lament  the  failure  of  the  old  : 

**  The  sea  of  faith 
Was  oace,  too,  at  the  full,  aud  round  earth's  sliore 
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Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furVd. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world." 

The  lack  of  any  definite  end  or  aim  in  life  seems  also  to 
haunt  him,  and  in  giving  voice  to  this  mood  he  represents 
the  moonlight  as  questioning, 

''Hast  thou,  then,  still  the  old  unquiet  breast. 

Which  neither  deadens  into  rest, 

Nor  ever  feels  the  fiery  glow 

Which  whirls  the  spirit  from  itself  away, 

But  fluctuates  to  and  fro, 

Never  by  iiassion  ([uite  posse8se<l. 

And  never  quite  l)enumbe<l  by  the  world's  sway?" 

and  answers, 

*  *  *  ♦  "1  know  not  if  to  pray 

Still  to  be  what  I  am,  or  yield,  and  be 

Like  all  the  other  men  I  see. 

For  must  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live. 

Where,  in  the  sun's  hot  eye. 

With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork  give. 

And  the  rest,  a  few. 

Escape  their  prison  and  deiiart 

On  the  wide  ocean  of  life  anew. 

Tliere  the  free<l  prisoner,  where'er  his  heart 

Listeth,  will  sail  ; 
««««««« 

And  then  the  tempest  strikes  him,  and  lietween 

The  lightning  bursts  is  seen 

Only  a  driving  wreck, 

And  the  pale  master  on  his  sjwir-strewn  deck. 

Fainter  and  faint<»r  wreck  and  helmsman  loom. 
.\nd  he  Uyo  disappears  and  comes  no  more. 
Is  there  no  life,  but  tlu^we  alone? 
Madman  or  slave,  must  man  be  one  T 
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The  reply  to  this  last  despairing  question  is  found  in  the 
last  two  lines  of  another  poem. 

**Re8olve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery/* 

In  still  another  of  his  shorter  poems,  "The  Future,"  he 
utters  the  scant  hope  and  comfort,  which  he  is  able  to  find, 
in  glancing  down  the  ages. 

"A  wanderer  is  man  from  his  birth. 

He  was  bom  in  a  ship 

On  the  breast  of  the  river  of  Time. 

This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time 
Now  fiows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 
Oone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 
Bordered  by  cities,  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 
Forever  the  course  of  the  river  of  Time. 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 
See  an  ennobling  sight. 
Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 
But  what  was  before  us  we  know  not. 
And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed. 
Haply,  the  river  of  Time — 
As  it  grows        ««#»»* 
May  acquire,  if  not  the  calm 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore, 
Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 
And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
*****        may  strike 

Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast. 
♦  »»»♦#» 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea." 

The  sadness  of  life  is  even  more  distinctly  the  motif  of 
those  poems  which  seem  to  have  personal  bearings.     As  far 
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as  the  man  can  be  traced  in  his  verse,  he  has  no  gay,  no 
sX>ontaneous  moods.  Endurance,  more  or  less  resigned,  is 
his  prevailing  characteristic.  He  seeks  rest,  repose,  relief, 
from  his  ''unquiet  breast"  in  the  calm  of  the  moonlight, 
the  strength  of  the  sea,  or  the  peace  of  the  infinite  heavens. 
But  nowhere  does  he  find  joy.  The  stars  so  steadily  mov- 
ing, each  in  its  appointed  course,  proclaim  to  him  the  un- 
questioning spirit  in  which  man  should  tread  his  narrow 
path,  and  by  their  influence  he  strives  to  still  his  own  un- 
rest ;  but  the  effort  seems  to  result  in  failure,  for  ever  and 
anon  he  breaks  forth  in  the  old  restless  strain. 

Quiet  acceptance  of  the  inevitiible,  and  complete  adapta- 
tion of  one's  self  to  it,  are  usually  regarded  as  masculine 
attributes,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  man  who  laments  what 
might  have  been,  and  the  woman  who  silently  accepts  what 
is,  and  bends  all  her  energies  to  make  the  best  of  it.  George 
Eliot  wastes  no  strength  in  complaints  ;  she  allows  herself 
no  such  weakness.  While  Matthew  Arnold  is  ever  search- 
ing for  some  escajn?  from  the  logical  conclusions  of  his 
premises,  she  bravely  accepts  these  results,  and  calls  forth 
all  her  strength  of  will  to  bear  them  manfully.  Her  works 
also  leave  us  with  a  feeling  <»f  sadness  ;  indeed,  this  whole 
view  of  life  is  mournful ;  but  the  salient  point  in  her  atti- 
tude towards  it,  is  a  sense  of  its  inevitableness.  The  irre- 
sistable,  immovable,  almost  mechanical  course  of  events,  is 
insisted  upon  with  never-ceasing  if  ei-ation.  Not  in  so  many 
words, — she  is  far  too  much  of  an  artist  to  label  her  moral, 
— but  she  makes  her  most  innocent  and  pure-minded  char- 
acters suffer,  not  because  of  conscious  sin,  but  merely  fnmi 
the  violation  of  laws  which  she  recognizes  as  supreme.  We 
may  weep  bitter  tears  over  the  frustrated  lives  of  Lydgate 
and  Dorothea,  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  suggest  any  re- 
lief for  them.  All  things  with  their  creator  are  under  the 
reign  of  an  impersonal  law  that  has  no  exceptions.  Infinite 
sorrow  is  the  only  rational  emotion  her  novels  can  call  forth. 
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The  misfortunes  of  her  men  and  women  are  the  result  neith- 
er of  guilt  on  their  part,  nor  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
their  enemies  ;  they  are  merely  the  inevitable  issue  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  cannot  take  refuge  in  the  charge  of  im- 
probability, for  alas  !  the  i)arallels  of  such  tragedies  are 
only  too  frequent.  Indignation  is  thrown  away  ;  we  might 
jis  well  mil  against  the  force  of  gravity. 

Her  characters  and  scenes  have  as  much  reality  as  the 
people  who  live  next  door  to  us,  or  the  events  of  our  own 
lives  ;  so  that,  once  read,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Romola,  Arthur 
Donnithorne  and  Gwendolen  Ilarleth  l)ecome  our  inti- 
mate friends,  whose  sufferings  are  not  less  real,  and  are  al- 
most jws  keenly  felt  as  our  own.  No  modern  novelist  has 
probed  so  i)rofoundly  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  or 
shown  so  clearly  the  fearful  tragedies  of  ordinary  lives. 
She  paints  no  blood-thirsty  villians,  and  discloses  no  deep- 
ly laid  i)lots  ;  her  object  seems  to  be  the  portrayal  of  com- 
mon events  ;  but  so  high  is  her  ideal,  and  so  frail  the  hu- 
manity from  which  her  characters  must  be  drawn  that  their 
shortcomings  are  appallingly  evident.  She  is  herself  deep- 
ly pitiful,  and  a  spirit  of  charity, brojul  as  the  world, breathes 
through  her  writings.  She  never  blames  the  people  whose 
histories  she  relates  ;  but  the  power  that  presides  over  all 
their  acticms  is  pitiless  and  merciless  ;  it  is,  indeed,  an  utter- 
ly impersonal  i^ower,  and  luis  no  human  attributes  of  re- 
lenting. The  penalties  for  breaking  any  of  its  laws  are 
swift  and  sure,  but  there  is  no  revenge  in  them,  no  hint 
that  they  are  punishments  ;  a  law  cannot  i)unish,  and  the 
only  escape  from  its  disastrous  force  lies  in  conformity  to 
its  workings.  The  utter  loneliness  of  life  under  such  rir- 
sumstances  has  deeply  impressed  George  Eliot,  l)ut  having 
''built  an  altiir  to  necessity,"  she  never  falters,  nnd  never 
complains.  P'ixing  her  gaze  ujum  the  goal, — the  future 
happiness  of  the  race,  to  be  gained  through  its  increased 
knowledge,  and  ol)edience  to  law, — she  works  steadily  for 
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that  end,  and  sinks  all  merely  personal  desims,  or  selfish 
disappointments  in  the  great  sea  of  altruism. 

Her  books  leave  us  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  solitude 
and  of  the  terrible  sadness  of  life  ;  a  siidness  that  seems  in- 
evitable, and  for  which  there  is  no  relief.  But  they  also 
call  forth  all  our  strength  of  will  to  l>ear  bmvely  our  share 
of  that  sorrow.  Were  the  question  ''Is  life  worth  living?" 
raised  in  her  piiges,  the  answer  would  probably  be  ''No  ;" 
but  the  question  is  hushed  at  it«  birth,  for  the  same  sense 
of  the  inevitable  at  once  shows  the  futility  of  the  query  ; 
we  live,  and  every  precept,  every  influence  of  George  Eliot 
is  opposed  to  shirking  resixmsibility.  One  feels  that  for 
such  a  sin  she  would  have  little  charitv.  That  life  has  an- 
other  side  she  does  not  forget,  and  her  sense  of  humor  is 
exquisitely  fine,  but  the  mii-fh  is  of  the  surfju'e  only,  and 
the  serious  business  of  life  is  always  mournful. 

That  we  shall  read  George  Kliot  is  a  foregone  conclusion; 
indeed  a  lil)eral  education  demands  a  knowledge  of  her 
novels  ;  that  we  shall  admire  them,  and  render  them  the 
praise  that  iw  their  uncpiestioned  due  is  also  foreordained. 
If  the  moods  they  i)ortray  have  already  troul)led  us,  if  the 
questions  they  raise  have  made  themselves  heard  in  our 
own  breasts,  we  find  in  them  strength  to  bear  our  burdens, 
and  the  consolation  of  fellowship  in  misery  ;  and  for  such 
readers  her  b(x>ks  have  really  been  written.  To  them  they 
come  as  ^blessed  friends,  who  comi)rehend  tlieir  troubles 
better  than  the  suflferes  themselves,  and  utter  them  far  more 
ekKiuently.  They  offer  no  unmeaning  cant,  and  deal  in  no 
subterfuges.  Tliey  go  straight  t^)  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  lay  bare  all  the  sorrow,  and  all  the  suffering.  But 
with  the  full  view  of  the  misery,  comes  the  encouragement 
to  bear  it  manfully. 

Turning  to  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  same  questioning 
mood,  his  i>oetry  also  luus  a  new  significance,  and  although 
we  do  not  find  the  indomitable  strength  and  endless  en- 
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durence  of  George  Eliot,  we  do  find  a  beauty  that  soothes 
us  like  the  calm  of  a  peaceful  evening ;  and  when  we  are 
striving  to  realize  that 

*'  Tasks  ia  hours  of  iDsight  wiird 

Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfiU^d,'- 

no  one  touches  more  tenderly  our  bruised  heart-strings. 

But  if  both  poet  and  novelist  minister  so  graciously  to  the 
darker  moods  of  life,  what  is  their  effect  upon  those  to  whom 
existence  has  never  shown  its  shaded  side^  Do  thev  re- 
verse  the  homeoj)athic  maxim,  and  j)roduce  what  they  migh  t 
otherwise  cure  'i  The  answer  to  these  questions  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  rejider.  Those  whose 
spiritual  dei)ths  have  never  been  stirred  read  these  w  ritings 
in  joyous  ignorance  of  all  their  sorrowful  meaning.  George 
Eliot  is,  for  them,  a  wonderful  story-teller,  whose  novels 
are  rather  too  long,  somewhat  hard  to  follow  because  of  the 
number  of  characters,  and  seldom  "end  well ;"  while  Mat- 
thew Arnold  is  j)robably  scarcely  read  at  all,  or  else  con- 
dered  as  a  poet  singing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  too  often 
interrupting  his  song  with  uncalled  for  moralizing. 

Any  mental  forcing  process  is  to  be  discoui'aged,  and  that 
which  makes  one  prematurely  restless  is  especially  dej)lora- 
ble.  Those,  then,  whose  spiritual  i)eace  may  be  disturbed, 
or  whose  youth  renders  them  unable  to  weigh  (*arefully  all 
opinions  before  accei)ting  any,  had  ])est  avoid  the  *' light 
literature"  of  the  new  philosophy,  or  take  it  insnuill  doses 
at  long  intervals.  Tlie  i^hilosophic  arguments  themselves 
are  not  nearly  as  insidious,  for  their  circle  of  readers  is 
much  smaller,  and  the  entire  view  of  the  subject  which 
they  present  is  much  less  discouraging  than  the  partial  and 
more  grai)hic  pictures  drawn  by  the  poet  and  novelist.  The 
philosophy,  seen  in  its  entirety,  as  George  Eliot  herself  saw 
it,  and,  above  all,  sustained  by  her  great  strength  of  will, 
may  be  stimulating,  but  \\\)oii  most  people  it  has  a  paralyz- 
ing effect.     The  future  good  of  the  mce  seems  rather  an  in- 
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tangible  end,  and  the  utmost  that  one  can  accomplish  to- 
wards that  end,  during  his  whole  life,  and  with  his  best 
endeavors,  is  such  a  very  small  drop  in  such  a  very  large 
ocean,  that  discouragement  is  almost  unavoidable. 

It  may  be  altogether  high-minded  and  most  loftily  moral 
to  point  our  arrows  at  the  clouds,  but  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  hitting  the  tree-tops.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
l>er,  when  reading  George  Eliot,  that  a  novel  is  after  all  a 
species  of  fiction.  If  we  are  too  deeply  impi^essed  with  its 
reality  to  find  refuge  in  that  reflection,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  I'eality  seen  through  her  eyes.  We  need  not,  of  neces- 
sity, borrow  her  spectacles.  G.  P.  I). 


♦•• 


JANE  SHEPHERD. 


''  You  wasn't  to  my  weddin'  Jane, — you  was  a  little  girl 
then.  I  had  on  a  Circassian  gown  and  we  had  real  loaf  sugar 
for  our  tea.  P^olks  didn't  have  this  mis' able  gradduwated 
sugar  then," — and  Aunt  Polly  drops  her  knitting-work  in 
her  lap  and  swings  thoughtfully  to-and-f ro.  Jane  Shep- 
herd drops  hers  too,  as  the  twilight  gathers  and  deei)ens 
and  the  shadows  of  the  firelight  come  out  and  dance  upon 
the  wall.  I  do  not  know  why  the  squeaking  of  a  rocking- 
chair  should  resemble  the  jierson  who  sits  in  it.  But  lis- 
ten— Aunt  Polly's  moves  in  a  quick,  nervous  way,  which 
is  exceedingly  like  the  gait  that  this  brisk,  active  little 
body  ha43  taken  throughout  a  life  of  almost  ninety  years. 
The  other  has  a  long,  slow,  deliberate,  patient  swing,  which 
someway  sounds  just  like  the  quiet  little  old  maid. 

The  firelight  dances  and  glimmers  on  the  quaint  figure  in 
its  old-fashioned  print  gown  and  primly  folded  kerchief, 
and  lights  up  a  face,  subdued,  pathetic,  and  almost  mourn- 
ful in  its  stillness.     Something  makes  it  gleam  and  flicker 
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strangely  too,  around  the  faded  blue  eyes,  which  I  dare  say 
see  things  invisible  to  us  in  the  bright  red  coals.  Perhaps 
they  see  the  pretty,  yellow-haired  girl,  singing  at  her  spin- 
ning-wheel on  those  bright  far-away  May  mornings,  wliile 
the  birds  sang  with  her  from  the  great  mai)les  around  the 
little  log-house.  How  lovely  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land maiden  must  have  been  in  her  youth,  and  hope  as  she 
spun  for  her  bridal  outfit  and  wove  in  with  the  thread  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  longings  of  a  life-time  !  I  cannot  tell 
you  why  all  this  newly-woven  linen  was  not  used, — I  do 
not  know  whether  her  lover  died  or  wtis  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  Jane  Shepherd  never  was  married  and  that  out  of  this 
disappointment  grew  the  pathetic  story  of  her  humdrum 
life.  I  do  not  l)elieve  she  complained  much,  she  never  was 
one  of  those  lachrymose  and  injured  people  who  make  capi- 
tal out  of  ''a  disappointment."  She  only  grew  quieter  and 
quieter  ;  the  bright  color  slowly  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and 
her  quick  step  gradually  settled  into  the  slow  creeping 
tread  of  the  little  old  maid  whom  I  knew.  As  the  years 
went  slowly  by,  her  brothers  and  sistei's  married  one  by  one 
and  left  the  old  log  house,  and  at  last  her  father  and  moth- 
er died  and  she  was  left  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  lived 
a  kind  of  nomadic  life  after  this.  In  case  of  sickness  or 
of  extra  work  the  still,  deft-handed  woman  was  immediate- 
ly called  in,  and  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  her  to  do  she  spent  her  time  in  visiting.  Her  per- 
egrinations were  longer  than  those  of  the  pious  iEneas,  and 
for  more  than  forty  years  she  had  no  lasting  habitation.  I 
remember  her  jis  she  came  on  her  semi-annual  visits  to  my 
grandmother,  with  her  bundles,  her  satchels,  her  ancient 
bandboxes  and  her  queer  little  reticule.  I  remember  her 
as  she  departed  after  one  of  these  visits,  for  she  invariably 
left  behind  her  spectacles,  bonnet-strings  or  her  best  lace 
cai)s,  which  I  was  doomed  to  transport  to  her  next  place  of 
abode.     Jane  ShejAerd  had  a  timid  look  as  if  she  were  al- 
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ways  tacitly  apologizing  to  i)eople  in  general  for  intruding 
her  small  self  upon  the  world.  Iler  hlight^ed  affec^tions 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  again  in  a  sort  of  shamefaced 
love  for  cats  and  dogs  and  every  kind  of  ^ 'small,  cowerin,' 
timorous  beastie." 

''Sche  was  so  cliaritable  and  so  piteous 
Sche  wolde  weepe  if  that  sche  saw  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dedde  or  bledde. " 

I  have  even  heard  a  robust  fjirmer's  wife  exclaim,  with 
unnttenible  scom'depicted  on  everj*^  feature,  that  she  ''had 
saw  .fane  Shepherd  pick  flies  out  of  a  milk-pail  to  keep 'em 
fix)m  drowndin."  Did  Tennvson  know  some  one  like  her 
when  he  wrote  of  the  maiden  'whose  light  blue  eyes  were 
tender  over  drowning  flies'  ^  A  look  of  deej)  hai>pines8 
came  into  the  yellow  eyes  of  her  feline  friends  when  she 
wa.s  put  down  with  her  goods  and  chattels  at  the  frontdoor, 
no  d<mbt  in  anticipation  of  the  sjiucers  of  creamy  milk  and 
the  bits  of  "wastel  bread"  which  they  someway  felt  in  their 
inner  consciousness  would  now  be  pilfered  for  them  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  "buttery." 

TThe  tea-kettle  sings  and  sputtera  and  the  tabby  which 
now  inhabits  the  wann  fireside  nest,  the  des(^endent  of  a 
long  and  illustrious  line  of  mighty  Nimrods,  purrs  louder 
and  louder  as  the  two  old  friends  tsilk  and  rock  themselves 
back  to  days  that  were  over  so  long  ago.  The  shadows 
glimmer  and  flicker  and  grow  darker  and  longer,  and  lurk 
in  mysterious  cornei-s  and  nuike  weird,  fantastic  sliai>es 
come  out  and  dance  upon  the  wall.  They  leap  around  the 
spinning-wheel  in  the  corner  until  it  seems  to  whirl  and 
buzz  once  more.  They  carry  everything  bac^k  to  the  half- 
forgotten  past,  and  now  they  flicker  on  a  floor  that  is  whit^ 
and  sanded,  while  a  glorious  fire  roars  in  the  great  fire-place 
and  the  ancient  clock  slowly  ticks  away  the  minutes  of  a 
day  that  was  dead  and  buried  seventy  years  ago.  The  two 
old  ladies  with  their  wrinkled  faces  and  trembling  voices 
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vanish  quite  away,  and  in  their  places  sit  a  busy  little  house- 
wife with  her  foot  on  a  blue  wooden  cradle,  and  a  red- 
cheeked  maiden  in  a  home-spun^  blue  petticoal  and  ddTni- 
iy  kerchief.  What  wonderful  things  these  shadows  are  as 
they  leap  and  dance  and  quiver  !  They  people  the  room 
with  forms  and  faces  out  of  the  dim  memories  of  childhood, 
or  the  still  dimmer  memories  of  traditions.  We  think  yon- 
der long,  lean  shadow  with  flapping  coat-tails  and  unsteady 
knees  can  be  no  other  than  he  who  bore  the  euphonious 
cognomen  of  Simms,  the  erudite  pedagogue  who  taught 
our  forefathers'  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.  I  can  see  him 
now  at  the  teacher's  desk,  that  very  throne  of  learning, 
with  the  dread  insignia  of  his  office  in  his  hand,  and  his 
si)ectacles  astride  his  nose.  But  the  spectral  Simms  with 
wildly  bmndished  ruler  fades  from  the  whitewashed  walls, 
and  into  his  vacant  place  with  many  a  smirk  and  smile  and 
curtesy  trijDs  Ellen  Betts,  the  spinster,  who  whilom  "  walked 
in  beauty"  on  this  world  of  ours.  She  too,  alas !  with  all 
her  paraphrenalia  of  great  pufl^ed  sleeves,  gigantic  hoops 
and  dangling  ringlets  passes  on  into  the  darkness,  and  then 
limps  forward  the  bent  and  crooked  form  of  ''Uncle  Jim 
Gan'sy,"  a  peripatetic  individual  whose  sole  occupation  was 
to  make  periodical  visits  about  the  neighborhood.  A 
warm  seat  in  the  chimney-comer  was  always  kept  for  the 
kindly,  gossiping  old  soul,  who  would  sit  there  by  the 
hour  with  his  great  hickory  cane  beside  him  and  his  super- 
annuated silk  hat  perched  on  his. knee,  retailing  old  jokes 
and  stale  anecdotes.  "Jim  Gan'sy  alius  wuz  a  droll,  good- 
for-nothin'  sort  of  a  fellow,"  as  Aunt  Polly  said.  But  James 
too  fades  again  into  the  forgotten  past.  Only  the  shadow 
of  a  corpulent  "ombrell,"  and  a  faint  vision  of  a  hooked 
nose  protruding  from  under  what  was  once  a  green  silk 
"bunnit"  and  Aunt  Cinthy  Lacey  is  before  us,  the  awe 
inspiring  ogress,  who  could  concoct  from  all  healing  "yarbs" 
the  most  diabolical  mixture  that  ever  made  an  infant  vic- 
tim of  the  measels  sigh  for  an  early  grave.     Peace  be  with 
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the  shade  of  Aunt  Cinthy  !  May  she  in  Paradise  find  some 
secluded  comer  where  catnip  and  spearmint,  and  ''i)ei>'- 
mint"  grow,  and  may  the  manes  of  all  small  sinners  who 
did  not  love  the  Sunday  Schools  be  consigned  to  her  for 
their  proper  punishment.  If  I  mistake  not,  yonder  little 
form  with  head  all  awry  belongs  to  the  small  boy  upon 
whose  flattened  ears  all  the  just  tenderness  of  the  maternal 
soul  was  wont  to  be  poured  in  one  overwhelming  box,  and 
when  the  good  woman  saw  her  offspring  knocked  all  side- 
ways, she  boxed  him  on  the  other  ear  and  knocked  him 
straight  again. 

The  shadows  crowded  so  thick  and  fast,  shadows  of  men 
and  women,  of  country  maidens  and  of  bashful,  rustics  wains, 
shadows  of  quaint  little  children  who  learned  how  to  spin 
and  work  samplers  and  drop  curtsies,  that  I  cannot  even 
name  them  all.  Only  glance  at  yonder  aged  couple  who 
are  of  somewhat  erratic  tendencies,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
both  afflicted  with  the  * 'megrims,"  as  Aunt  Polly  calls  St. 
Vitus  dance.  Mrs.  Perry  shook  and  wiggled  nervously 
through  a  long  life,  the  guide  and  helpmate  of  her  better 
half,  who  was  prone  to  be  seized  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  go  sideways.  When  they  started  out  on  their  frequent 
visiting  exi)editions,  the  head  of  the  family  with  a  look  of 
helpless  despair  always  made  for  the  nearest  fence,  whence 
his  loving  spouse  after  she  had  hobbled  and  squirmed  over 
to  him,  pulled  him  out  and  headed  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, though  he  invariably  started  obliquely  for  the  other 
fence,  where  the  same  operation  was  repeated. 

Paster  and  faster  the  shadows  hurry,  and  very  faint  and 
far  away  sounds  Aunt  Polly's  voice  as  she  murmurs  some- 
thing about  getting  a  candle.  Weird  and  stninge  are  the 
ghostly  forms,  and  uncjinny  things  seem  lurking  under  the 
claw-footed  chairs  and  tables — when,  lo  !  all  suddenly  fades 
away  and  here  are  only  two  old  ladies  preparing  to  go  to 
bed  by  the  tremulous  light  of  a  tallow  dip. 

M.  S.,  '86. 
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THE    WIDOW    MARVIN. 


I  wonder  in  what  crooked  London  street  Dickens  first  saw 
the  immortal  Mr.  Micawber.  In  wliat  small  parochial  town 
did  the  original  of  Mr.  Bumble  pass  him  with  dignified  step  i 
Did  the  upright  Pecksniff  ever  bestow  religious  consolation 
upon  him  'i  And  who  was  the  maiden  who  had  the  face  and 
lived  the  life  of  Agne^  ?  I  should  like  to  see  Thackeray's 
acquaintances  too,  and  know  Thomas  Newcome  and  Caj)- 
tain  Costigan,  and  some  of  those  queer  old  withered  bel- 
dames such  as  Countess  of  Kew  and  Madame  de  Bernstein. 
And  who  would  not  like  to  follow  the  steps  of  Goldsmith 
to  the  quiet  English  village  with  its  mouldering  church  and 
sunny  green,  where  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  wife 
once  lived  ? 

But  I  doubt  whether  we  should  recognize  these  person- 
ages if  we  should  see  them.  If  the  clearer  eyes  of  one  of 
these  great  students  of  human  nature  were  given  to  us,  })er- 
haps  we  should  suddenly  discover  that  we  had  been  living 
all  our  lives  with  a  Mr.  Dombey  or  Mrs.  Gummidge,  a 
Pendennis  or  a  Madam  Esmond,  or  even  a  Miss  (yarolina 
Amelia  Wilhelmina  Skeggs. 

Dull  as  we  are,  we  can  still  see  our  neighbor's  faults. 
How  often  have  we  longed  to  see  this  one's  vanity,  or  Miat 
one's  hypocrisy,  or  some  other  one's  idiosyncmsies 
described  by  some  mast^er's  sarcastic-  pen  !  What  nire 
opportunities  for  an  artist  lay  in  the  charactei-  of  our 
good,  old,  widowed  cousin,  a  Covenanter  by  persuasion  and 
a  miser  by  practice,  who  starved  herself  in  a  garret  and 
preached  charity  and  lil)erality  to  her  neighbours  ! 

There  was  our  venerable  neighbour,  Deaccm  Orossman,wh() 
saw  visicms  and  dreamed  dreams  and  panted  after  'im- 
mortal glora,''  and  our  worthy  washerwoman,  an  American 
Mi*s.  Gamp,  who  had  a  worthless  husband  attlicted   with  a 
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lingering,  incurable  disease.  This  visitation  of  Providence 
drew  forth  from  the  bosom  of  his  wife  the  touching  remark 
that  'she  didn't  know  what  she  would  do  if  Ni'ck'lus  lasted 
through  the  winter !' 

My  sister  and  I  came  one  day  to  a  little  seaport  town  and 
set  up  our  Penates  in  the  house  of  one  Widow  Marvin. 
She  was  an  ancient  dame  of  somewhat  bony  aspect.  Her 
deeply  sunken  black  eyes  were  overhung  by  a  high  fore- 
head, ui)on  which  some  locks  of  thin  gray  hair  were  part^, 
and  the  whole  countenance  was  continually  illumined  by 
an  immeasurable  extent  of  sweet  yet  acidulous  smile. 

She  did  not  lead  the  common,  every-day  life  to  which 
most  of  us  are  doomed  ;  but  she  rather  existed  in  a  world 
of  sentiment  and  reflection,  of  vague  longings  for  the  inef- 
fable and  strivings  after  the  unattainable.  She  continual- 
ly spoke  of  the  grandeur  of  trying  to  crucify  the  flesh,  and 
mentioned  innumerable  Baptist  brethren, — for  she  was  of 
that  damp  persusion, — who  had  brought  their  portion  of 
mortal  clay  completely  into  subjection. 

There  was  something  incongruous  in  the  fact  that  this 
spiritual  creature  was  obliged  to  i)repare  food,  so  that  ordi- 
nary i)eople  could  obey  the  "clay -given  mandate,  'to  eat 
and  be  filled.'  "  Feminine  curiosity  led  me  to  penetrate 
even  into  the  arcana  of  the  kit<5hen,  and  there  was  some- 
thing weird  and  uncanny  in  the  sight  of  her  ministnitions 
at  the  household  altar.  Even  there  her  conversation  wiis 
filled  with  religious  phraseology  and  figures  of  si>eech.  Sit- 
ting at  the  breakfast  table  with  her  hand  upon  the  cofl'ee- 
pot,  the  good  woman  would  lose  herself  and  her  thirsty 
hetirers  in  developing  some  intricate  process  of  speculation, 
in  threading  ma^cy  labyrinths  of  i)ious  hoi>es  and  yearnings, 
or  in  guiding  them  to  the  stake  of  the  lamented  John 
Rogers  and  to  certain  appetizing  maasaci'es  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  What  boarder,  he  he  ever  so  carnally  minded, 
could  eat  and  drink  in  the  face  of  such  unutterable  woe  ? 
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There  boarded  with  her  at  this  time  a  fat  little  Baptist 
lady,  an  indefatigable  worker  in  Sunday-schools  and  a 
frequenter  of  camp-meetings.  Sister  Moore  sympathized 
deeply  with  Sister  Marvin's  views,  and  the  two  taken  in 
conjunction  were  irresistible.  But  Mrs.  Moore  possessed 
a  childlike  and  unsu8i)ecting  nature,  quite  opposite  to  the 
really  keen  and  business-like  mind  of  her  amiable  hostess. 
The  simple  old  soul,  sitting  there  in  her  chintz  ''double- 
gown,"  her  beaming  face  surmounted  by  a  funny  little  cap, 
never  suspected  that  the  smiling  Mrs.  Marvin  was  darting 
disapproving  glances  at  her  as  she  liberally  helped  herself 
to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  for  which  she  professed  her 
self  devoutly  thankful. 

But  neither  our  landlady's  yearnings  for  the  spiritual, 
nor  her  taste  for  economy  were  equal  to  her  knowledge  of 
things  unseen  and  in\asible.  She  understood  the  workings 
of  nature,  the  mystery  of  existence,  the  judgments  sent  up- 
on the  wicked,  and  the  final  destination  of  all  her  neigh- 
bours. For  instance,  when  Mr.  Brown  was  caught  in  a 
rain  storm  during  his  Sunday  ride,  the  widow  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  finger  of  Providence  in  his  opportune  drench- 
ing, though  she  was  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  la- 
mentable facts  that  the  Sunday  clothes  of  good  old  Deacon 
Johns  were  dampened  by  the  same  shower,  jis  he  came 
home  from  prayer-meeting. 

"  See  !  "  she  said  one  day,  pointing  to  a  picture  on  the 
wall,  **  that  is  my  dear  sainted  l)rother  who  is  now  in  glory. 
He  was  here  three  years  ago,  just  before  he  was  taken 
down."  I  smiled  as  I  thought  he  must  have  discovered  a 
new  path  leading  to  Pariulise  if  he  took  a  downward  direc- 
tion. "And  there,"  she  continued,  pointing  above  our 
heads,  "  is  my  beloved  pastor  who  is  (joiw — right  up  behind 
you."  We  looked  at  the  place  indicated  (m  the  wall,  and 
surely  her  beloved  pastor  was  ''gone,"  picture  and  all. 
But  the  dauntless  widow,  after  along  hunt,  at  last  succeed- 
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ed  in  finding  his  reverend  visage  which  had  modestly  retir- 
ed behind  the  door,  and  our  doubts  as  to  his  whereabouts 
were  dispelled. 

All  things  considered  Mrs.  Marvin  lived  in  a  high  sfcite 
of  nervous  excitement.  She  was  continually  dissecting  and 
analyzing  her  emotions.  Her  dear  pastor  had  once  told  her 
thot  she  possessed  the  most  exquisitely  sensitive  nature  he 
had  ever  known.  This  sensitive  nature  she  resolved  to  cul- 
tivate. A  favorite  theme  of  conversation  with  her  was  an 
elderly  maiden  lady,  who  was  one  day  *' caught  up,"  and 
did  not  know  whether  she  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body.  This  immaterial  spinster  our  hostess  set  l)efore  her 
as  a  bright  and  shining  light  and  seemed  to  think  that  when 
she,  herself,  had  worked  her  mind  into  a  like  enviable  state 
her  mission  on  this  sublunary  sphere  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  think  the  widow  Marvin  must  have  been  a  slim,  senti- 
mental girl,  fond  of  musing  and  possessed  with  the  by  no 
means  uncommon  idea  that  she  could  write  poetry.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  her  demented  relatives  told  her  that 
she  was  "si)irituelle."  She  probably  read  about  St.  Elizii- 
beth  of  Hungary,  about  Florence  Nightingale  and  other 
noble  women,  and  sighed  for  war  that  she  miglit  nurse  the 
wounded.  Perhai)s  she  even  thought  of  abjuring  the  world, 
the  tiesh,  and  the  devil,  and  entering  a  convent.  And  when 
the  lamented  Mr.  Marvin  api>eared  on  the  scene,  I  suppose 
her  whole  soul  overflowed  in  Byronic  odes  and  Shakesperi- 
an  sonnets,  where  "breath"  rhymed  with  "death,"  "love" 
with  "above,"  and  "rest"  with  "blest."  She  must  have 
clung  to  him  like  the  clinging  vine.  And  when  he  died 
and  she  had  no  longer  anything  round  which  to  twine,  she 
probably  gathered  together  her  worldly  i)osse8sions  and 
settled  down  with  the  full  purpose  of  making  the  most  of 
her  afflictions. 

Be  it  far  from  me  to  insinuate  thnt  Mrs.  Marvin  was  in- 
sincere in  her  religious  convictions,    or   that  she   did   not 
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mean  what  she  said,  when  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  one  day 
deplored  the  fact  that  Enoch,  who  lived  to  be  so  old,  never 
had  any  experience-meetings  or  prayer,  circles  to  attend. 

The  deprivations  of  the  poor  old  patriarch  are  no  doubt 
most  lamentable,  -and  he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied  inasmuch 
as  he  never  heard  the  fervent  paryers  and  nasal  exhorta- 
tions of  some  of  our  camp-meeting  divines.  But  perhaps 
it  is  best  after  all  that  he  existed  when  he  did,  for  cer- 
tainly if  he  had  boarded  with  the  widow  Marvin  he  never 
would  have  lived  so  long. 

M.  S.,  '86 


I9e  ^^tmpovibns  »t  ^ovibnB. 


"Dr.  Breen"  and  *'Dr.  Zay"  aretwobooks,  both  treat- 
ing a  subject  of  the  day,  each  differing  so  widely  from 
the  other,  one  written  by  a  man,  the  other  by  a  woman, 
yet  alike  in  one  resj^ect.  They  are  both  written  with 
a  preconceived  opinion,  a  theory,  a  philosophy.  The 
man  in  his  8ui)eriority,  assared  of  his  position,  and 
having  no  personal  interest  involved  in  the  result,  deals 
with  the  subject  after  the  manner  of  an  outsider,  cool- 
ly, logically,  adding  artistic  touches  here  and  there  where 
he  wishes  to  heighten  the  effect  of  some  nice  little  i)oint. 
While  the  woman,  her  sympathies  aroused  for  suffering 
fellow-creatures,  feeling  that  a  question  of  generations,  per- 
haps, is  to  be  decided,  writes  as  if  with  her  very  heart's 
blood.  No  regard  nor  need  has  she  for  clear  logic,  or  for 
well  rounded  sentences  to  bring  out  what  she  means,  but 
she  blurts  it  forth  in  words  that  come  warm,  straight  from 
her  heart.  Mr.  Howells,  in  depicting  the  character  of  Dr. 
Breen,  has  shown  a  mannish  spirit  if  not  a  manly  one.  He 
regards  the  study  of  medicine  by  women  as  a  freak,  like 
wood-carving,  china-painting,  and  so  forth,  which  she  un- 
dertakes in  trying  to  reach  that  state  for  which,  in  Mr. 
Howells'  opinion,  all  women  strive  namely,  that  of  happi- 
ne^ss.  In  giving  it  up  after  a  while,  she  is  merely  following 
the  same  course,  for  it  does  not  give  her  what  she  wants,  it 
only  affords  occupation,  and  she  required  happiness.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  does  not  think  me<lieine  the 
right  calling  for  women,  Mr.  Howells  would  have  it  under- 
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stood  that  he  is  sufficiently  broad,  and  generous,  mind- 
ed to  think  it  commendable  in  a  young  and  charming 
female  to  have  aspirations  above  balls  and  dresses.  The 
fault  lies  in  her  attempting  to  grasp  at  so  large  an  object 
as  the  medical  profession,  in  her  desire  to  fulfill  the  aspira- 
tions. That  this  trying  to  be  a  physician  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  women  Mr.  Howells  tries  to  show  in 
his  work  of  Dr.  Breen,  not  so  much  by  making  her  api)ear 
incapable,  as  by  having  her  make  demands  of  the  profes- 
sion which  it  cannot  satisfy.  What  he  would  have  her  do, 
besides  marrying,  one  can  infer  from  the  last  few  chapters, 
where  Dr.  Breen  is  represented  as  frequently  attending 
picture  galleries,  and  oratorios,  in  her  attempts  to 
make  herself  more  proficient  in  the  art«  of  music  and 
painting.  So  thinks  the  man,  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  who  find  sufficient  occupation  and  plea- 
sure in  painting  a  flower  so  that  it  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  bird,  and  in  playing  Chopin's  waltzes  well  enough  to  de- 
light the  ears  of  a  select  few.  The  woman  does  not  think 
so,  to  whom  life  perchance  has  presented  a  phase  where 
such  gentle  amusements  were  not  sufficient;  and,  as  the  once 
long-suffering  invalid  hastens  on  his  recovery  to  acquaint 
others  with  the  healing  power,  so  does  Miss  Plielps  long  to 
show  women,  to  whose  life  the  same  moments  of  longing 
may  come  as  to  hers,  how  they  may  be  satisfied.  Not  only, 
liowever,  does  she  wish  to  aid  the  class  of  persons  just  men- 
tioned, but  she  also  wishes  to  arouse  a  longing  in  sluggish 
hearte,  believing  that  if  women  had  some  noble  work  to 
occupy  their  minds,  they  would  no  longer  be  content  to  sit 
passively  by  while  waiting  for  husbands,  in  the  meantime 
criticizing  their  friends,  dresses,  and  making  spiteful  re- 
marks about  their  actions.  She  accepts  with  Mr.  Howells 
(he  fa(;t  that  women  sooner  or  later  in  their  lives  generally 
marry;  but  unlike  him,  she  does  not  think  nuirriage  to  be 
the  only  state  for  them,  or  that  should  be  the  chief  aim  of 
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their  existence.     Marriage  is  only  an  event  which  may  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  time,  while  in  the  mean  while  there  are 
many  idle  years  to  be  considered.     It  is  how  these  years  may 
be  best  occupied  that  Miss  Phelps  tries  to  show  in  her  book 
entitled  Dr.  Zay,  and  how,  also,  if  a  woman  does  marry, 
her  work  done  in  the  preceding  years  will  serve  only  to 
raise  her  in  man's  esteem,  since  she  is  not  going  to  become 
a  bui-den  to  him,  but  a  strong,  loving  helpmate.    She  allows 
her  heroine.  Dr.  Zay,  to  marry  in  the  end,  but  endowing 
her  with  a  noble  and  unselfish  disposition,  she  first  makes 
her  resolve,   when  quite  a  girl,  to  become    a  physician, 
because  she  has  seen    relief  afforded  to  a  much  beloved 
but  invalid  mother  by  a  lady-friend  who  followed  the  med- 
ical profession.     Although  the  character  is  a  fine  one,  and 
well  portrayed,  there  are  some  places  liere  and  there  where 
Miss  PheljW  own  personality  juts  out,  and  Dr.  Zay  is  only 
a  mouth-piece  for  the  autlior's  opinion.     And  in  such  places 
as  these  where  Miss  Phelps  ''  gets  started,"  she  allows  her 
enthusiasm  to  carry  her  away,  and  makes  Dr.  Zay  say  things 
(:K)mewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  or  else  clothes  her 
in  a  dress  which  the  author  conceives  in  her  mind's  eye 
as  very  efl^ective,  even  though  it  be  not  appropriate  for 
the  occasion.     White  gloves  for  driving  might  be  given  as 
an  instance  where  Miss  Phelps's  enthusiasm  has  over-ruled 
her  judgment.     But  in  this  matter  of  dress,  perhaps  the 
criticism  arises  because  Dr.  Zay  is  confounded  with  other 
female  physicians,  who  luive  already  stalled  out  upon  their 
medical  career;  and  fault  is  found  because,  unlike  them,  she 
did  not  start  clothed  as  if  for  gymnastics,  a  seven-mile  walk, 
or  some  thoroughly  manual  labor. 

If  nobleness  of  chanujter  is  the  point  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  comparison  l)etween  Dr.  Breen  and  Dr.  Zay,  the  deci- 
sion would  certainly  be  made  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  but  in 
aitistic  style, and  in  showing  api)reciation  of  woman  as  she  is, 
Mr.  Howells'  work  is  superior.     With  practical  good  sense, 
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and  a  knowledge  of  what  pleases  best,  he  has  portrayed  Dr. 
Breen  as  a  charming  yonng  woman  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  brains,  and  enough  ^ood  qualities  to  make  her  lovable, 
but  not  awe-inspiring, — in  short,  a  very  good  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  that  old  adage  *'it  is  human  to  err,"  upon 
whose  head  everyone  is  wont  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  his 
faults.  Mr.  Howells  has  made  no  action  of  Dr.  Breen  seem 
wonderful,  has  given  her  no  noble  purpose  for  taking  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  has  simply  accounted  for  everything 
by  the  unaccountableness  of  the  matter  in  hand,  a  woman. 
Tliat  she  should  take  up  medicine  after  a  long  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  at  all  con- 
sistent with  her  woman's  nature  ;  but  that  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  should  make  her  resort  to  it,  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  that  could  happen.  So  the  unfortunate  love 
affair  takes  place,  wherein  Dr.  Breen  has  her  faith  shaken 
in  both  love  and  friendship,  for  the  man  whom  she  loved 
and  woman  whom  she  had  trusted,  deceived  her.  Then  it  is 
that  she  seeks  comfort  in  the  study  of  medicine.  But  the 
medical  profession  was  not  originally  intended  as  a  refuge 
for  jilted  maidens,  in  Mr.  Howells'  ojnnion,  so  everything 
goes  wrong  with  her  from  the  time  she  enters  it  until  she 
leaves.  Her  one  patient  has  no  confidence  in  her,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  she  has  none  in  herself.  She  moreover  con- 
stantly feels  that  every  one  regards  her  with  disfavor,  there- 
by betraying  a  lack  of  interest  in  Iier  work.  After  being 
allowed  to  fret  and  fume  through  some  months  and  chap- 
ters, wherein  one  can  almost  hear  the  author  laughing,  she 
becomes  engaged,  and  finally  marries  a  young  man,  some- 
what her  inferior,  and  whom  she  at  first  regarded  as  frivo- 
lous, but  who  serves  the  purpose  of  proving  to  Mr.  Howells' 
readers,  that  marriage,  not  medicine,  is  the  proper  stiite  for 
woman.  What  a  difference  is  shown  in  the  two  authors 
treatment  of  the  matter.  The  man  has  made  the  entire 
work  tend  toward  the  marriage  of  his  heroine  as  the  cul- 
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minating  iK)int,  like  her  he  has  made  everything  second- 
ary to  this  result.  Marriage  is  made  to  seem  the  only 
state  suitable  for  the  women,  the  one  for  ^hich  every 
one  of  them  longs,  and  the  only  one  in  which  each  finds 
what  she  seeks ;  while  Miss  Phelps  has  made  marriage 
seem  a  sacrifice,  almost  the  ruination  of  a  noble  career, 
certainly  the  giving  up  of  a  calm,  contented  life,  for  one  in 
which  there  can  be  many  storms.  A  more  gratifying  as- 
I)ect  surely  for  a  woman  ambitious  for  her  sex,  but  is  it  the 
true  one  %  Does  not  Dr.  Zay  belong  to  an  ideal  type,  one 
to  be  desired,  yet  unreal  '^  On  the  other  hand,  does  not  Dr. 
Breen  represent  the  real  woman,  would  not  most  women 
have  acted  as  she  did  under  the  same  circumstances  %  It  is 
safe  at  least  to  assert  that  Dr.  Zay  possessed  many  of  those 
qualities  which  are  attributed  to  men,  and  that  the  higher 
education  might  produce  such  a  woman,  but  she  is  yet 
in  the  future.  Biit  Dr.  Breen  is  a  woman  through  and 
through,  with  all  her  inconsistency,  all  her  varying  moods, 
— a  being  we  all  know,  and  belonging  decidedly  to  thepres- 
ent  generation.  C.  J.  H.,  '85. 


THE  LOST  MOLAR. 


ADAPTED   FKOM    L.    E.    L. 


A  story  of  a  tooth  ;  or  rather  one 

Of  toothsome  fable  from  this  modem  time 

When  joung  imagination  is  as  fresh 

As  the  fair  world  it  peoples  with  itself. 

The  poet's  spirit  does  so  love  to  link 

Its  feeling  tho'ts  with  art  and  nature's  workings  ; 

And  hence  the  denlist^s  chair,  his  nipiiers  bright. 

His  gentle  arm,  and  soothing  tone  do  all 

The  mind  with  vivid  pictures  fill,  while  the  heart 

Becomes  interpreter,  and  in  language  makes 

Known  its  own  warm,  sad  sympathies  for  those 

Who  have  not  felt  this  pleasure. 
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He  was  weary  of  wielding  his  pincers  of  steel, 

He  was  weary  of  digging  a  tooth  oat  to  fill ; 

He  saw  the  new  teeth  on  his  office-stand 

But  was  in  no  mood  for  the  work  at  hand, 

Tho*  the  plate  was  made  of  the  best  celluloid 

Which  never,  no  never  can  l)e  destroyed  ; 

Of  that  lovely  crimson,  the  last  on  the  sky, 

AVhose  blush  only  fades  in  the  moon*s  cold  eye  ; 

Tfio'  the  sigh  of  the  tooth-powder  rose  sweet  on  the  air 

For  the  breath  of  Sozodont  was  there  ; 

He  looked  from  the  set  in  its  beautiful  frame 

Well  branched  with  many  a  life-like  vein, 

And  down  on  his  couch  of  raspberry  hue 

Flung  himself  in  a  fit  deep-dyed  with  blue, 

Hoping  he  might  coy  slumber  woo. 

There  lay  Prince  Forceps,  and  his  mood 
Made  harmony  with  the  solitude. 

O  pleasant  is  it  for  the  heart 

To  gather  up  itself  apart ; 

To  think  its  own  tho'ts,  and  to  be 

Free,  as  dentist  never  yet  was  free 

AVhen  servant  to  the  aching  teeth 

Of  crowds  who  groan  the  pain  beneath. 

With  frozen  feelings,  tutor'd  eye. 

And  smile  which  is  itself  a  lie. 

O,  but  for  lonely  hours  like  these. 

Would  every  finer  current  freeze  : 

His  kindlier  impulse  that  should  glow 

Whene'er  the  patients  blood  must  flow. 

Would  best  in  crystal  find  a  birth 

Pure  and  unsoiFd  with  stain  of  earth  ; 

Since  he  forsooth  must  learn  his  part, 

Must  choose  his  words  and  school  his  heart 

To  one  set  mould,  and  give  again 

Platt'ry  to  ease  the  victim's  pain. 

But  I  have  wander'd  from  my  tale. 
The  ivory  toetli,  the  phite  so  frail, 
Tlie  coucli  on  which  Prince  Forceps  lay 
<.'oiitent  in  dreamy  bliss  to  stay 
At  least  u  wliilo.     By  nightfall  shaded. 
The  red  lights  from  the  clouds  are  faded  : 
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And  ao  young  Foroepe  was  lull'd  to  sleep 
By  the  silent  darkness  deep. 

Every  artist  lores  his  work  ; 

So  the  dentist  lilces  to  jerk 

Teeth  from  out  their  bed  of  red 

That  he  may  put  in  their  stead 

Some  well  fashion'd  by  his  hand, — 

Which  the  wear  and  tear  will  stand — 

Made  of  agate  or  ivory 

As  white  and  beautiful  as  can  be. 

He  looks  upon  earth's  loveliest  teeth  ; 

What  are  they  to  those  he  makes  ? 

He  knows  they  cause  their  owners  grief ; 

How  can  nature  make  such  mistakes  ! 
*'  O  no,  my  eyes,"'  he  moiumful  sighs, 
''  To  thee  she  that  dear  boon  denies. 

Dame  nature,  ne'er  will  make  a  tooth 

So  fair  as  mine,  and  which,  forsooth. 

Will  not  give  a  single  ache 

To  him  who  owns  it — like  this  I  make 

Could  I  but  fashion  such  a  jaw 

As  that  which  I  dream  of  but  never  saw, 

Then  I'd  snap  my  fingers  in  Fortune's  face 

And  be  free  from  her  freaks  in  a  moment's  space." 

Thus  young  Forceps  had  tho't  full  many  a  day — 

Was  Uiinking  again  as  there  he  lay. 

It  was  not  long,  ere,  wild  and  deep. 

The  same  tho't  came  once  more  in  his  sleep. 

Was  it  the  spell  of  the  twilight  hour 
That  o'er  his  orbs  had  shed  its  power, 
Clearing  the  earthly  mist  away 
That  erst  like  veils  before  them  lay  ? 
Whether  fair  dream  or  actual  sight, 
It  was  a  vision  of  delight ; 
For  free  to  his  charm'd  eyes  was  giv'n 
A  vision  as  it  were  from  Heaven. 

He  saw  a  maiden  with  beautiful  hair 

Long  and  wavy,  silken  and  fair — 

All  golden  like  the  pheasant's  wing, 

And  curl'd  like  the  hyacinth  flower  in  spring 
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Her  eye  was  of  a  beautiful  blue — 
That  Icnrely,  witching,  entrancing  hue. 

But  hush,  the  maiden  has  taken  a  seat, 

Started  the  dentist  to  his  feet ; 

Those  eyes  that,  drooping  like  summer  flowers. 

Told  they  could  chaoge  with  shine  and  showers, 

Did  they  bring  Prince  Forceps  to  his  knee? 

No,  but  the  maiden  full  of  glee, 

Had  smiled  and  shown  a  pearly  line 

That  made  his  heart  with  hope  to  shine. 

*  Twas  such  a  pattern  for  which  he'd  longed — 

Such  exquisite  teeth  must  be  perfectly  form'd. 

Surely  her  blue  eye  met  his  own ; 
But,  ah !  the  lovely  dream  is  flown. 

I  need  not  tell  how  long  the  day 

Pass'd  in  its  weariness  away  ; 

I  need  not  say  how  the  Princess  sight 

Pined  for  the  darkness  of  the  night : 

E'en  darkness  came  and  with  it  bro't 

The  vision  which  the  watcher  sought ; 

Again  the  blue  eyes  met  his  own — 

Again  the  lovely  dream  is  flown. 

Night  after  night,  day  after  day 

In  joy  and  sorrow  pass'd  away. 

Often  and  often  by  his  side 

He  saw  the  pearly  phantom  glide  ; 

For  'twas  not  the  .'paiden  at  whom  he  stared 

It  was  only  her  teeth  for  which  he  cared. 

But  she  knows  it  not, — those  rapturouH  £az<38 

Her  inmost  soul  with  transport  crazes. 

In  his  little  oflice  laid 

Midst  the  twilight's  gathered  shade, 

The  air  haunted  with  sounds  aud  sighs 

Of  the  hand-organ's  melodies, 

The  breath  of  flowers,  tlio  dainty  cruist^ 

Of  perfume  the  dentist  loves  to  use, 

And  murmurs  from  the  music  hung 

Ever  the  tapestries  among. 

There  he  lay,  with  all  his  powers 
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Dreaming  awaj  the  ^Ukmm  houn. 

And  the  blissful  solitade 

Suited  his  visionaiy  mood, 

Those  dreams  so  vague,  those  dreams  so  vain, 

Yet  iron  links  in  ambition's  chain. 

Why  starts  Prince  Forceps  from  his  dream  ? 
There,  in  the  shadow,  is  a  gleam, 
There  is  an  odor  on  the  air ; — 
What  shape  of  beauty  fronts  him  there  ! 
He  knows  her  by  her  clear  dark  eye, — 
Touched  with  the  light  that  rules  the  sky 
Those  teeth  deep  in  the  red  gum  set — 
Her  beauty's  glistening  coronet. 
Her  white  arms  and  her  silvery  vest. 
The  lovely  maiden  stands  conf est. 

No  more  they  parted  till  the  night 
Call'd  on  her  starry  host  for  light ; 
Then  came  the  wanderings  long  and  lonely, 
As  if  the  world  held  them,  them  only. 

Said  I  not  that  the  young  Prince  long'd 

Not  for  the  maiden,  but  to  know 

How  each  of  the  pearly  teeth  was  prong'd 

That  made  up  that  glistening,  gleaming  row  ? 

To  him  the  charm  of  teeth  was  all 

That  bound  his  heart  in  woman's  thralL 

And  she  now  lingering  by  his  side — 

His  bnght,  his  half -immortal  bride — 

Tho'  she  had  come  with  him  to  die, 

Share  earthly  tear  and  earthly  sigh  ; 

Left  for  his  sake  her  Heavenly  home 

And  come  to  earth  with  him  to  roam, 

Wliat  matter'd  that  ?    He  cared  not  to  be 

With  her,  it  was  only  to  see 

How  those  pearls  were  fast  to  the  bone. 

Of  what  they  were  made,  and  perchance  to  own 

One  of  these  exquisite  molars,  to  make 

Which  perfectly,  is,  and  no  mistake, 

The  hardest  thing  on  earth  to  do. 

But  if  he  might  this  maiden  woo 
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And  gain  her  teeth  for  patterns  true, 
His  fortune  would  be  certain  too. 
And  so  mid  the  silence  he  made  love 
With  looks  ten  thousand  words  above, — 
That  fond,  deep  gaze,  till  the  fix*d  eye 
Casts  each  on  each  a  mingled  dye. 

And  she,  the  guileless,  pure  and  bright, 

Whose  nature  was  like  morning's  light, 

Who  dream'd  of  love  as  it  was  given 

The  sunniest  element  of  heaven, — 

She  little  asks  of  language  aid  ;— 

For  never  yet  hath  vow  been  made 

In  that  young  hour  when  love  is  new  ; — 

She  feels  its  bonds  so  strong  so  true, 

A  promise  is  a  useless  tokeo 

Since  she  ne*er  dreams  it  can  be  broken. 

Thus  she  was  easily  woo*d  and  won 

And  no  happier  couple  was  under  the  sun. 

But  alas  !  at  night  e'en  while  she  slumber'd, 

He  sat  by  her  side  with  tools  unnumbered, 

Qently  he  stretched  from  ear  to  sar 

Her  mouth,  that  he  migh  t  in  it  peer : 

He  saw  in  each  jaw  and  on  each  side 

That  two  sharp  incisors  did  abide, 

Of  canines  one,  bicuspids  two. 

And — ^yes — there  are  three  molars  too  ;— 

Such  molars  as  he  ne'er  had  seen 

Unless  it  had  been  in  a  dream. 

So  long  in  ecstasy  he  gazed 

His  moral  eye  became  quite  dazed, — 

If  but  he  might-— of  course  he  could — 

Why  should  he  not  ?  he  should,  he  would. 

The  wish  was  master  to  the  tho't. 

So  he  his  ether  bottle  sought, 

And  nippers  of  the  best  steel  wrought. 

A  tooth  has  left  its  native  gum — 

A  molar  of  transparent  hue, 

A  perfect  mass  of  pure  dentine  from 

Its  enamel-coated  crown  to 

Its  fang  with  cementum  o'erlaid. 
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Ah  I  the  artist  felt  wdl  repaid, 
No  longer  need  he  Dame  Fortune  court 
Nor  depend  upon  her  in  any  sort. 
The  road  to  wealth  is  in  his  grasp, 
He  holds  it  with  an  iron  clasp. 

But  the  woman  whom  he  had  forgot? 
She  awoke  to  her  wretched  lot ; 
At  first  'twas  like  a  frightful  dream, 
A  view  r>f  Sorrow  whom  she  ne*er  had  seen. 
Her  tongue  has  felt  the  vacant  place — 
Oh  t  of  that  molar  there^s  not  a  trace, 
Again— again — it  cannot  be  t 
Woe  for  such  wasting  misery  I 

'*  Thou  false  one,  go  t— but  deep  and  dread 
Be  woman's  curse  upon  thy  head  t 
Go,  be  the  first  in  the  perfumed  line 
Where  science  sweeps  and  false  teeth  shine  . 
Go  thou  to  dental  festival. 
Be  there  the  peerless  one  of  all ; 
Let  every  sunken-faced  deplorer 
Bless  thee,  the  famous  cheek  restorer ; 
Be  thine  all  in  that  honored  name 
You  hold  to  emulate  is  fame. 
Yet  not  the  less  my  curse  shall  rest, 
A  serpent  coiling  in  thy  breast ; 
Weariness  like  a  weed  shaU  spring 
Wherever  is  thy  wandering  ; 
But  blessed  sleep  thou  shalt  not  know 
Because  thonlt  fear  and  tremble  so 
At  a  vision  which  thou  hast  bereft  of  youth 
By  pulling  out  a  single  tooth. 
Go,  with  the  doom  thou'st  made  thine  own  ! 
Go,  false  one  t  to  thy  grave  alone.** 

He  went,  a  lonely  man  who  knew 
That  'twas  himself  who  made  him  so. 
Coy  slumber,  tho'  long  he  did  her  woo, 
Ne*er  did  his  heavy  eyelids  know. 
If  but  one  moment  he  dared  to  nap, 
He  was  awakened  by  the  flap 
Of  something,  what  he  oould  not  tell, 
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And  then,  as  'twere  by  magic  spell, 

He  seem'd  to  see  the  once  beautiful  cheek, 

Now  pallid  and  wan,  of  her  who  did  speak 

That  terrible  curse, — one  finger  aimed 

At  the  cavity  whose  coveted  molar  he*d  gain'd. 

Weary  of  life,  he  died  begging  all 
Dentists  to  shun  ambition's  thrall ; 
That  their  hearts  may  never  lonely  be— 
A  shrine  with  no  divinity. 


E.  S.  L.,  '85 


JOSEPH. 


Our  gardener  is  a  very  good  example  of  what  in  chemis- 
try is  known  as  allotropism,  for  he  appears  under  different 
asi)ectsat  different  times.  When  in  his  every-day  clothes, 
we  address  him  familiarly  as  Joe,  and  take  all  sorts  of  lib- 
erties with  him  ;  but  when  he  has  donned  his  Sunday  be^t, 
he  has  such  a  stand-off,  don'  t-touch-me  air,  that  he  inspires 
awe  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  frivolous  beholders,  and  is 
mentioned  with  respect  as  Joseph.  He  is  a  big,  freckled, 
good-natured,  poky  Irishman,  who  came  over  from  "Ould 
Ireland"  when  only  a  boy.  He  stands  about  five  feet  ten 
in  his  stockings, — ^if  indeed  he  wears  such  things, — stoops 
a  little,  and  bends  his  knees  when  he  walks.  His  face  re- 
sembles a  shrivelled  red  apple,  so  round,  rosy,  and  seamed 
is  it ;  his  beard  is  a  brownish  red,  with  a  few  gray  locks 
here  and  there,  and  covers  the  whole  lower  part  of  his  face. 
His  forehead  is  high  and  rounding,  and  when  he  takes  off 
his  hat  to  scratch  his  head,  as  he  has  a  habit  of  doing,  you 
can  see  it  is  made  higher  by  the  fact  that  he  has  no  hair  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  In  fact,  the  latter  article  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  absence,  except  just  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
where  there  is  a  slight  fringe.  His  eyebrows  are  bushy,  and 
almost  conceal  his  eyes,  which,  to  use  the  poetical  expression 
of  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  resemble   "violets  fringed  with 
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quilled  lace."  Winter  or  Summer,  rain  or  shine,  he  ap- 
pears on  week  days  in  blue  overalls  patched  with  brown,  a 
pair  of  boots  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  a  fur  cap,  which  he 
wears  either  cocked  over  one  eye  in  a  most  rakish  fashion, 
or  else  so  far  on  the  back  of  his  head  that  you  wonder  how 
it  manages  to  keep  its  place.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
cap  is  replaced  by  a  straw  hat,  elegantly  fringed  around 
the  edge,  and  furnished  with  a  large  hole  in  the  top,  possi- 
bly for  ventilation.  No  one  has  come  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion as  to  why  he  wears  this  hat.  Sometimes  he  appears  in 
it  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  when  his  only  object  can  be 
the  desire  to  catch  cold  in  his  head.  Then  again  he  will 
wear  it  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  90**  in  the  shade, 
for  the  purpose  apparently  of  having  a  sunstroke.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  fond  of  variety,  and  as  he  is  not  a  girl  and 
therefore  cannot  wear  a  different  necktie  for  each  day  in 
the  week,  he  consoles  himself  by  occasionally  changing  his 
head  gear. 

But  it  is  on  Sunday  that  Joseph  is  in  all  his  glory.  Then 
is  his  craving  for  the  beautful  satisfied  ;  then  he  appears  in 
an  immaculate  suit  of  broadcloth ;  a  large,  black,  slouch 
hat ;  and  a  sky-blue  scarf,  with  a  diamond  as  large  as  a  pea 
in  it.  His  boots  shine  so  resplendent,  that  they  make  you 
wink  when  you  look  at  them  ;  and  his  hair  is  beautifully 
'^slicked  up"  to  use  his  own  expression,  with  pomade. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  thus  bedecked,  I  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  who  it  was.  I  am  a  little  near-sighted,  and  the 
creature  who  took  off  his  hat  to  me  was  so  unlike  the  Joe 
of  every  day,  that  I  did  not  realize  it  was  he.  To  tell  the 
truth,  as  he  is  not  here  to  have  his  feelings  hurt,  he  looked 
like  the  jackdaw  in  the  fable,  decidedly  uncomfortable  in 
his  unaccustomed  plumage. 

Although  Joe  is  requiY'ed  to  black  the  boots  and  see  to 
the  fires  every  morning,  and  is  exi>ected  to  go  on  errands 
whenever  it  is  necessary,   he  regards  these  minor  occupa- 
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tions  with  scorn  and  devotes  all  his  energies  to  his  garden. 
He  is  one  of  those  persons  who  can  fix  their  mind  on  only 
one  thing  at  a  time,  so  that  it  is  rather  hard  for  him  to  \w 
called  off  to  go  oni^  errand  just  when  he  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  put  potatoes  or  peas  in  the  asparagus  bed,  and 
he  is  therefore  not  a  success  as  an  errand  boy.  One  morn- 
ing Ella,  the  cook,  wanted  an  extra  waffle-iron  as  we  were 
going  to  have  company  to  tea,  so  she  sent  Joseph  over  to 
get  one  at  my  (grandfather' s^  across  the  way.  In  a  few 
minutes  Joe  came  back  saying  they  could  not  spare  it.  Ella, 
knowing  Joe's  peculiarity,  went  to  see  what  the  reason  was 
and  found  that  instead  of  asking  for  the  waffle-iron,  he  had 
demanded  the  refrigerator. 

As  a  compensation  he  is  the  perfection  of  a  gardener ;  he 
hoes  and  digs  to  that  extent  indeed  that  the  only  wonder 
is  that  anything  manages  to  grow.  But,  alas,  I  am  afraid 
he  is  not  inspired  thereunto  by  the  unselfish  desire  to  pro- 
vide us  with  fine  vegetables,  but  merely  by  the  ambition  to 
supass  my  Grandfather's  gardener. 

Another  of  Joe's  peculiarities  is  his  dislike  of  anyone 
else  interferring  in  Ms  garden.  When  Mother  mildly  sug- 
gested one  day  that  she  wanted  a  flower-bed,  and  that  the 
southern  comer  of  the  garden  would  do,  he  strongly  object- 
ed. "  Sure,  ye '  s  wouldn'  t  be  aspilin'  of  the  rhubarb  bed  V ' 
In  vain  we  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  raising 
enough  rhubarb  to  kill  forty  families  and  to  supj^ly  the 
neighborhood  with  pies  for  a  twelve-month  ;  he  could  not 
•  be  appeased,  and  retired  in  high  dudgeon  when  he  found 
us  determined.  After  brooding  over  the  matter  for  some 
time  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  for  him 
to  do  was  to  get  up  a  rival  flower-show  that  would  i)ut 
Mother's  in  the  shade.  Cheered  by  this  happy  thought, 
he  decided  on  sun-flowers  as  the  brightest  and  biggest  flow- 
ers he  could  get ;  and  accordingly  he  planted  them  in  such 
numbers  that  the  effect  from  the  kitchen  door  is  that  of  a 
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company  of  soldiers  in  yellow  and  green  uniforms  mount- 
ing guard  over  the  beds. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  these  few  facts  that  Joe  is  both 
ambitious  and  self-willed,  but  these  characteristics  are  en- 
tirely thrown  in  the  shade  by  a  greater  one,  his  slowness. 
It  takes  him  so  long  to  say  anything,  that  by  the  time  he 
has  finished  his  sentence  you  have  forgotten  what  the  fbst 
part  was.  His  mind  works  with  such  rapidity  that  if  you 
ask  him  a  question  at  ten  o'clock,  he  will  understand  it  by 
twelve  ;  and  his  gait  is  such  that  a  snail  might  race  with 
him  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  winning.  Only  once  was  he 
known  to  run,  and  that  occasion  has  been  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  our  family  history.  We 
were  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  when  we  heard  some  one 
shout,  "  Hi  there  !"  My  brother  Donald  looked  out  and 
said,  "By  thunder,  Joe's  running!"  "Why,  Don  !"  said 
my  mother  reprovingly ;  but  before  she  had  time  to  say 
any  more,  the  family  had  risen  en  luasse  and  rushed  to 
tlie  window.  Sure  enough,  there  was  Joe,  skipping  across 
the  lawn  in  a  most  lively  style,  waving  his  cap,  and  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  cart- 
driver.  When  he  hjid  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  dropi^d 
once  more  into  his  caterpiller-like  crawl,  looking  as  if  he 
rould  hardly  forgive  himself  for  having  been  hurried  out 
of  it.  Why  he  had  exerted  himself  to  such  an  ext-eht,  we 
have  never  found  out.  It  is  certain  he  was  never  again  in- 
duced to  change  from  his  usual  walk ;  not  even  when  tlie 
oliimney  was  on  fire,  and  he  was  requested  by  my  humlde 
self,  to  run  and  get  some  water.  While  he  was  trying  to 
decide  which  pail  would  hold  the  most,  we  had  the  fire  un- 
der control  ;  and  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to 
l)erform  a  sort  of  slow  dance  upon  the  c^oals  which  were  still 
glowing. 

Since  he  is  so  slow,  it  may  be  wondered  why  we  still  keep 
him,  but  the  strangest  part  remains  to  be  told  ;  in  spite  of 
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his  slowness,  he  a<*>coTnplishes  more  work  in  a  day  than  any 
other  man  around.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  while  most 
men  work  very  hard  for  a  short  time,  and  then  stop  and 
rest,  Joe  plods  right  along.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  does  so  ; 
for  if  he  should  once  st/Oj),  he  is  so  slow  that  it  would  take 
him  until  next  day  to  get  started  again. 

We  never  knew  anything  about  Joe  outside  of  his  work 
until  a  short  time  since,  for  he  does  not  live  with  us,  but 
comes  every  morning  and  goes  away  at  night.  When  we 
first  employed  him,  he  used  to  stay  all  by  himself  in  a 
house  near  Chesnut  Ljine,  l)ut  one  day  he  informed  my 
father  that  he  wjis  getting  lonely,  and  thought  he  would 
like  a  change.  "Going  to  marry,  eh?"  questioned  my 
father.  ''Guess  not,"  8ai<l  Joe,  with  a  grin;  "but  Fm 
agoin'  ter  lx>ard  with  a  widder-lady,  who  lives  in  Oakville," 
mentioning  a  little  village  not  far  from  our  home.  Remem- 
bering the  experience  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  we  prophe- 
sied a  sudden  ending  to  his  bachelorhood,  and  sure  enough  ; 
he  had  not  been  living  with  the  "widder-lady"  long,  be- 
fore the  report  came  that  he  had  married  her.  None  of 
our  questions,  however,  could  elicit  any  satisfactory  an- 
swers from  Joe.  He  would  smile  and  give  a  delighted 
chuckle  and  go  steadily  on  with  his  work ;  not  even  my 
father  could  get  any  more  out  of  him.  We  finally  came  to 
the  con<*lusiou  that  he  had  d(me  so,  but  wjis  ashamed  to  tell 
us  ;  but  since  then  we  have  decided  that  he  liked  the  repu- 
tation of  a  married  num  better  than  the  reality,  for  one  fine 
day  he  fell  in  love  with  our  cook,  and  thus  conclusively 
settled  our  doubts.  Ella  is  a  pretty  French -Canadian  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Although  slightly  deaf,she  is  very 
bright,  and  an  excellent  cook.  Probably  she  fii'st  found 
the  way  to  Joe's  heart  by  the  present  of  some  dainty  tid-bits 
for  lunch,  and  after  that  it  wa,s  easy  enough  for  her  to  com- 
plete her  conquest.  Our  former  cooks  always  had  to  go  to 
my  mother  when  they  wanted  any  vegetables,  as  Joe  would 
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never  do  anything  for  them  unless  comj)elled  to.  Bnt  Ella 
has  only  to  say  "  Please  Joe,"  and  he  will  do  anything  un- 
der the  sun  for  her.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  no 
trouble  in  the  kitchen,  and  "all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell,"  though  sometimes  my  mother  has  forebodings,  and 
says  that  everything  is  too  good  to  last  long.  She  is  afraid 
that  Ella  and  Joe  will  marry  and  spoil  it  all,  but  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  that  yet. 

Ella  is  very  much  tickled  with  the  sweet  things  Joe  saj'^s 
to  her,  and  always  tells  them  to  my  mother,  who  one  day 
said,  "I  supiK>se  you  are  very  fond  of  Joe,  Ella?"  "Oh 
yes,  ma'am,"  said  Ella  simply,  "he'll  do  very  well  for  the 
country,  when  there  ain't  any  one  else  'round."  I  fear 
from  that  speech  that  Joe's  courtship  will  not  prove  success- 
ful. But  he  is  a  most  faithful  lover  and  never  seems  in  the 
lea.st  discouraged  by  any  of  the  rebuffs  he  receives.  Per- 
liaps  Ella  may  grow  so  tired  of  snubbing  him  that  she  will 
marry  him  in  self-defence.     Who  can  tell  ? 

L.  D.,  '85. 
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Hflitffrs^  ^uhXt. 


Why  is  the  Mificellaiiy  so  long  unseconded  by  anotlier 
paper  from  some  sister  college  ?  From  out  the  growing 
number  of  colleges  for  women  only  one  paper  comes  to  us 
from  what  may  be  called,  properly,  a  wom.an's  college. 
We  say  this  with  the  kindliest  appreciation  of  the  numer- 
ous exchanges  which  adorn  our  list,  but  which  come  from 
the  many  excellent  schools  for  women  making  no  preten- 
sion to  (JoUegiat-e  work.  Again  we  do  not  forget  the  Jic- 
meio^  so  far  away  that  Atlantic  waves  must  drift  it  to  us, 
but  so  earnest,  bright  and  entertaining  that  the  Micel- 
lany  may  well  feel  that  she  has  not  only  «a  companion, 
but  a  rival.  Still,  among  American  colleges,  Smith,  Wel- 
lesley  and  Vaasar,  may,  without  too  much  confidence,  con- 
sider themselves  largely  represent^itive  of  womens'  collegi- 
ate work,  and  Vassar  is  the  only  one  whose  students  plead 
guilty  to  the  possession  of  an  editorial  pen.  Why  is  it 't 
We  can  imagine  many  answers  of  greater  or  less  reason- 
ableness, though  we  have  heard  only  one,  and  that  from  the 

lips  of  an  unenlightened  student  at ,  who  j^olitely 

"pi'esumed  we  had  time  for  tlif^  MiKoeJlauy  because  our 
studies  were  less  severe."  Possibly:  but  the  chai'ge  of 
light-mindedness  can  hardly  be  prefern^d  against  (xirton 
students,  and — but  there  is  a  limit  to  editorial  compli- 
ments. (Jertiiinly  every  right-minded  maiden  would  scorn 
the  suggestion  that  the  margin  of  hei'  college  working 
houi's  is  less  than  that  in  which  a  Harvard  or  Yale  student 
rejoices.     Neither  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  the 
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only  ones  who  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  woman's  college 
paper.  We  will  not  believe  our  success  has  been  such  that 
others  fear  to  follow.  Smith  is  deep,  why  cannot  we  have 
Ji  ripple  from  its  surface  'i  Wellesley  is  pnictical,  why  does 
she  not  leaven  the  frivolity  of  (college  journalism  by  a 
common-sense  pajn^r  ? 


College  students  are  usually  first-rate  critics — of  other 
peoples'  sayings  and  doings.  This  is  (conceded  to  be  one 
of  our  few  privileges,  (ronsetjueiitly  everybody  exi)ects  us 
to  be  croakers  minus  the  green  coat,  wlute  vest,  and  an 
extra  pjiir  of  legs.  Now,  fellow-studentxS,  we  would  not 
have  you  disappoint  the  world  iu  any  resi)ect.  No  one 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  the  (•urricMilum  of  Va«sar  ('ollege 
is  imi)erfect  in  anything  for  whi(;h  we  <'an  find  a  remedy. 
Far  from  it.  So  if  the  world  wants  criti(.»s,  critics  it  shall 
have,  and  those  too  of  the  best  type. 

Now,  in  order  to  acc<mii)lish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  the  weak  spot  in  our  present  method  of  training,  and 
then  proceed  at  once  '  to  make  that  jest  ez  strong  ez  the 
rest.'  We  have  found  it.  It  was- the  other  day  when  we 
numbered  the  twelfth  in  line  at  the  post-office  window  and 
waited  i^atiently  while  seventy-five  girls  walked  up  ahejul 
of  us  and  carried  off  their  mail  before  our  eyes — we  coun- 
ted that  many  and  then  stopped  fnmi  sheer M^eariness  com- 
bined with  the  feeling  that  that  i)hase  of  mathematics  luid 
no  charms  to  'SsootJie  our  then  savage  brejists," — it  was 
then  that  we  made  the  imi)ortiint  discovery  that  all  our 
rritical  tniining  needed  wa«  a  new  and  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects for  criticism.  The  old  ones,  the  faculty  and  teachers, 
are  hackneyed, — worn  so  smootli,  in  fact,  that  they  no 
longer  make  good  whetst^>nes.  The  want  was  no  sooner 
felt  than  supplied, — it  is  .self.  Such  a  convenient  shari>- 
.ness,  always  with  us,  and  then  so  full  of  friction  too, — 
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why  had  we  never  thought  of  it  before  ?  Why,  indeed  I 
But  now  at  least  we  need  never  be  without  it,  and  with  our 
accustomed  good  nature,  we  hasten  to  tell  all  our  friends 
about  it,  so  that  they  may  share  in  our  good  fortune. 

Now,  we  need  not  stop  using  the  old  ones  unless  we 
choose.  It  may  be  useful  to  look  askance  at  the  teacher 
whom  urgent  business  comi)els  to  break  through  the  line 
at  the  Lady  Principal's  office,  or  even  to  force  her,  by  an 
audible  comment,  into  apologizing  for  her  unwelcome  in- 
trusion by  mentioning  her  important  errand.  This  is 
usually  effective  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  new  sharpener  is 
destined  to  be  still  more  effective  if  we  are  not  afraid  of 
wearing  it  out  with  use.  Stop  and  think  for  a  minute. 
If  we  were  to  criticise  our  own  actions  one-half  so.severelv 
{IS  we  do  those  of  our  superiors  and  with  as  good  results, 
what  a  heavenly  time  we  soon  would  have.  No  more  dis- 
graceful crowds  at  mail  time  ;  no  more  selfish  wjisting  of 
our  neighbor's  time  by  depriving  her  of  her  rightful  place 
in  the  line  ;  no  more  prevaricating  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  own  that  they  really  ''  do  not 
want  to  ask  for  our  mail ;" — but  instejid,  a  long  and  orderly 
line  which  moves  quickly  up  in  single  file,  while  each  young 
lady  is  either  her  own  representative  or,  at  the  most,  that 
of  her  parlor  or  a  small  group  of  absent  friends.  What 
happiness  for  us!  What  bliss  for  the  distributor!  It 
would  not  be  long  before  he  would  know  just  what  to  ex- 
pect when  each  face  presented  itself  at  the  window,  and 
then  he  could  distribute  the  mail  in  half  the  time  it  takes 
at  present.  Eureka  !  We  feel  as  if  we  had  discovered  the 
'  philosopher's  stone.' 


In  the  midst  of  covering  window-boxes,  t^R^king  up 
peacock  feathers,  and  imi)loring  the  janitor  to  drive  a 
few  nails,  comes  home  to  our  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
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ditorial  to  be  written,  a  duty  which  will  brook  no  delay. 
-iAnd  what  more  fitting  now  while  the  srhool  year  is  still  a 
'^i^hite  page  before  us  than  to  do  our  humble  best  to  remedy 
<nne  of  the  evils  which  do  so  i)ersistently  beset  us  ?     We 
»7iean  the  rU-stand-offand-look-at  you  numner  in  which 
^ve  greet  our  new  students,  and  old  ones,  too,  who  do  not 
"^^hance  to  be  counted  among  ''our  friends."     Reserve  in 
t^he  proper  i)hw;e  is  a  very  good  thing,   and  chief  of  the 
"^^eapons  in  a  dignified  young  buly's  armory  ;  but  it  is  not 
lialf  so  essential  an  element  of  college  life  as  most  of  us 
l^hink.     Our  self  interest,  if  no  better  motive,  should  j^rompt 
^is  to  avoid  excessive  reserve  among  ourselves,  for  contact 
^nd  ac^quaintiince  with  difl'erent  kinds  of  peoi)le  broaden 
our  views  of  life,  round  ofl"  the  little  corners  of  our  hob- 
fcies,  which  our  friends,  wishing  to  indulge  us,  are  apt  to 
respect,  and  make  us  more  self-dependent  and  less   self- 
fjonc^it^d.     When  we  he^ir  stories  of  ye  olden  time,  when 
two  girls  i)arlored   togetlier    for  a  year,  yet  never  became 
sufficiently  actquainted  to  sjieak,  and  others  never  knew 
their  next  door  neighboi's,  we  proudly  feel  that  we  are  an 
improvement  ujKm  our  ancestors  in  college  life.     But  our 
«ocial  intercourse  with  our  class-mates  and  fellow-students 
in  general  still  falls  short  of  the  desired  mejisure  of  cordial- 
ity, and  we  are  too  much  given  over  to  dans  and  cliques. 
We  are  perfectly  justified  in  choosing  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  but  this  does  not  compel  us  to  look  ui)on  all  out- 
side from  the  standjxunt  of  armed  neutrality.     We  should 
at  least  regard  them  51s  i>eaceable  l)eings  who  have  come 
here  for  much  the  same  i)urp()ses  that  brought  us,  and  not 
run  away  from  them  until  they  have  shown  some  desire  to 
injure  us.     We  might  even  go  farther,  and  without  wink- 
ing at  sponging,    give  a  new  girl  a  little   assistance  now 
and  then  in  a  lesson  which  was  once  such  a  l)ug-bear  to  us, 
and  do  our  best  in  many  ways  to  i)romote  a  better  state  of 
feeling  among  us. 
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Politics  and  Phisiology  are  subjects  upon  whicn  the  aver- 
age girl  is,  I  venture  to  say,  equally  uninformed.  If  1 
should  say  that  an  intelligent,  not  unambitious  girl  of  my 
acquaintance  had  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  belief  that 
each  of  the  United  StJites  had  forty  senator,  the  stain  of 
even  a  white  lie  would  not  be  ui)on  my  conscience  ;  and  in 
stating  my  conviction  that  many  girls  cannot  locate  heart, 
lungs,and  liver,  I  know  that  I  am  stjiting  the  facts  less  strong- 
ly than  truth  warrant.  To  remedy  the  former  evil  is  an 
easy  task,  if  one  is  only  judicious  in  the  choice  of  newspa- 
pers. But  ignorance  of  our  own  bodily  structure,  is  often 
involuntary,  and  blame  cannot  attach  to  students  who  break 
down  l>ecause  they  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  their  health. 
This  may  put  us  in  the  light  of  helpless  creatures,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  cannot  keep  healthy  unless  we  know  how  to 
api)ly  the  laws  of  health  any  more  than  we  can  study  to 
advantage  without  first  learning  how  t^  use  our  minds.  In 
this  world  it  is  no  less  than  a  sac*.red  duty  to  preserve  and 
increase  our  health  and  strength  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
If  we  err  through  carelessness  and  imprudence,  our  failure 
to  become  strong  women  is  our  fault ;  if  we  err  through  ig- 
norance, the  result  is  our  misfortune.  Our  lectures  in  the 
chapel  are  most  helpful,  but  too  infrequent  to  teach  us  all 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  good.  We  are  hoping 
that  before  a  very  distant  day  study  of  the  elements  of  Phis- 
iology— practical  Phisiology — will  be  compulsory  in  the 
Freshman  year.  This  regulation  does  prevail  to  some  ex- 
tent among  American  Colleges,  at  Yale  and  Williams  Col- 
leges for  instance,  it«  results  being  most  satisfactory.  Un- 
til this  plan  becomes  j^racticable,  let  every  student  in  V'as- 
sar  College  feel  bound  by  every  law,  and  especially  that  her 
mind  may  do  the  best  work  possible,  to  make  and  keep  her 
self  as  strong  as  a  student  need*  to  be. 


<>» 
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HOME  MATTERS. 

We  are  hapi)y  in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  the  fol- 
io wing  letter  from  an  alumna. 

Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  England,  Sept.  2. 

I->ear  Professor  Mitchell: — 

Last  spring  I  did  not  pay  my  share  towards  the  Class 
F'und  that '78  anunged  to  give  to  the  Professors  in  turn, 
riiis  was  not  owing  to  forgetfulness,  but  to  principle 
ixtther. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the  more  I  realize  the  neg- 
lect women  are  subject   to  on  jic^*.ount  of  sex  merely,  so 
that  any  indication  of  such  a  tendency  calls  forth  my 
especial  animosity.      Will   you   i)lease   use   the  enclosed 
money-order  in  your  department.     I  offer  my  pittance  to 
the  Observatory,  not  because  it  is  presided  over  by  one 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  but  because  at  its 
lit^ail  is  a  woman. 

Since  coming  to  England  to  live  I  have  made  efforts  to 
pui-sue  my  mathematics,  but  the  Universities  are  here 
more  conservative  than  in  France  or  America,  both  al)out 
iidniitting  women,  and  about  re(?eiving  degrees  conferred 
t)y  foreign  institutions ;  so  I  shall  i)ossess  my  soul  in  pa- 
^♦^uce,  and  hope  that  light  may  How  in  upon  these  be- 
nighted colleges.  Sincerely, 

Harriet  Stanton-Blatoh. 


The  dearth  of  news  for  Home  Matters  gives  us  an  oi)por- 
^unity  to  propose  a  plan  which  was  suggested  to  us  during 
«i  recent  visit  to  Wellesley .  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which 
strikeij  us  more  forcibly  on  our  return  t-o  college  than  the 
•rareness  of  the  corridors  and  the  unattractiveness  of  the 
parlors.     Coming  directly  from  our  homes,  the  staring  white 
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walls  and  black  wood-work  idve  iis  but  a  cold  welcome,  and 
suggest  little  of  cheer  and  comfort. 

We,  as  loyal  Vassar  students,  would  t)e  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Wellesley  is  sui>erior  to  our  own  college  ;  but 
even  the  best  will  bear  improvement.     Of  course  we  prefer 
our  jige  to  modern  architecture,  and  we  would  not  for  the 
world  give  up  our  thoroughly  established  reputation  even 
to  be  able  to  exchange  our  dark-stained  wood  for  polished 
oak.     But  there  are  some  things  which  are  not  incomi)ati 
ble  with  age  or  dignity.     The  ''  Browning  Room,"  with  its 
stiiined  ghiss  windows,  it^  easy  chairs,  its  rich  drajiery,  its 
book3  and  j^ictures  and  general  air  of  elegance,  made  us 
wonder  why^we  could  not  have  a  gift- room  here.     It  need 
not  necessarily  l)e  ari'anged  with  all  the  elaborateness  of 
furniture  and  decoration  which  would  constitute  a  memo- 
rial room,  but  as  a  i)leasant  i)arlor  where  students  who  are 
not  Senior  could  take  their  friends.     We  know  that  there 
are  many  imi)rovements  which  need  to  be  made,  but  if  sucli 
a  room  were  once  stiirted,  i)eoi)le  could  easily  be  found  who 
would  contribute  to  it ;  in  fact,  every  one  would  be  inter- 
ested  in  a  work  which  would  add  so  much  to  our  pleasure? 
and  comfort,  and  before  long  a  j^leasant  parlor  could  be  ar  - 
ranged. 
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College  opened  Sex)teml>er  21. 

2148  guests  visited  the  college  this  summer. 

On  account  of  the  unusually  large  number  of  students, 
several  guest-rooms  have  been  converted  into  students' 
parlors. 

A  new  student  inquires  of  a  s()i)homore  the  way  to  a 
cei-tain  jmrlor,  and  is  directed  to  the  south  wing.     ^' And, 
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please,  is  there  a  south  wing  in  the  north  end  too  ?"  is  the 
puzzling  reply. 

Miss  Abbey  Leach,  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School  in  Bos- 
ton, is  teaching  in  our  Classical  Department.  The  i)08ition8 
in  the  English  Department  left  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Backus,  Miss  Hiscock  and  Miss  Scott  are 
tilled  by  Professor  Drennan,  formerly  of  Harvard  College, 
Miss  A.  Johnson,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Miss  Clark. 

Mademoiselle  See  is  teaching  French  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege.    Miss  Cowles  is  her  successor  at  Vassar. 

Mrs.  Raymond,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Raymond,  former 
president  of  Vassar  College,  has  left  her  college  home.  Her 
many  friends  in  Vassar  sincerely  miss  her,  and  hoi)e  that 
'*au Id  acquaintance"  will  not  "be  forgot"  by  her,  while 
wishing  her  many  pleasant  associations  in  her  new  home. 

Was  it  a  Condensed  French  student  or  a  Prep,  who 
called  at  the  oflBice  for  ''  an  idiotic  French  book  ? " 

Miss  Hubbard,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the 
music  department,  has  resigned  her  position  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

Both  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  Fifth  Centre  cori'i" 
dor  have  been  increased  by  two  additional  flights  of  stairs, 
opening  from  the  Fourth  Centre. 

Miss  Hussey  has  been  obliged  to  resign  her  position  as 
President  of  the  Dickens  Club,  and  Miss  Barker  was 
elected  to  fill  the  position. 

Mr.  John  Guy  Vassar  has  presented  Vassar  College  wi  th 

*25,0OO. 
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PJBBSONAIiS. 

'72. 
Miss  Brace,  of  '72,  is  studying  elocution  in  Paris. 

'73. 

Married,  July  16,  1883,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Helen  C 
Hiscock,  of  'T3,  to  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Pouglikeepsie. 

Miss  Ella  Weed  has  recently  published  a  novel  entitle 
''A  Foolish  Virgin." 

MaiTied,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  13,  1883,  Harri( 
Swinburne,  of  '73,  to  William  Gale. 

'74. 

Married,  at  Portland,  Me.,  July  1883,  Miss  E.  W.  Ba 
rett,  of  '74,  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Macdonald,  of  New  York  City. 

'76. 

Miss  Scott,  of  '76,  is  occupying  a  position  in  the  Englij: 
Department  at  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

'77. 

Miss  Cornelia  Stevens,  of  '77,  who  has  been  study ir 
music  in  Germany  for  several  years,  has  returned  I 
America. 

Married,  .Juue  7,  1883.  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  Susj 
W.  Bryan,  of  '77,  to  Rev.  Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  of  Eliz 
beth,  N.  J. 

'78. 

Married,  at  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1888,  Marti 
Innis,  formerly  of  '78,  to  William  Hopkins  Young. 
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Miss  M.  M.  Abbott,  of  '78,  has  opened  a  coeducational 
school  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  young  men  and  women  for  college. 

'79. 

Miss  Bertha  Hazard,  of  '79,  who  has  been  teaching  chem- 
istry at  Miss  Abbott's  school  in  Providence,  is  teaching 
in  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Married,  in  Jersey  City,  Sept.  17, 1883,  Miss  S.  T.  Blake, 
of '79,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Helen  Piske  Banfield,  of  '79,  is  teaching  in  Rutherford, 

N.  J. 

Married,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mary  Ballard  Burch,  to 
Mr.  Charles  SchiflF,  of  London. 

'80. 

At  Titusville,  Penn.,  June  20,  18aS,  Evelyn  S.  Pletchra, 
(Art  School  of  '80)  was  married  to  Charles  L.  Alvonl,  of 
Winsted,  Conn. 

Married,  July,  1883,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Louise  L. 
Brockway,  of  '80,  to  Thaddeus  P.  Stanwocxl,  of  Boston. 

Married,  at  Unity,  Me.,  August  11,  1883,  Helen  Husaey, 
of '80,  to  Charles  Severance,  of  Oka,  Montjina. 

Miss  Ada  Thurston,  of  '80,  is  teiu'.hirig  gymnastics  at 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

■ 

Miss  Claire  Rustin,  of  '80,  is  studying  music  in  Boston 
this  winter. 

Miss  Carrie  Canfield,  of  '80,  has  returned  from  Europe. 
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'81. 

Married,  June  6,  1888,   at  Elmira,  N.    Y.,    M.    Adel^ 
Pratt,  of  '81,  to  Mr.  J.  Fremont  Tliompson. 

Miss  Emma  Hodge,  of  '81,  is  teaching  in  Miss  Abbott'?^ 
school.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Lillie  Stanton,  of  '82, ,  is  teaching  music  in  Albany^ 

N.  Y. 

Married,  June  27,  18a3,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Winifred 
Learned  of  '82,  to  John  Wilson  Brown. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Coleman,  of  '82,  is  teaching  in  Miss  Lig- 
gett's  school,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Miss  Lucy  Case  (Art  School,  '82),  and  Miss  Mary  Case, 
of  '82,  have  returned  from  Europe. 

Miss  Skinner,  of  '82,  has  returned  from  Europe. 

'83. 

Annie  Blythe  West,  of '83,  has  gone  a.s  a  missionary  to 
Yokohama,  Jai)an. 

Miss  Mary  Stevens,  of  '83,  is  r>eaching  Latin  and  Greek 
in  Miss  Conway's  school,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Cornelia  Raymond,  of  '83,  is  preceptress  of  the 
Delaware  Acjuleray,  a  coeducational  institution  in  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Lena  Bostwick,  of  '83,  is  teaching  in  Miss  Porter's 
school,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Jennie  Yost,  of  '83,  is  teaching  in  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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Miss  Susan  P.*  Swift,  of  '83,  is  teaching  in   Morristown, 
N.J. 

Mias  Sara  Cecil,  ex-83,  has  returned  from  Europe. 

'84. 
Mias  Louise  Comwell,  of  '84,  has  returned  from  Europev 

'86. 

Mias  Ramsay,  of  '86,  is  teaching  in  Pine  Grove,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Potter,  of  '86,  was  married  Aug.  Ifi,  188.3,  to  Wil- 
liam E.  Witter,  of  I^aGi-ange,  N.  Y.  They  sail  in  October 
as  missionaries  to  Assam. 

Died,  at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  Sei)t.  6,  1883,  Mary  Mark- 
ham,  of  '76. 

Mary  Markham  died  Sept.  6.  Every  repetition  of  these 
words  will  add  another  to  the  friends  who  grieve  over  their 
sudden  loss.  Tlie  class  of  '76  parts,  sori'owf ully  from  one  of 
its  most  valued  meml)ers.  We  have  all  known  the  practi- 
cal ability,  relied  on  the  calm  judgment  and  loved  the  warm 
heart  which  now  make  it  necessary  to  judge  her  life  by  what 
she  did  rather  than  by  its  few  years.  Our  sorrow  must  al- 
ways be  second  only  to  that  of  her  family,  to  whom  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy. 


^•» 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


Tlie  ComToercial  Traveller's  Magazine^  has  a  decided 
flavor  of  the  '* drummer."  It  is  a  new  departure,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  glow  older.     We  can  give  our 
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candid  opinion  of  the  journal  in  a  very  few  words : — it  is 
the  poorest  in  literary  style,  the  lowest  in  moral  tone,  yet 
withal  one  of  the  best  printed  of  all  the  magazines  upon 
our  table. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  we  take  up  the  Century,  This  at 
least  is  always  good,  always  suited  to  the  ^'many  minds  of 
many  men."  Here  is  an  article  full  of  delightful  reminis- 
cences for  all  who  wish  to  tread  ^in  the  footsteps  of  Thack- 
eray," and  Richard  Grant  White's  description  of  ^'Old 
New  York  and  its  Houses,"  cannot  fail  to  interest  those 
who  know  the  New  York  of  to-day.  The  lover  of  biogra- 
phy finds  something  new  about  Martin  Luther,  Longfellow, 
and  Thomas  Bewick ;  the  novel -dreamers  may  revel  in  ''  Tlie 
Bread-winners,"  and  "A  Woman's  Reason,"  (which  is  con- 
cluded in  just  the  way  that  everyone  expected  it  would  be), 
while  one  who  is  fond  of  travels  can  but  enjoy  '^  A  Foreign- 
er in  Venice,"  and  ^'Through  Waterspout  and  Typhoon." 
The  poetry  is,  as  usual,  mediocre,  but  the  illustrations  are 
very  fine. 

The  St,  Nicholas  is  as  clever  and  as  funny  as  ever. 

In  the  current  Atlantic,  F.  Marion  Crawford's  "A  Ro- 
man Singer,"  continues  "tomakeamost  bewitching  figure/' 
and  George  Parsons  Ljithrop's  story  of  ^'Newport"  to  l)e 
very  tiresome;  but  "A  Playin'  of  Old  Sledge  at  the  Settle- 
ment," byCnuldock,  is  very  bright,  and  ^'Amiability:  a 
Philosopical  Romance,"  is  good.  In  the  line  of  deeper  sub- 
jects there  are  interesting  papers  on  "Heredity,"  "Knowl- 
edge," "Tlie  Mutilation  of  Ancient  Texts,''  "  Volcano  Stud- 
ies," and  "Maenadism  in  Religi(m."  In  the  latter  article, 
Miss  Robins  very  clearly  shows  that  "the  power"  so 
strongly  desired  in  "revival  meetings,"  particularly  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  always  gninted  to  men  and  women 
with  badly  balanced  minds,  or  extremeh^  nervous  t»empera- 
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iiients,   '*  who  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  religious  be- 
lief which  does  not  concern  itself  with  works." 

The  University  Quarterly  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  "'New  York  City  as  a  Ix)cation  for  a  University."  In 
it  we  are  told  'that  in  such  a  city  as  New  York  the  very 
atmo»i)here  insjMres  with  the  restlessness  and  activity  and 
jinictical  fon^e  which  l>est  equij)  the  young  for  the  practical 
^.-ontestsof  after  life,  and  that  the  teacher  also  must  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere,  and  necessarily  affected  by  it  will  be 

vet  more  successful  in  his  vocation.' 

•■ 

Tn  addition  to  the  Quarterly  very  few  (^)llege  journals 
have  yet  mjide  their  appeamnce.     A  new  exchange  from 
L<mdon,  called  (Mr  Mo,gazlne,    is  published  quarterly,  by 
the  ''Association  of  Old  Pupils''  belonging  to  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.     While  there  is  noth- 
ing i)retentious  about  it,  it  is  unusually  bright  and  enter- 
taining.    We  shall  l>e  very  haj^py  to  make  its  further  ac- 
q\iaintance. 

Tlie  only  striking  tiling  in  the  AmJierst  i^tudent  is  an  ode 
to  '*A  Summer-School-Girrs  Belt  Found  in  mv  Room."  Its 
peculiar  merit  lies  in  its  length,  which  is  l)ut  a  few  feet  long- 
er than  its  title.  The  method  of  rhyming  is  unique,  for  in- 
^'taiu'e,  in  the  fii'st  stan/jv  the  lirst  and  third  verses  rhvme  ; 
in  the  second,  the  third  and  fourth  ;  while  in  the  last  stanza 
the  tii^st  vei'se  rhvmes  with  the  thii'd  and  the  second  with 
fourth.  There  are  three  stanzjis  of  four  verses  each.  Poor 
fellow  I  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  never  feel  so  badly 
again. 

Hie  Yale  Record  and  Courant^  as  well  as  the  Artjo  have 
'^gunthe  year  with  the  usual  amount  of  slang,  and  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  base  ball. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  the  Oherlin  RfHew,  but  would  wish 
that  it  weie  a  uienibHr  of  the  I.  P.  A.,  so  that  it  might  get 
its  news  iirst  hand  instead  of  through  the  daily  papers  and 
other  uncertain  mediums. 

We  welcome  heartily  (everything  which  gives  a  little  in- 
sight into  the  life  of  the  College-girl  in  England.  We  were 
rather  in(*lined  to  think  her  somewhat  less  frivolous  than 
her  American  cousin,  but,  in  tliis  numbei-of  the  (rlrton  lie- 
riew.  we  read  of  '•Lawn  Tennis,"  ''Fancy  Dress  Balls/' 
and  tableaux,  and  our  s])irits  rose.  To  be  sure  the  tableaux 
all  represented  scenes  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the 
fan<*v  custuines  w(»re  mainlv  classical,  while  Tennis  was 
treated  of  in  a  very  scieiitiiic  styh^  yet  it  is  evident  that 
thev  as  well  as  w(»  relish  a  little  vaiietv  now  and  then.  But 
on  the  whole  it  se(»ms  to  us  tluit  we  lind  more  real  recrea- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  our  lighter  ])astim(*sand  that  they 
leave  us  the  readier  to  makf^  a  fresh  and  mon*  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  on  College  work.  When  w(»  i>Iay,  we  play  ;  but 
when  we  work,  we  work. 

Tf  Tha  Miidvrn  Atje  possess(»s  (me  good  (pudity  above 
another,  it  is  ])eiseverance.  ff  its  i)rint  was  notex(H*nible, 
and  if  its  selections  of  stories  from  foreign  authors  was  as 
good  as  its  last  thn^e  (h»])artments  ;-*' Sayings  and  Do- 
ings," ''Books  and  Book  Ab^n,**  '*  Stag(»  and  Studio,"  we 
should  be  coinp(»ll(»d  to  consider  it  a  (Compilation  second 
only  to  Littell's.  As  it  is  we  aiv  (piit<»  willing  t(M»xchange 
with  it,  so  long  as  it  grows  no  worse. 


I.  P.  A. 


Kv(My  community,  wlu^ther  large  or  small,  has  certain 
customs  and  featur(^s  which  diirei-  from  the  customs  and 
featuivs  of  other  communities.      It  would  s(M»m  that  life 
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within  different  colleares  of  one  connti'v  must  he  much 
the  same,  yet  even  in  oui*  American  colle»?es,  all  carried 
on  accordinir  to  the  same  jilan,  indivi<luality  crops 
out.  A  Williams  (-olleire  student  writ(»s  what  nuiv  l>e  in- 
teresting  news  to  the  «Miterprising  Vassar  ^irls  who  not 
infrequently  take  a  ten  mile  walk  in  the  afternoon, —  '*  in 
>^roups  of  not  less  than  four." 

''There  is  a  feature  of  our  <*ollep*  life  -an  imjiortant  one 
to  iis — wliicli,  if  not  uni(iue,  is  ar  least  without  many  cor- 
i-Hsjiondents  so  far  as  I  know.  This  is  the  holichiy  given 
us  ill  sprinir  niid  fall  foi*  the  i)urpose  of  allowing  extended 
pede^strian  trips.  We,  as  you  may  know,  pride  ourselves 
on  our  mountains,  and  make  it  a  point  to  l>e<*()ine  ac- 
quainted with  rhem.  The  man  who  has  not  climbed  (Irey- 
lock,  Berlin,  Pt^rersburij:,  Williams  and  half-a-flozen  other 
]>Haks  is  a  <*uriosity.  The  fnculty  re<*ognize  and  approve 
this  iu'Os])ensity  of  ours,  and  to  afford  mor«»  sc()])e  for  its 
exercise,  they  give  us  forty-eight  hours  at  a  tiin(^  most  con- 
venient tons,  during  the  early  i)artof  October  when  the 
frdiage  is  w<»ll  turned,  and  again  in  May  when  the  moun- 
tains are  green.  The  men  sometimes  go  to  <*onsi<ler- 
able  distances  on  these  davs.  Henniiiirton,  18  miles  and 
return,  and  places  *i^'^  miles  an<l  return  ar<»  common  trips. 
1  myself  rrami)e<l  to  Northampton  with  a  <'ompanion  last 
year.  The  distan<M'  there  is  tiftv  miles,  and  we  were  ba(;k 
within  the  fortv-eight  hours.  The  fall  holidav  is  called 
Srenerv  Dav.  the  sprinu  holidav  Mountain  I>av. 
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FronHi.  V,  PutuanrsSons,  New  York,  w(»  Iiave  nMHMved  : 
■•Studies  in  liitei-atuie,"  and  ^'Studies  in  Hiogiaphy,'' 
two  comi)lilations  of  int(Mestimc  valuable  essa vs  ri< uu  the 
lending  Knglish  leviews. 

Also  from  the  same  ])ublishiMs  '*X.  Y.  Z."  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Leavenworth  <'ase,-'  ami  which  is  if  anything 
wors»*  than  its  pr(Mle<'«»ss  ;r. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  sends  us  a  circular  on  ''Co 
education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States." 

St^iiel  &  Avery,  Rochester,  are  the  i)ublishers  of  '*God 
Out  and  Man  In,"  a  pamphlet  which  is  supposed  to  knock 
Robert  Ingersoll  out  of  existence. 

The  Friends'  Book  Store  sends  an  essay  ui)on  ''Judicial 
Oaths  and  their  EflFect,"  whicli  asserts  'thatfoi*  so<*iety  to 
set  up  a  distiction,  which  is  not  in  the  Christian  code  be- 
tw'een  lying  with  an  added  oath  and  a  lie  without  it,  and 
for  judicial  tiil)unals  to  supi)ort  the  distinction,  w^eakens 
the  i)ublic  conscience,  both  by  undervaluing  the  naked 
truth  and  by  disregarding  and  express  command  of  Christ ' 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  follow  ing  exchanges  : 

Adelphlan,  Amhrrfit  t^tuflenL  Atlaniir,  BhU^h  Student^ 
Beloit  liotnul  Tabh\  Bvi'kh'umu  liosion  ^Vv(My  AdTrrtiacr^ 
Bowdoiii  Orient.  Bruuonian,  Century.  Chaffl  (■afby  Echo, 
College  Argus,  College  Press.  Colund)i(t  Spectator,  Acta 
Columhiana^  Conrordiensiii.  Cornell  liecieic.  Sun.  Dart- 
viouth.  Dickson  tan,  Weekltf  Enterjyrise^  Glrton  Jieriew. 
Hamilton  Coll,  Mo,,  Hamilton  Lit,^  Jfarrard  Adroca/e, 
Crimson.  Da.il //  Herald,  Lampoon,  Harerfordian,  Hlini, 
Indiana  Sluderd,  Kansas  lieriew,  Lafatiette  Coll.  Jour- 
nal^ Lantern,  Lasell  Leaves,  Lehigh  tiurr.  Mercury^ 
Michigan  Argonaut.  Chronicle,  University,  Modern  Age^ 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  Occident.  Our  Magazine,  Pehn. 
C(>ll,  Mtt,.  Princeton  Tiger.  Nassau  J  jit.,  Princeton  iany 
liockford  Sem.Mag.,  Rutgers  Targum.  St, Nicholas,  Syra- 
cuse Unicersity  Herald,  Syracusan,  The  Collegian,  Tht 
Tech,,  Trinity  Tablet,  Undergraduate,  Uninrsity  Quar- 
terly,  Unicersity  Cynic^  University  Mag.,  William's  Ar go, 
AthencEitm,  Woman\s  journal^  Yale  Courant,  Lit.^  Ncics^ 
Record. 


\ 
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POETS   HOMES  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


''  Onr  houses  shape  themselves  palpably  upon  our  inner 
and  outer  natures,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  and  to  know  a  man's 
house  is,  to  a  degree,  to  know  the  man  himself.  It  is  a  kind 
of  acquaintance  which  does  not  need  the  formality  of  an 
introduction.  It  advances  you  at  once  to  tlie  stage  where 
conversation  is  unnecessary.  Three  of  Cambridge's  famous 
houses,  those  of  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Holmes,  have  an 
historical  as  well  as  a  literary  interest.  It  needs  but  a  half- 
imagining  to  biing  back  the  old  English  tories,  the  famous 
generals  of  the  Continental  anny,  and  the  statesmen  who 
have  occupied  these  houses, — they  seem  their  fitting  occu- 
pants. I  confess  that  I  never  pass  by  the  Longfellow  house, 
and  look  up  through  the  gateway  in  the  lilac  hedge  toward 
the  ample  front  of  the  mansion,  with  its  terraced  grounds, 
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and  the  white  wooden  railing  marking  the  edge  of  the  lower 
terrace,  without  a  mental  picture  of  Washington  in  the 
midst  of  the  scene.  The  old  houses  have  a  dignity  and  a 
stateliness  which  demand  historic  associations  as  their  com- 
plement. Any  description  of  Longfellow' s  house  seem  su- 
pei'fluous.  Everyone  must,  in  imagination,  at  least,  know 
its  square-built  shape,  its  broad  porches  on  either  side ;  its 
ami)le  gi*ounds,  its  wide  stretch  of  lawn  to  the  right,  upon 
which  the  poet's  study  windows  open,  with  the  fringe  of 
willows  at  the  farthest  edge,  and  the  high  hedge  of  lilacs 
which  in  summer  almost  screen  the  house  from  view.  Eve- 
ry one  must  know,  too,  its  place  in  Revolutionary  history  ; 
know  that  Washington,  coming  to  Cambridge  in  July  to 
take  command  of  the  Continental  army,  made  this  house  his 
head-quarters  and  occupied  it  for  eight  months ;  that  Mrs. 
Washington  held  her  levees  and  gave  her  dinners  there, 
and  that  many  of  the  noted  patriots  of  the  day  gathered 
there  for  councils  of  war  and  state.  In  these  later  years,  it 
has  been  made  "eloquent  with  the  speech  with  which  the 
poet' s  pen  has  endowed  i  t. " '  Here  is  the  '  'Children' s  Chair' ' 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  under  which  the  "Village 
Blacksmith' '  had  his  forge  ;  here  is  the  picture  of  his  three 
daughters :  "Grave  Alice  and  laughing  AUegi-a,  and  Edith 
with  golden  liair  ;"  here  the  pen  made  from  the  "wood  from 
the  frigate's  mast/'  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  that  "points 
and  l)eckons  with  its  hands,  fi'om  its  massive  case  of  oak.'*' 
We  all  know  these,  if  we  have  never  seen  them. 

Farther  out  of  town,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mount  Au- 
burn, is  Elmwood,  the  homes  of  .Fames  Russell  Lowell.  In 
general  style  the  house  is  like  Ijongfellow's,  a  large  double 
wooden  house,  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  and  painted  a 
strong  yellow,  with  white  trimmings.  But  Elmwood  has 
the  advantage  in  situation,  it  has  no  near  neighbors,  and 
stands  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its  acres.  I  saw  it  first  on 
an  autumn  day,  when  it  stood  out  boldly  among  the  bare 
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branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  ground  was  thick  with  the 
fallen  leaves  ;  the  only  sound  was  their  rustling  as  my  foot- 
steps stirred  them,  or  they  were  lifted  by  the  October  breeze. 
By  force  of  contrast,  I  thought  of  one  scene  in  its  history. 
Here  lived  Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  of  the  English  lieutenant 
governors,  and  the  records  give  us  not  only  the  fact  of  his 
residence,  but  the  cause  and  order  of  his  going.  It  seems 
that,  as  it  was  judged  desirable  by  the  Americans  that 
he  should  leave,  a  number  of  citizens  went  to  inform  him  of 
their  decision.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  house,  their 
number  had  increased  to  four  thousand,  and  presented  a 
verj'  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  their  demand.  The 
lieutenant-governor  may  have  been  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
a  continued  residence  at  Elmwood,  and  may  even  have  felt 
some  determination  to  stay,  but  he  was  open  to  reason,  and 
handed  in  his  resignation  on  the  spot.  Later,  the  house  ren- 
dered a  patriotic  service  in  sheltering  the  wounded  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Its  heavy  front  door  stands  open,  and  the  entrance  is 
closed  by  one  made  of  small  panes  of  glass.  Through  it 
you  see  the  wide  hall  with  its  polished  hard  wood  floor, 
and  the  double  staircase,  with  a  broad  flight  starting  from 
either  end  of  the  hall  and  meeting  on  a  common  landing  in 
the  second  story.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  adopr  opens 
out  upon  the  lawn,  which  is  almost  a  field  in  extent,  and 
contains  the  elms  planted  by  the  i:>oet's  father.  Like  many 
of  the  old-fashioned  houses,  Elmwood  was  built  so  that 
either  side  could  be  considered  the  front  of  the  house.  I  know 
of  nothing  better  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  oj)inion  of 
our  ancestors  than  this  fact  that  they  needed  no  back  doors 
to  their  houses. 

In  the  hall  stands  the  old-fashioned  clock,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  family  i^ortrait^,  among  them  one  of  the 
poet  himself,  taken  when  he  was  a  young  man.  At  your 
left  as  vou  enter  ai'e  the  rooms  which  Mr.  Lowell  uses  as 
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his  study.     The  two  connect  by  arched  openings  on  either 
side  of  the  open  fiieplac^es,  where  you  hear  the 

**  Elm  wood  chimney's  deep-throated  roar." 

In  the  room  at  the  rear  stands  the  poet's  writing  table. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  book  cases,  and  from  the  deep, 
small-paned  windows  you  look  out  upon  the  wide  lawn. 
Your  gaze  falls  ui)on  absolute  quiet,  almost  on  absolute 
solitude ;  the  only  signs  of  life  are  furnished  by  some  cows 
placidly  chewing  their  cud  under  one  of  the  trees.  It  is 
like  a  stanza  from  one  of  Wordworth's  poems,  or  a  pictui'e 
by  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Every  place  has  its  peculiarities,  and  one  of  the  first  ten- 
dencies of  a  stranger  is  to  generalize.  The  stranger  in  Cam- 
bridge comes  to  his  generalization  soon  ;  he  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  significance  in  colors,  and  that  bright 
yellow  is  associated  with  distinction.  The  Longfellow 
house,  Elmwood,  and  the  Holmes  homestead  are  all  of  this 
strong  shade  of  yellow.  The  "Annex"  rejoices  in  a  coat 
of  the  same  color,  and  if  the  old  President's  House  does 
not,  we  feel  that  it  is  because  it  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate 
and  bec(mie  a  student's  dormitory.  This  color  test  ideni- 
fies  a  small  house,  set  quite  far  back  from  the  street,  and 
almost  hidden  by  evergreens.  In  the  reputation  which  his 
later  works  have  made  him,  i)robably  few  remember  that 
Mr.  HowelFs  first  writings  wei'e  in  verse,  and  that  when, 
like  the  hero  of  a  religious  novel,  he  set  out  to  make  his 
fortune,  he  was  imned,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  stout 
heart,  with  a  small  volume  of  poems.  Patience  and  poetry 
liave  had  their  perfect  work,  and  Mr.  Howells  has  a  home 
in  Caml)ridge  which  reseml)les,  in  the  one  point,  those  of 
the  distinguished  poets.  But  the  resemblance  is  of  color, 
not  of  kind.  This  house  has  no  history,  and  a  carping  critic 
may  tind  a  pi'oportion  l)etween  its  size  and  its  probable  dis- 
tinction.    The  novelist  has,  however,  hit  upon  the  one  effec- 
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tual  plan  of  securing  himself  iigiiinst  interrui)tion  when  he 
J8  at  work.  His  study  is  of  such  a  size  that  a  visitor  would 
T)e  almost  a  physical  impossibility. 

But  *' the  worst  of  a  modern  stylish  mansion,''  says  Dr. 
Holmes,  '*is  that  it  has  no  i)lace  for  ghosts,"  and  he  claims 
as  one  of  the  meritsof  the  ''gambrel-r(X)fed  house  "  in  which 
he  was  bom,  that  it  was  l)uilt  with  a  view  to  accommjulat- 
ing  this  class  of  occupants,  and  had  a  garret  ''tit  to  lodge 
any  respectable  ghost.''     If  any  sj)ectres  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  secure  comfortable  lodgings, 
we  imagine  they  *'gave  notice"'  some  time  ago,  and  moved 
to  a  moi-e  congenial  neighlx)rhood .     The  Inmse  is  now  col- 
lege property  and  st^mds  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
college  grounds,  henmied  in  by  the  great  University  build- 
ings ;  the  Hemenway  gymnasium  is  at  its  left,  and  close 
"behind  it  stsmds  the  new   Ijjiw  Sc^hool.     It  was  built  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  beams 
and  rafters  were  of  such  a  size  that  a  dozen  of  them  would 
furnish  the  timbei*  for  a  modern  Queen  Anne  cottiige.     But, 
though  its  constitution  is  sound,  and  it  bids  fair  to  outlast 
many  of  the  younger  generation  that  have  sprung  up  ai*ound 
it,  it  begins  to  show  sui)erficial  signs  of  age.     There  is  a 
^'rinkle  or  two  on  its  kindly,  dignified  face.     It  has  ''set- 
tled,'- apparently,  and  its  lines  are  not  as  true  as  they  on<'e 
were.     It  still  holds  as  its  own  a  small  portion  of  the  yard 
-which  was  once  a  children's  play  ground,  and  the  irreve- 
rent imagination  pictures  here  the  Autocnit  himself,  as  a 
Tjinall  boy  in  a  hat  very  much  too  large  for  him. 

"I  was  om^e  equipped  in  a  hat  of  Leghorn  stniw,  having  a 
hrim  of  much  wider  dimensi(ms  than  were  usual  at  that 
time,  and  sent  to  school  in  that  portion  of  my  native  town 
which  lies  nearest  to  this  metropolis.  On  my  way  I  wjis 
met  by  a  'Port-chuck.'  as  we  used  to  call  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  that  locality,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 


i- 
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The  Port-chuck.  Hello,  you  sir,  joo  know  th'  wuz  goin' 
to  be  a  race  tomorrah  ? 

Myself.  No.  Who's  goin'  to  run,  'n  wher's  't  goin' 
to  be? 

The  Port-c7iuck.  'Squire  Mico  'n'  Doctor  Williams, 
round  the  brim  o'  your  hat. 

These  two  much  respected  gentlemen  being  the  oldejst  in- 
habitants at  that  time,  and  the  alleged  race-course  being 
out  of  the  question,  the  Port-chuck  also  winking  and  twist- 
ing his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  I  perceived  that  I  had  been 
trifled  with." 

But  the  house  has  its  ancient  as  well  as  it  modem  history. 
In  the  floor  of  "the  study"  are  dents  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  butts  of  the  Continental  muskets,  and  we  are 
told  "that  military  consultations  were  held  in  that  room 
when  the  house  was  General  Ward' s  headquarters ;  that 
the  Provincial  generals  and  colonels  and  other  men  of  war, 
there  planned  the  movements  which  ended  in  the  fortifying 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  that  Warren  slept  in  the  house  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle ;  that  President  Langdon  went  forth  from 
the  western  door  and  prayed  for  God' s  blessing  on  the  men 
just  setting  forth  on  their  bloody  expedition." 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  occupant  of  the  house  on  record 
who  has  added  to  its  reputation.  Here  lived,  in  early  times, 
— ^he  was  its  recorded  proprietor, — a  certain  Jonathan  Hast- 
ings, a  farmer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  word  Yan- 
kee,— a  term  he  invented  to  express  excellence. 

It  would  seem,  with  its  varied  store  of  traditions  and  its 
years  of  honorable  service,  that  the  old  mansion  had  earned 
the  right  to  live  out  its  life  in  the  i^lace  it  has  filled  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  But  in  its  present  position  it  interferes 
with  the  architectural  effect  of  the  new  Law  School,  and 
{Sentiment  stands  no  chance  against  the  demands  of  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  to  be  pulled  down,  or,  worse  fate  still, 
jnoved  away,  ajid  soon  the  "Old  House,  with  the  Xiong 
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Entay  and  the  White  Chamber,  (where  I  wrote  the  first 
verses  that  made  me  known,  starts  pede  in  uno^  pretty  near- 
ly), and  the  Little  Parlor,  and  the  Study,  and  the  old  books 
in  uniforms  as  varied  as  those  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  used  to  be,"  will  be  but  a  matter  of 
memory,  and  will  live  for  us  only  in  the  pictures  of  it  which 
have  been  given  us  by  its  most  distinguished  son. 

E.  M.  H.,  '82. 


^•» 


OUR  POOR  AND  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH 

THEM  i 


Social  science  can  afford  no  more  baffling  problem  than 
this  question  :  What  shall  we  do  with  our  poor  ?  Its  every 
a8i)ect  is  puzzling.  In  the  first  j)liice,  why  are  people  poor  ? 
Why  is  it  that  in  every  country  and  in  every  city  so  many 
human  beings  are  ground  down  beneath  this  crushing  load, 
with  all  its  attendant  misfortunes  i  Why  as  one  class  rises 
in  wealth  and  importance,  does  another  alw^ays  sink  to 
deeper  degradation  and  suffering  i  Why  are  so  many  in- 
nocent children  born  into  the  world  with  poverty  and  sin 
as  their  only  heritage  ?  Philosophers  and  theologians  have 
been  for  ages  beating  their  heads  against  these  knotty  ques- 
tions, and  for  the  most  part  have  brought  away  nothing 
but  bruises.  Tlie  problem  remains  as  mysterious  as  ever, 
and  the  most  sensible  disposal  we  can  make  of  it,  is  to  tnist 
the  solution  to  the  Infinite  mind  which  alone  can  fully  com- 
prehend it.  But  if  we  cannot  understand  or  explain  the 
why^  there  remains  a  more  practical  field  for  investigation 
in  the  how.  If  we  can  neither  entirely  prevent  nor  remove 
poverty,  we  can  yet  do  much  to  alleviate  its  w  retchedness  ; 
and  how  to  do  this  is  a  question  only  a  shade  less  puzzling 
than  the  other.    As  with  all  questions  of  a  practical  nature, 
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our  only  hope  of  solving  it  lies  in  acquainting  oni-selves  ai 
thoroughly  as  i)ossible  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  This, 
on  the  one  hand,  will  prevent  our  underrating  its  evils,  anc 
on  the  other,  it  will  remove  from  our  minds  much  of  th< 
sentimental  nonsense  which  is  so  prevalent  on  the  subject, 
It  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the  use  of  those  supeilicial  reme- 
dies which  are  so  often  applied,  and  which  only  serve  tc 
make  matters  worse ;  at  leawt  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  treat 
dyspepsia  with  fever-remedies. 

Beginning  with  poverty's  aristocracy,  we  find  the  class 
to  which  have  belonged  the  parents  of  so  many  famous 
men,  the  "poor  but  respectable,"  for  whom  life  is  a  hanc 
to  hand  struggle,  to  w^hom  a  new  book  or  a  picture  means 
the  absence  of  cake  or  a  new  winter  bonnet,  but  who  will 
have  the  book,  who  wear  their  clothes  threadbare  on  both 
sides,  yet  contrive  somehow  to  present  a  decent  appearance. 
This  is  the  class  of  poor  wiiich  we  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out, for  out  of  it  come  some  of  the  stoutest  sinew^s,  the 
truest  hearts  and  the  clearest  brains  of  which  our  land  can 
boast.  By  no  means  so  desimble,  however,  is  the  multi- 
tude of  tramps  which  has  swarmed  all  over  the  country  foi 
a  few  years  past ;  they  are  usually  strong,  able-l>odied  men 
who  have  found  the  struggle  of  life  too  hard  for  them,  and 
have  accordingly  given  it  up  ;  but  deciding  that  the  world 
owes  them  a  living,  have  started  out  with  a  determination  to 
take  it  in  the  eaoiest  possible  way.  There  is  a  strange  fas- 
cination about  this  sort  of  life  ;  a  *long  stretch  of  smooth 
road,  a  fi'agrant  hay-mow  for  a  bed,  the  certainty  of  some- 
where being  able  to  get  a  breakfast  for  nothing,  a  cool, 
shady  spot  by  the  roadside  foi*  a  naj).  These  soon  come  to 
satisfy  the  whole  ambition  of  a  professional  tramp,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  he  settles  down  into  an  honest,  industri- 
ous citizen.  Many  touching  little  ballads  and  romances 
have  been  inspii*ed  by  the  trann) ;  but  he  does  not  easily 
awaken  sympathy  in  those  who  have  seen  him  chalking  his 
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way  from  one  gate-post  to  another,  ordering  his  food  and 
then  throwing  it  away  before  he  is  fairly  out  of  sight,  and 
ready  to  steal,  burn  or  kill  upon  what  often  seems  very 
slight  provocation.  The  tramj)  question  has  always  been  a 
perplexing  one  to  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  Athens 
banished  all  sturdy  vagnmts,  and  claimed  the  right  to  know 
the  occupation  of  every  citizen  ;  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, stringent  laws  were  enacted  against  all  vagrants  and 
strolling  playere.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  legislation 
which  has  been  expended  upon  it,  the  question  still  re- 
mains an  open  one,  however  conclusively  settled  for  one 
part  of  New  York  State  which  was  suddenly  and  almost 
entirely  relieved  of  this  nuisance  when  it  became  known 
that  "tramping"  meant  ninety  days  in  Albany  at  hard 
labor. 

But  the  i)Oor  who  appeal  to  us  most  strongly  for  sym- 
pathy and  assistiince  are  found  chiefly  in  our  large  Eastern 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  No  such  class  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  country  ;  the  men  who  came  here  ex- 
pected to  meet  obstacles,  and  to  overcome  them  too  ;  they 
were  frugal,  industrious  and  ambitious,  and  as  a  result 
they  lived  honest,  self-respecting  and  self-su])porting  lives. 
But  since  the  idea  has  si)read  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  Europe  that  America  is  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise,  where 
food  is  cheap  and  wages  high,  where  work  becomes  play 
and  a  man  will  grow  rich  in  spite  of  himself,  all  this  has 
changed.  Emigrants  arrive  at  Castle  Garden  with  as  few 
definite  plans  for  the  future  as  they  have  dollars  in  their 
jKKJkets,  vaguely  hoping  that  somehow  prosperity  will  be 
inevitable  now  that  they  have  reai^hed  free  America.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
not  regulated  by  political  freedom.  Many  find  employ- 
ment in  manufactories,  where  they  receive  such  wages  as 
enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  more  beer  and  their 
wives  with  more  cheap  finery  than  was  possible  in  the  old 
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country;  they  become  "free  and  independent  citizens,"  too, 
and  they  join  a  trades-union.  In  a  few  years  it  occurs  to 
them  that  they  are  not  rich,  while  their  employers,  are ; 
then  comers  a  ''strike."  The  workmen  are  out  of  employ- 
ment until  cold  and  starvation  drive  them  back  to  the  fac- 
tories ;  sometimes  they  gain  their  point  and  obtain  slightly 
higher  wages,  but  even  with  this  advance  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  their  loss  is  made  good.  Then  some  accident 
or  sickness  comes,  and  the  family  is  brought  to  the  deepest 
poverty.  The  children  grow  up  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  and  the  same  stoiy  is  repeated :  ignorance,  want  and 
degradation  combine  to  kill  every  noble  impulse  which 
may  come  to  them.  This  external  change  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one ;  since  they  left  the  shores  of  Europe  their 
minds  have  made, — in  some  respects, — a  wonderful  gi'ow^th ; 
they  have  learned  to  want  many  things  whose  possession 
they  never  dreamed  of  before  ;  their  appetites,  their  desires, 
their  necessities  have  all  increased.  But,  sad  to  say,  they 
are  no  more  able  to  procure  all  these  things  than  they  were 
before,  and  the  only  effect  of  their  new  ambition  is  to  make 
them  gi'umble  at  their  lot  and  try  to  conceal  it  with  mock 
gentility.  What  can  be  done  for  such  people  ?  ' '  The  gods 
help  those  who  help  themselves,"  but  how  are  we  to  help 
those  who  not  only  do  not  help  themselves,  but  are  unwil- 
ling to  be  helped  ?  Philanthropists  who  expect  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  labor  in  the  overwhelming  gratitude  of  the 
po'^r  themselves,  are  likely  to  meet  with  sad  disappoint- 
ment. As  a  rule,  poor  people  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
luxuries,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  dirt,  their  bad  air, 
and  their  unwholesome  habits  of  life,  is  to  offer  them  a 
serious  affront.  ''AH  very  fine  for  rich  folks,"  they  may 
admit,  but  such  changes  would  never  do  for  them.  Their 
stolid,  lazy  content  is  inexplicable ;  they  can  curse  others  for 
occupying  a  higher  position  than  theirs,  but  they  will  not 
lift  a  finger  to  attain  it  for  themselves.    They  have  as  little 
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logic  as  ambition,  and  arguments  and  sermons  which  are 
directed  to  them  with  a  view  to  impoving  their  condition 
are  but  a  waste  of  breath.     Still  the  cause  of  his  poverty 
cannot  always  be  laid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the 
door  of  the  i>oor  man.     Tlie  division  of  labor  which  pro- 
duces the  wonderful  results  attained  in  the  various  indus- 
tries renders  his  emi)loyment  precarious.     The  shoemaker 
used  to  be  master  of  his  whole  trade,  from  cobbling  a  man's 
boot  to  making  a  baby's  shoe;  the  blacksmith  did  every 
sort  of  work  upon  iron,  but  now  a  man  spends  his  whole 
life  in  punching  holes  through  hammers,  or  in  putting 
heels  to  a  certain  kind  of  shoe,  knowing  no  more  about  the 
rest  of  his  trade  than  would  a  carpenter.     Of  course  he  can 
do  his  work  better  and  more  quickly,  and  hammers  and 
shoes    ai-e  correspondingly  cheaper ;    but  sui)pose  he  is 
thrown  out  of  employment,  what  are  the  chances  that  he 
will  find  another  place  where  he  can  do  the  only  kind  of 
work  that  he  understands  ?    Tlie  effects  of  this  system  upon 
the  workmen  themselves  are  no  less  lamentable.     The  man 
who  spends  his  life  in  making  watch -screws  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  much  breadth  of  mind  or  strength  of 
character,  and  perhaps  if  he  possessed  them  they  would 
only  render  his  situation  the  more  deplorable.     A  f ter  a  few 
years  he  becomes  a  mere  machine,  and  no  machine  can  be 
expected  to  do  any  work  other  than  that  for  which  it  was 
designed.     Thus  there  is  gi'owing  up  In  our  free  republic  a 
caste  of  poor,  ignorant,   narrow-minded    laborers,   which 
cannot  help  being  injurious  both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.      The  strife  which  results  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  is  daily  becoming  more  serious ; 
no  doubt  there  is  fault  on  both  sides,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  class  of  this  country, 
however  industrious  and  economical  they  may  be,  are  not 
able  to  provide  decent  food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  wages  they  receive.     When  these 
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two  oi)posing  factions,  each  so  necessary  to  the  other,  shall 
be  reconciled  without  wrong  to  either,  our  country's  mil- 
lennium will  be  near  at  hand.  But  how  is  the  happy  day 
to  be  hastened  t 

In  view  of  all  these  perplexing  facts,  many  and  various 
plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  been  proposed.     The 
demagogues  of  the  laborers  themselves  clamor  for  an  un- 
limited supply  of  greenbacks,  or  for  some  form  of  commun- 
ism whi(^h  shall  force  the  capitalist  to  divide  his  wealth 
equally  with  his  i)Oor  employees.     The  j)eoiile  of  the  Pacific 
coast  demand  the  restriction  of  immigration,  and  the  China- 
man is  driven  back  from  our  "  free  shore."     The  settlement 
of  the  free  government  lands  in  the  West  is  proi)Osed  ; 
but  how  are  the  poor  in  our  Piustern  cities  to  get  there  ?  and 
how  many  of  them  would  go  if  they  could  ?  they  evidently 
prefer  to  starve  where  they  are  rather  than  'fly  to  evils  that 
they  know  not  of."     The  fact  that  miscellaneous,  hap-hazard 
charity  does  more  hami  than  good  is  conclusively  proved 
by  our  experience  with  the  tramp ;  yet  soft-hearted  indi- 
viduals, who  are  sure  that  they  can  judge  correctly  of  a 
man's  character  from  his  appearance,  ccmtinue  to  be  victim- 
ized by  the  professional  beggjir.     Though  nearly  all  agree 
that  systematic*,  orgjinized  effoil  is  the  only  eflectuiil  kind, 
there  is  much  disagi-eement  al)out  the  method  of  organiza- 
tion.    Sometimes  su<*h  an  extensive  plan  is  laid  out  that, 
after  a  little,  it  requiies  more  attention  than  the  object  for 
which  it  was  framed,  and  the  cumbrous  machinery  squeezes 
out  all  the  life  originally  inherent.     Still,  many  of  these 
organizations  are   achieving  grand  results:    the  asylums, 
the  lodging-houses,  the  soup-houses,  the  flower-missions, — 
all  have  their  own  place  and  work  ;  and  best  of  all  are  the 
various  institutions  for  children,  for,  if  much  can  not  be 
done  for  the  adult  i»oor  of  our  cities,  the  children  can  be 
saved.     Some  of  these  institutions  are  doing  a  noble  work 
in  sending  children  to  homes  in  the  West,  while  others 
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care  for  those  at  home.  Take,  for  example,  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  Besides  the  aflvanta^es  of  pure  air  and  good  food, 
tLeirtwo  week's  stay  in  tlie  (*ountry  brings  to  t\\e  little 
waifs  an  amount  of  g()<Kl  impossil)le  to  estimate.  Many  of 
the  little  fellows  return  to  the  citv  with  a  timi  detennina- 
tionto  ''?/>^in  the  country  sometime,  and  have  mamma 
there,  too,''  and  even  sucli  an  aml)ition  as  this,  when  it 
supplants  the  vacant  listlessness  of  the  city  poor,  is  not  to 
be  desi)ised. 

In  EIl)ertield,  (Temiany,  Inis  originated  a  system  of  poor- 
relief  which  has  worked  to  a  charm  in  that  city,  and  has 
been  successfully  initiated  in  different  ])arts  of  thiscountiy. 
The  city,  which  has  about  80,(MM)  inhabitantsS,  w;us  divided 
into  over  two  hundred  and  lif ty  portions,  each  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  visitor.  No  one  wa.s  allowed  to  have  a 
burdensome  field  :  some  had  only  two  poor  families  to  look 
after.  Each  visitor  kept  himself  informed  of  the  needs  of 
his  particular  district,  and  reported  them  to  a  higher  (*om- 
mittee.  lliis  system  has  reduced  the  i)aupersof  Elbei'field 
from  one  in  fen  to  one  in  eighty  of  the  i)oi»ulati()n.  There 
would  be  many  obstjicles  to  the  su(»cess  of  such  a  system  in 
one  of  our  American  cities.  Perhaps  the  most  annoying  is 
the  habit  of  indiscTiminate  door-step  charity  which  is  so 
prevalent  and  which  would  entirely  frustrate  the  workings 
of  the  system ;  then  there  is  the  UwX  that  every  organiza- 
tion, every  denomination,  and  every  church  wants  to  do  its 
own  work  in  its  own  way,  and  to  obtain  the  recpiisite  co- 
operation WT)uld  recpiire  a  broader  Christian  sympathy 
than,  1  fear,  exists.  The  most  stubborn  obstacle  of  all 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  tin*  lack  of  suffic^ient  i)Opular 
interest  in  the  plan  to  carry  it  through.  When  Yank(H\s  are 
interested  or  excited  upon  any  subj(»ct  they  are  the  most 
forcible  proof  in  the  world  of  the  old  adage,  ''  \V  here  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way'';  they  contain  plenty  of  gunpowder, 
but  what  they  need  is  a  spark  to  touch  it  all  off  together. 


\ 
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The  tax  on  tea  did  this  pretty  eflfectually  in  1773,  and  1 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter  in  '61,  and  until  such  vital  inter 
is  taken  in  the  condition  of  our  poor  we  can  hope  for 
grand  results. 

This  fact,  too,  must  be  especially  borne  in  mind  in 
systems ;  the  poor  have  just  as  much,  and  perhaps  a  lit 
more,  of  genuine  human  nature  about  them  than  have  th< 
who  are  trying  to  help  them  ;  pride  is  not  killed  by  povert 
it  may  be  rendered  more  sensitive  or  more  stolid,  but 
either  case  it  is  equally  hard  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  obi 
nacy  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  humanity  is  still  m< 
stubborn  when  it  has  never  been  disciplined  by  rea» 
The  would-be  reformers  who  virtually  proclaim  to  1 
poor  and  degraded  ;  ''  Look,  how  far  above  you  we  star 
Perhaps,  if  you  are  very  careful  to  do  as  we  direct,  j 
may  sometime  stand  almost  as  high," — these  are  lik< 
to  find  astonishing  ingratitude  among  the  poor,  and  to  < 
cide  that  they  probably  deserve  their  fate  and  are  not  woi 
helping,  after  all.  You  can  never  help  a  man  by  smoth 
ing  his  every  remaining  spark  of  manhood  and  self-respe^ 
and  any  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  must  make  libe 
allowance  for  the  j>erversities  of  human  nature,  both  in  t 
reformers  and  in  those  to  be  reformed. 

B.  J.  S.  '86. 


-^^ 
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Send  a  letter  three  thousand  miles  for  two  cents !  Buy 
thfferald,  the  Warld,  or  the  Times  for  two  cents!  What 
a  two  cent  country  this  is  getting  to  be. 

Think  of  this  daily  history  as  black  and  white  in  sub- 
stance as  in  ai)pearance ; — the  one  side  tilling  of  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  ;  lightning  and  tempest ;  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  ;  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  re- 
bellion ;  false  do(5trine,  heresy,  and  schism  ;  and  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  crimes,  casualties,  and  falsities  from  which  we 
pray  to  l>e  delivered;  the  other  chronicling  tales  of  heroism, 
charitableness,  high  purpose,  lofty  deeds  ;  pleading  for  tnie 
doctrine,  and  exalted  virture  ;  recording  the  spread  of  com- 
merce, the  discrimination  of  the  Gospel,  the  progress  of 
science.  See,  the  good  and  the  evil  are  as  thoroughly  mixed 
in  the  newspai)er  as  in  the  great  globe  itself  while  the  cost 
is,— too  ce?}ts.  We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this 
is  the  modem  method  of  accounting  for  unaccountable 
things,  the  masculine  equivalent  for  the  feminine  ''be- 
cause." 

But,  jesting  aside,  is  this  w^arring  of  the  newspapers  a 
benefit  to  the  reading  public  ?    Let  us  see. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  startling  events  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  not  to  si)eak  of  the  anniversaries  of  those 
which  happened  years  ago.  We  are  a  peoi)le  determined 
to  keep  pa^e  with  the  times,  a  nation  fond  of  knowledge. 
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and  especially  of  that  knowledge  which  pertains  to  the 
day's  doings.  In  short,  every  American  has  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  news.  So  the  daily  paper  is  a  necessity. 
How  else  could  men  hear  of  the  coming  horee-i^ace,  the 
latest  pearls  of  wisdom  dropi)ed  from  the  lips  of  some  polit- 
ical favorite,  or  the  last  dynamite  plot  which  might  have 
killed  some  one  ?  Tlien  men  will  have  the  daily  news.  You 
cannot  prevent  them  from  taking  some  daily  newspaper. 
If  a  man  is  unable  to  pay  for  it  himself,  he  will  let  the  pub- 
lishers send  it  gratis,  or  else  boiTow  his  neighbor  s  copy 
Consequently  it  is  money  in  his  pocket  if  he  can  get  for 
two  cents,  that  for  which  he  once  paid  five. 

Another  thing,  if  up  to  this  time  he  has  been  comi>elled 
by  ''circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,"  (the 
la^y  man's  high-flown  expression  for  poverty),  to  take  a 
trashy  sheet,  hitherto  sold  for  a  cent  or  two,  what  a  relief 
to  find  himself  able  to  subscribe  for  an  honest,  reliable  pa- 
per !  I  speak  comj^aratively,  of  course,  for  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  i\\kd  editoi^s'  individual  bias.  But  then 
who  could  expect,  or  of  what  use  would  be  a  j^erfectly  inde- 
pendent i)aper  in  this  rej^ublic  of  oui-s,  so  notably  parti 
Siin  ?  It  would  be  uninteresting  and  unpopular.  I  mean 
a  paper  honestly  without  a  party, — a  pai)er  which  should 
confine  itself  entirely  to  constructive  criticism  in  politics* 
and  never  advocate  any  candidate's  election.  Would  it  not 
be  stupid  I    But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  news  dealei's  are  grumbling  over  the  "  decline  in  news- 
papers." Nor  is  it  wonderful  when  one  comi)ares  their 
past  with  their  i)resent  gains.  A  fall  of  a  hundred  or  two 
per  cent,  in  a  single  day  is  enough  to  make  any  proprietor's 
fax*e  grow  long.  They  get  but  little  sympathy,  however,  for 
the  "consumei-s"  do  not  care,  while  the  publishers  say  that 
the  ''middle-men"  are  making  a  fair  profit. 

But  do  the  publishers  themselves  gain  or  lose  by  the  oper- 
ation ?    J  ust  now  they  are  undoubtedly  losing  what  they 
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might  have  gained  had  they  kept  up  their  old  prices.  Yet 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they,  like  the  news  managers, 
are  making  a  fair  profit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
price  of  white  paper  is  not  what  it  once  was  ;  that  the 
printing  press  has  attiiined  to  a  wonderful  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  that  the  type  set  for  the  daily,  answers  in  a  ^rreat 
measure  for  the  weekly  and  semi-weeklv  editions  for 
which  there  is  little  <*ost  in  the  way  of  editin<^,  composin<r, 
and  proof-reading,  and  which  are  exceedingly  profitable 
because  of  their  advertisements.  Taking,  then,  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  I  see  no  reason  to  look  for  the 
immediat4i  bankrupt<^y  of  the  Herald^  World  and  Titnes. 

Again,  the  circulation  will  surely  be  increased,  and  w  ith 
a  wider  circulation,  necessarily  comes  an  increase  of  adver- 
tisements, so  they  need  hardly  fear  for  the  future.  If  only 
the  standard  of  quantity  and  quality  be  adhered  to  faith- 
fully, one  who  is  not  a  whit  a  pr()j)het  can  easily  ])i-edi(*t 
the  result ; — that,  like  all  similar  enterprises,  it  will  pay  in 
time. 

The  cause  of  the  war  is  uncertain,  but  that  all  i>arties 
were  in  a  state  of  expectantcy,  is  shown  by  the  rea<liness 
with  which  they  accepted  the  challenge,  and  rushed  to 
combat.  That  they  fully  understand  what  tliey  are  about, 
is  scarcely  to  be  questione<l,  and  until  they  themselves  cry 
for  quarter,  they  surely  need  no  sympatliy.  Then  let  us 
not  waste  our  pity,  but  instead,  cheer  them  on  in  the  <rood 
work  until  the  great  weeklies  shall  feel  ('omi)elled  to  follow 
their  shining  example.  The  sooner  we  beconi<»  a  two  rent 
nation  the  better,  if  we  only  ^et  good  daily  newsi)ap»'rs  at 
a  fair  price. 


••» 
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A  FOOLISH  VIRGIN. 


We  had  heard  rumors  for  a  long  time  that  a  ''Vassar 
novel"  was  to  appear;  one  that  slioiild  really  have  some- 
thing in  it,  and  should  not  be  mere  trash,  with  the  name 
"  Vassar"*  taeked  on  at  conspicuous  cornel's  to  make  it 
sell:  and  so  we  eagerly  awaited  the  appearance  of  "A 
Foolish  Virgin."  Never  was  novel  more  fitly  named;  al- 
thouijli  the  title  was  ai)parently  sele(?ted  as  being  effective^ 
and  the  story  was  (•onscientiouslv  held  to  its  standand,  re- 
gaixlless  of  the  detrinumt  thereby  occasioned  to  Vassar, 
women  in  general,  and  one  i)oor  lieroine  in  particular.  It 
is  i)ossible  to  conceive  of  a  girl — yes,  even  a  Vassar  girl — 
who  should  l)e  foolish  to  a  marked  degi'ee ;  for  such  acci- 
dents will  hai)pen  in  the  best  regulated  colleges  ;  but  surely 
such  a  supremely  foolish  virgin  as  ''this  nice  Elinor  of 
oui's/'  is  a  phenomenon  who  should  have  been  judiciously 
(M'ushed  in  com] )a rati ve  infancy.  To  thinH  that,  after 
Vassar  has  safely  stJ'uggled  through  other  calamities,  she 
should  again  b«»  dragged  before  the  i)ublic  Jis,  in  some  inex- 
l)li(*able  way,  resjjonsible  foj'  this  stylish  inanity  I 

If  Elinor  had  onlv  been  definitely  bad,  it  would  have 
been  a  relief:  but  her  charjicteristics  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
negative.  ''She  was  pretty,  i>erhai)s  something  more;'' 
(doubtful  appar<»ntly)  ''with  a  comi)lexion  so  charmingly 
<'hangeful  that  it  almost  acquired  expression.''  Pity  it  did 
not:  that  would  have  been  one  thing  original  at  least! 
She  was  the  (Mubodiment  of  selfishness,  but  she  achieved 
that  vice  by  not  l)eing  generous ;  somewhat  as  pins 
save  peoj)les'  lives  by  not  ])eing  swallowed.  Added  to 
her  api)arent  mental  incapacity  is  a  painfully  deficient 
moral  sens«» :  and  "this  unscrupulous  young  heroine  of 
ours"  i)roved  that  she  lacked  the  right  of  being  considered 
a  characteristic  X'assar  girl  by  the  very  ffict  of  her  dishon- 
esty.    "Our  dear  Elinor"  must  have  been  cordially  des- 
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pised  during  her  college  course ;  for  her  piinciples  were 
such  as  to  admit  of  delibeitite  cheating  and  persistent  de- 
ception, for  the  mere  gratification  of  lier  vanity. 

Max  Halliday  lacked  principle  to  an  equally  marked 
extent.  But  his  want  of  lionesty  was  a  trifle  more  endura- 
ble, since  it  was  usually  called  forth  by  a  desire  to  i)ut 
,8ome  one  else  at  ease,  rather  than  to  make  himself  appear 
uncommonly  line  Heath  ''could  not  understand  why 
Halliday  was  willing  to  perjure  his  soul,  even  in  the  matter 
of  china,  simply  to  please  a  pretty  girl.  Halliday  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  could  thiow  away  the  opi)ortu- 
nity  to  please  a  pretty  girl,  for  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  china 
scruple."  One  can  imagine  Halliday  as  being  lovable  from 
a  pitiful  sort  of  standpoint,  because  he  wa,s  so  absolutely 
dej)endent  on  other  people :  but  he  did  nat  jmssess  one 
quality  which  should  call  for  respe(^t.  He  was  less  exas- 
perating than  Elinor,  because  for  him  the  author  makes  no 
pretension.  While  we  are  continually  called  upon  to  love 
''our  dear  Elinor,"  to  admire  ''this  nice  Elinor  of  ours," 
when  she  has  given  us  no  cause  to  fe^^l  anything  but  dis- 
gust at  her  insipidity.  It  is  possible  to  (conceive  a  girl  with 
all  her  displeasing  characteristics,  as  still  having  a  few  of 
those  indefinite  redeeming  qualities  which  are  exi)ressed  by 
"good-hearted,"  or  ''well-meaning,"  but  the  story  con- 
t^ns  not  even  a  hint  of  warrant  as  to  their  (»xist«»nc(^  in 
Miss  Morgan's  interior  mechanism. 

If  selfishness  can  combine  on  the  plan  of  nc^ga fives,  it 
was  not  a  bad  idea  to  make  Elinor  iMorgan  and  Max  Ilalli 
day  fall  in  love  with  each  other  with  the  (^xjxM'tation  of 
thus  neutralizing  at  least  one  bad  ciuality  in  each.  In  fa(*t, 
Brother  Ned  and  Mr.  Heath  are  the  onlv  charactejs  in  the 
novel  who  do  not  regard  themselves  and  th(»ii*  luMsonal  in- 
terests as  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  I>rothpr 
Ued  is  very  good,  what  there  is  of  him.  One  could  wisli 
that  he  had  figured  more  prominently,  excei)t  for  the  nn^r- 
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cenary  feeling  that  if  he  had,  he  would  have  developed  into 
something  as  unpleasant  a.s  the  i)eople  around  him.  Heath 
is  fine.  It  is  easy  to  respect  him  thoroughly.  And  yet  the 
undertone  of  the  story  brings  continual  criticism  of  ''pour 
fellow,  what  a  pity  he  was  so  honest''  upon  him.  Through- 
out the  novel  th(»re  is  an  uncomfortable  failure  to  give  due 
re(!Ognition  to  fineness  of  <»harcu;ter.  With  all  sympathy 
for  Heath  in  his  bitter  disappointment,  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  relief  that  so  lint*  a  man  was  not  condemned  to  life-long 
endurance  of  the  petty  selfishness  and  inhei'ent  weakness 
of  a  disi)osition  like  Elinor  s. 

The  i)anigraphs  devoted  to  Elinor's  house  are  amusing. 
The  portieres,  *Mi])on  the  slightest  provocation,"  form  a 
picture  in  one's  mind  whose  truth  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Morgsin's  naming  the  house,  the  ''  Last  Waltz  of  Clai^ence 
Cook."  The  chapter  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Bryce's  ait  class,  is  decidedly  entertaining,  and  uncomfort- 
ably true  to  life  in  the  unflattering  view  it  takes  of  one 
class  of  ladies  who  i)ursue  their  ^'artless  studies."  Mr. 
Heath,  with  his  thorough  earnestness,  stands  in  relief 
agjiinst  this  crowd  of  woul(l-l)e  art  students  who  are  i)os- 
sessed  of  more  ''gift  of  gab"  than  artistic  genius.  As 
Elinor  said:  '*IIe  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  joining  a 
church.  He  asked  if  I  was  fully  prepared,  and  if  I  real- 
ized what  1  was  going  to  do,  and  if  I  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  i)h»asures  of  the  world,  and  so  on."  AVe  can  appreciate 
the  reason  for  his  discouraging  remarks,  however,  when 
Elinors  teacher  came  over  for  a  final  insi)ection  of  the  jar, 
and  ''smiled  and  smiled,  and  made  some  carefully  elabo- 
rated remarks  which  she  had  worked  up  for  these  trying 


occasions. 
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rile  story  of  the  love  affair  between  Elinor's  friend,  Miss 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  llowland,  is  brightly  told,  as  is  its  cli- 
nuix  :  *'  4iut  what  do  you  sui)iK>se  she  made  him  read  by 
way  of  converting;'  him  to  poetry  i'     *  What?'     'Red  Cot- 
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ton  Night-cap  Country.  Poor  Mr.  I  lowland  I'  *  Did  she 
convert  him  r  'Oh  dear  I  I  don't  know;  I  have  always 
believed  he  offered  himself  just  to  change  the  subject.'  ■ ' 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  interesting  in  detail,  althougli  the 
attempt  to  be  funny  involves  a  st»rious  strain  occasicmally. 
Many  of  the  points  are  good,  tliough;  as  when  ''Portia  told 
Bassanio  that  she  was  an  unlessoned  giji,  unschooled, 
unpracticed ;  and  Bassanio  roared  in  re])ly,  that  she  liad 
bereft  him  of  all  words.'' 

If  Miss  Morgan,  Mr.  Ilalliday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce,  and 

Miss  Masson  w^ere  destroyed  together  with  the   plot  of  the 

novel,  the  remaining  portion  would  be  enjoyable,     ^fiss 

Weed  has  a  faculty  of  hapi)y  exi)ression,  which  makes  her 

personal  ''asides''  very  entertaining.     The  bright  remarks 

which  some  of  her  characters  make  seem  to  belong  to  her 

far  more  than  to  them.     And  still   th(»  iiuervis:    ''Why 

did  unfoitunate  Vassar  have  to  be  draggc<l   iu  by  main 

force,  at  the  l>eginning  and  end  of  the  tale,  to   witness 

another  failure    in   representing  a  <*haracteristic    X'assar 

girl?" 


Some  months  ago,  a  leading  New  York  journal  suggested 
that  the  "(.-orrui^tion  of  the  English  Ijanguagc'"  would  be  a 
suitable  theme  for  the  collegiate  i)en.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sin- 
^lar  and  de])]orable  fa(*t,  that,  while  the  collrgian,  can»- 
fullv  surrounded  by  the  refining  influences  of  music,  art, 
and  literature,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  study,  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  master  minds  of  all  the  centuries,  the  ''classic 
halls"'  of  his  Alma  Mater  resound  with  shing  phrases  which 
would  make  boatmen  and  <'ar-drivers  turn  pale  with  envy. 

One  sijecies  of  slang  is  the  actual  mutilation  of  a  good 
English  word,  so  that  by  (lecai)itation  or  dismemberment 
a  new  word  is  formed  with  its  own   separate  place  in  the 
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dictionary,  and  only  the  bar  sinister  of  "Low,"  *' Collo- 
quial/- or  ''  Vulgar/'  to  mark  its  doubtful  origin. 

Another  variety  of  slang  is  like  dirt ;  it  is  good  material 
out  of  phice  For  instance,  ''cake"  is  an  irreproachable 
English  word  of  respectable  Latin  descent;  ''take"  is  a 
l)ure  Anglo-Saxon  derivative,  while  the  definite  article  is 
welcomed  in  the  most  exquisite  of  literary  circles,  but 
"Takes  the  Cake''  is  a  combination  over  which  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  journal  would  sadly  shake  his  head,  and 
solemnly  state  his  views  in  regard  to  the  corruption  of  the 
English  language. 

Another  kind  of  slang  jihrase  might  be  called  the  corrup- 
tion of  an  idea.  AVe  can  no  longer  with  safety  observe  that 
it  is  a  c(jld  dav  ;  if  we  are  left  bv  car  or  steamer,  we  must 
not  say  so,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  smile  from  our  sym- 
pathetic friend.  There  is  no  method  in  the  madness  of  this 
last  species  of  slang.  Popular  caprice  may  thus  at  any 
moment  invest  any  common  everyday  expression  with  new 
and  startling  significance.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  our 
uiost  (*herished  classical  quotation  will  become  the  prey  of 
the  ruthless  spoiler  of  the  Queen's  English.  Shakespeare 
spoke  of  the  *'  too  too  solid  flesh,"  but  we  may  not.  "  Let 
it  slide"  is  modern  slang,  but  the  expression  is  used  in  all 
good  faith  in  an  old  English  play. 

No  one  defends  the  use  of  slang  word  or  phrase.  All 
agree  that  the  "limpid"  English  of  Washington  Ir\ing, 
forexam]>le,  is  the  ''ultima  Thule"  to  which  we  aspire. 
That  a  girl  should  use  slang  is  especially  deprecated.  "Pure 
and  undetiled  English  never  sounds  so  musically  as  it  does 
from  the  unadulterated  lips  of  a  young  girl.  Let  us  talk 
French  if  we  can,  but  let  us  avoid  slang  as  we  would  pesti- 
lence and  famine,"  pleads  a  poet  urged  into  prose  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  theme.  Every  collegian  has  friends 
who  do  not,  perha])s,  appreciate  sonnets  but  who  can  fully 
sympathize  with    this  expression  of  the  poetic    frenzy. 
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Bat  if  lips  '*acliiltei*ated''  by  slang  wpi-e  to  s[>eak  in  their 
own  defence,  they  might  say  :  ''Slang,  at  least,  is  forcible.'' 
Force  includes  clearness  and  con(*iseness.  There  is  also  in 
most  college  slang,  a  da.sh  of  humor,  coarse  though  it  may 
be.  A  clear,  concise,  humorous  expression  is  dear  to  the 
American  heart. 

Just  now,  our  favorite  novel  is  a  subtle  anal  vzat ion  of 
character  carefully  wrought  out  after  a  study  of  French 
models,  whose  jmsonous  breath  may  or  may  not  have  taint- 
ed it  with  dull  badness,  wretchedness  or  desi)air.  Then, 
too.  we  must  study  the  i)age  of  our  favorite  poet  a.s  if  it 
were  so  much  Greek  or  I^atin.  Delicate  thought  is  care- 
fully hidden  under  apparently  meaningless  words.  iNfysti- 
caL  aesthetical,  critical,  the  age  is  full  ujKJn  us.  What 
wonder  that  we  rebel  against  tiu^  too  finely  drawn  lines, 
ami  in  our  longing  for  what  is  strong  and  healthy  and  ''not 
too  good  for  hiinuin  nature's  daily  fcxMT'  that  we  even  wel- 
come, use  and  approve  of  slang  phrases  where  coars(»  humor 
and  obvious  meaning  is  a  relief  from  the  delirate  art  of  the 
m)velist,  and  the  unsearchable  greatness  of  the  ]>oer. 

The  use  of  slang  points  the  need  which  is  felt  or  a  n^turn 
to  concise  exju'ession.  Dickens  originated  a  style  of  hin- 
guage  which  has  been  most  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  his 
imitators.  Macaulay  introduced  a  fashion  of  rhetoric,  bril- 
liant when  he  used  it,  but  having  a  most  virions  effect  upon 
theliterarvstvleand  taste  of  hisa<lmirers  Savs  Mr.  Hale  : 
**Mr. Dickens,  in  his  wonderfid  use  of  exagg«Mated  language, 
introduced  afa>»hi(m  of  writing,  and  now  just  as  th«»  boy  who 
writesthevilhige  locals  says  **subri(inet  "  without  knowing 
at  all  what  it  means  merelv  because  he  has  rea<l  it  in  an- 
other  newspaper,  everybody  gets  eiitnjpped  into  using 
^7ong  words;,  with  the  wrong  seiis(»s,  in  the  wiong  places 
and  making  himself  ridiculous.''  Thus  we  fell  into  the 
habit  of  using  such  large  words  as  ''splendid/'  ''horrid," 
'•awful,''  upon  snudi  occjisions,  whih»  long  I^itin  deriva- 
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tives  have  come  into  general  use  and  abuse.  The  followers 
of  Macaulay,  devoid  of  his  peculiar  i)ower,  in  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  effort  to  imitate  his  style,  are  prolix,  verbose 
and  feeble.  This  fondness  for  exaggerated  language  and 
exaggerated  rhetoric  makes  written  and  spoken  English 
weak.  It  may  be  that  the  use  of  slang  is  a  straw  showing 
that  the  current  is  setting  toward  a  time  when  we  shall  pre- 
fer a  short  ''straightway  ''  to  a  long  ''immediately,"  when 
we  may  use  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  word  "shove"  without 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  some  long-syllabled  synonym  would 
have  been  more  elegant. 


SiAit0VS^  ^nhlt. 


One  can  accomplish  almost  anything,  if  she  only  goes  at 
it  in  the  right  way.  If  we  have  a  point  to  gain,  we  shall 
never  gain  it  by  being  clumsily  hasty,  clamorous,  and  ob-' 
trasive.  Such  conduct  mil  only  breed  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion against  us  ;  will  only  excite  determined  opposition  to 
ns  and  our  projects.  No,  it  is  not  the  boisterous  wind,  or 
rough  contact  with  surrounding  agents,  that  wears  away 
the  rock ;  the  gradual  disintegration  is  effected  by  the  quiet, 
continuous,  irresistible  power  of  heat  and  moisture.  It  is 
not  always  the  battling  with  wind  and  storm  that  causes 
the  oak  to  decay  and  die.  It  may  be  the  silent,  gentle 
creeping  up  of  the  mistletoe,  enfolding  trunk  and  branches 
in  its  close  embrace,  gaining  strength  and  nourishment  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  tree. 

Here,  in  our  college  life,  we  often  fail  to  get  what  we 
want, — what  we  might  obtain,  if  we  would  only  work  open- 
ly, but  quietly  and  persistently,  without  a  sound  or  gesture 
to  provoke  criticism.    Try  it  and  see. 


In  this  age  of  *' realism"  when  our  novels  are  filled  with 
everyday  i)eople,  when  the  devil-may-care  villains  and 
heart-thrilling  adventures  which  used  to  curdle  the  blood 
of  our  great-grandmothers,  have  been  banished  to  the  do- 
main of  the  *'  yellow-backs,"  when  girls  encase  their  dainty 
feet  in  common  sense  shoes,  comb  their  hair  simply,  and 
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dress  their  bodies  in  plain  frocks, — why  do  they  persist  in 
clothing  their  thoughts  in  such  startling  epithets  as  might 
have  graced  the  lips  of  the  fair  Belinda  with  her  cosmetics 
and  her  patches  ?  Of  all  the  terms  in  the  Vassar  vocabulary 
" perfectly  "  is  the  prime  favorite, — not  the  ordinary  "per- 
fectly" of  the  vulgar  outside,  but  a  ''perfectly,"  capital- 
ized, underscored  and  italicized,  ''A  perfectly  fiendish 
lunch !"  Now,  we  regard  our  lunches  as  entirely  too  inno- 
cent for  such  epithets,  and  we  see  the  meek  little  spirit  of 
the  bread-and-butter  rise  in  honest  indignation  to  resent 
such  calumny.  ''  A  perfectly  beastly  examination  "  is  the 
verdict  applied  to  every  slip  of  paper  bearing  a  question 
that  comes  from  the  teacher's  hand.  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  our  neighbors  we  are  obliged  to  tell  our  hostess  on 
leaving  that  we  have  had  an  "awfully  royal  time." 

This  habit  of  exaggeration  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon 
us,  that  when  we  go  home  we  use  the  same  expressions. 
Our  "revered  elderlv  relatives"  look  at  us  askance  and 
shudder  at  our  lack  of  sisterly  feeling  when  we  say  that  we 
"  fairly  detest"  a  girl,  meaning  only  that  we  dislike  her. 
This  is  all  nonsense ;  we  never  gain  a  new  sensation  by  this 
rechiistening  old  ones.  Why  not  reform  and  have  the  credit 
of  truthfulness  at  least  ? 


A  casual  observer  scarcely  notices  on  our  walls  the  unob- 
tnisive  green  board  which  dot  them  here  and  there.  To 
the  old  student  these  bulletin  boards,  now  primly  spotted 
with  neat  official  cards,  now  bristling  distractedly  with 
scraps  of  student's  note  paper,  are  very  significant.  We 
learn  from  one  what  measure  of  time  our  superiors  can  give 
us,  from  another  what  old  furniture,  old  books,  old  clothes 
(who  has  not  a  second-hand  chemistry  apron  {)  our  equals 
wOl  sell  us.  A  bulletin  board  is  to  us  a  dictionary  from  which 
we  learned  as   "  Preps  "  the  meaning  of  certain  mysterious 
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College  terms ;  it  is  a  time  table  by  which  we  may  learn 
— when  the  trains  of  College  office  hours  collide.     It  shows, 
in  a  small  way,  the  small  rise  and  fall  of  College  trade, 
overflowing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  would-be 
answers  to  the  fresh  demands  for  volumes  of  Csesar,  Virgil, 
and  Chauvenet ;  stripped  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  all  but 
the  meagre  signs  of  a  lost  jxenknife  or  missing  ring.    One 
bulletin  board  should  rather  be  called  a  shrine  to  which  we 
come  with  beating  hfearts, before  which  we  offer  up  our  peace 
of  mind  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cultivation  of  our  brains.     For 
do  we  not  learn  from  that  board  at  what  times  we  must 
mysteriously  descend  to  the  *' catacombs"  to  indulge  in 
:    those  painful  rites  whose  end  and  aim  is  the  production 
of  essays  ?    Here  must  inexperienced  Freshmen  learn  that 
the  accompaniment  of  "  the  higher  education  "  is  five  essays 
yearly  ;  here  must  the  literary  Sophomore  find  topics  in- 
tended to  suggest  ideas  concerning  the  stars  of  English  lit- 
erature ;  here  the  saddened  Junior  reads  that  she  must  have 
ideas  concerning  Hebrew  poetry,  or  of  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Pericles ;  here  the  happy  Senior  reads  ''elective." 

But,  often  as  we  have  speculated  on  the  usefulness  of 
bulletin  boards,  we  have  never,  until  this  moment,  reflected 
on  the  supreme  end  for  which  they  were  evidently  intended. 
Onr  College  bulletin  boards  have  now  achieved  that  end  ; — 
they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  which  all  college  prop- 
erty is  destined  to  suffer;  they  have  become  "the  subject 
of  an  editorial.' 


If  the  plan  is  feasible,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  set 
of  tennis  in  the  gymnasium  this  winter,  both  for  a  pleasant 
amusement  and  for  a  sort  of  supplement  to  gymnastics. 
Members  of  the  Tennis  Club  might  be  glad  to  keep  in  prac- 
tice slightly  during  the  winter,  and  if  the  net  could  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  gymnastics,  many  of  us 
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would  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing tennis.  An  apparent  incongruity  exists  between  winter 
and  tennis,  but  in  cold  weather  it  is  certainly  more  com- 
fortable to  expend  the  energy  needed  in  wielding  a  racquet. 
Speaking  of  winter  exercises,  possibly  all  the  students  do 
not  yet  know  that  under  the  recitation  room  in  the  Museum 
is  a  bowling-alley.  Last  year  there  was  every  requisite 
needed  by  lovers  of  this  game,  except  ball  and  pins.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  deficiency  has  been  remedied.  If 
not,  it  certainly  will  be  if  the  students  wish  to  bowl,  unless 
their  favorite  hours  should  coincide  ^\ith  Professor  D wight's 
recitation-periods.  Anything  for  exercise  on  the  cold,  wet, 
homesick  days  between  December  and  April. 


-♦•♦> 


HOME  MATTERS. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Octol>er  19,  we  were  entertained 
for  an  hour  by  Mrs.  Winnemucca  Hopkins,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Piutes.  She  was  introduced  bv 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  said  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  had 
left  her  Western  home  for  the  jnirpose  of  petitioning  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  some  of  the  unjust  legislation  which 
threatened  the  extermination  of  her  tribe. 

The  lecture  to  which  we  afterwards  listened  hardly  justi- 
iied  this  description,  as  it  dealt  chiefly  with  the  private  life 
and  customs  of  the  Indians.  Our  orator  gave  us  a  sketch 
of  a  girl's  life  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  Beginning 
with  the  time  when  her  childish  lingers  were  first  taught  to 
weave  the  willow-baskets,  she  spoke  of  the  annual  Flower 
Festival  which  in  her  earlv  vouth  she  was  allowed  to 
attend,  and  of  her  life  after  she  became  a  woman. 

She  showed  us  a  prettty  little  picture  of  boy -life  also, 
telling  how  the  incipient  warriors  found  their  chief  delight 
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in  going  off  on  mock  hunts  to  slay  the  mud  deer  and  ante- 
loi)e  which  their  own  hands  had  moulded. 


On  Friday  night,   October  26,  we  listened  to  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  ancient  and  modern  Greece  by  Mr.  Leot- 
sakos,  who  stated  that  liis  purpose  was  to  conduct  us  in 
imagination  to  Greece,  to  depict  its  periods  of  gi*owth  and 
decay,  and  to  contemplate  the  life  and  culture  of  its  inhab- 
itants.    To  three  cities,  he  declared,  is  the  world  indebted 
more  than  to  all  others  ;  to  Jerusalem  for  religion,  to  Rome 
for  government,  and  to  Athens  for  science,  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.     To  Athens,  then,  were  we  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion.    A  picture  of  this  city  in  the  second  century  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  Acropolis,  and  by  one  of  si)hinx-crowned 
Athenia  holding  winged  victory  in  her  hand.  * 

Different  styles  of  Greek  houses  and  the  popular  fashions 
in  dress  were  next  shown.     A  l^eautiful  picture  represented 
a  lady  of  high  rank  with  her  hand-maidens  about  her  en- 
gaged in  spinning  and  embroidery,  their  common  occupa- 
tion.   After  the  pictures  ;  the  description  of  the  musical 
instruments  and  of  the  theatre,  the  great  place  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement ;  a  series  of  illustrious  men  wei'e  nmr- 
shalled  before  us  for  inape<rtion : — Sophocles,  tlie  prince  of 
Gi^k  tragics ;  Pericles,  who  drew  to  Athens  all  the  literary 
men  of  promise;  Demosthenes,  who  by  perseverance  ''re- 
moved mountains,"  and   Socrates,  the  greatest  Athenian 
<>f  all  ages.     Several   pictures  representing  the  Olympic 
Games,  were  followed  by  some  of  the  most  famous  statues. 
The  lecture  closed  with  scenes  from  modern  Greece,  and 
portraits  of  her  royal  family,  and  men  of  renown  ;  prom- 
intjnt  among  these  was  the  handsome  face  of  our  English 
Byron.    Among  other  remarks  upon  the  present  condition 
of  Greece,  Mr.  Leotsakoz  said  that  she  spends  more  money 
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on  edncation,  in  proportion  to  her  revenue,  than  does  any 
other  country. 


If  anyone  had  said  to  us  six  weeks  ago,  when  home-sick 
and  awe-stricken,  we  set  foot  in  Vassar  College  parlors  for 
the  first  time,  that  these  would  some  day  assume  for  us  a 
festive  guise,  and  that  we  should  be  not  only  negatively 
comfortable,  but  even  positively  happy  in  them,  we  should 
have  doubted  the  statement ;  but  we  had  not  then  heard  of 
the  Sophomore  party.  It  is  too  little  to  say  that  the  antici- 
pations roused  in  our  minds  when  we  did  hear  of  it,  were 
fully  realized  on  the  evening  of  November  3. 

As  we  entered  the  parlors,  we  were  supplied  with  pro- 
grammes and  dainty  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.    Singing  by 
the  Glee  Clubs  was  followed  by  Miss  Ricker's  spirited  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  Miss  Cleveland' s  graceful  response  - 
After  a  short  interval,  refreshments  were  served  in  Roorm^ 
I ;  dancing  ensued,  and  when  the  stroke  of  the  last  belk.  ^ 
announced  that  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  were  termi- 
nated, we  went  home  wiser,  because  hai)pier.  Freshmen. 


The  lunar  eclipse  of  October  13  was  an  unimportaiv- 
one,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  spectacular  effect.  Hor^^ 
ever,  it  was  especially  interesting  to  the  Senior  Astronom;^ 
class,  as  it  was  one  which  they  computed  last  year.  Thu  -* 
untimely  hour  at  which  a  lunar  eclipse  occurs,  renders  it  -^ 
most  inconvenient  phenomenon  for  observation ;  but  ii 
pelled  by  a  love  for  science,  and  an  invitation  from  th 
head  of  the  Department,  the  entire  class  assembled  at  th 
Observatory  at  an  hour  on  the  border  line  between 
late  and  very  early.     Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
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have  drawn  the  use  of  the  telescopes  took  their  observa- 
tions for  the  contact  of  the  moon  and  deep  shadows,  while 
other  students  assisted  at  the  chronometers.  The  observa- 
tions were,  of  conrae,  crude  and  valueless.  A  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  umbra  and  penumbra  is  at  best  difficult 
to  obtain,  but  with  inexperienced  observers  and  poor  in- 
struments, observations  could  hardly  approximate  accuracy. 


COIiliEGE   NOTES. 

The  lunar  eclipse  of  October  18  was  observed  by  many  of 
the  Astronomy  students. 

The  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing October  14.  Mrs.  Layyah  Barakat,  a  Syrian,  addressed 
the  meeting. 

Rumors  are  afloat  to  the  effect  that  a  burglar  was  in  the 
building  one  night  last  month. 

Translation  in  condensed  French  class :  ''II  est  louable  de 
travailler,et  bldmable  de  ne  pas  le  faire.  ''Student  transla- 
ting :  "It  is  praise- worthy  to  travel,  but  blamable  not  to  pay 

fare." 

Miss  Lester  has  resigned  her  position  as  leader  of  the 
College  Glee  Club.     Miss  L.  M.  Stevens  is  her  successor. 

Mrs.  Winnemucca  Hopkins,  a  Piute  Indian,  delivered  an 
informal  address  in  the  chapel,  Octo])er  19. 

On  Friday,  October  25,  Mr.  Leotsakos,  a  native  Greek, 
delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  ancient  Greece. 

The  trustees  of  Vassar  College  have  forbidden  the  driving 
of  nails  and  tacks  in  the  walls,  except  under  the  sui>ervi- 
sion  of  the  proi)er  authorities. 


t^'j- . 
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The  statement  made  in  the  October  Miscellany  to  thi 
effect  that  Mr.  John  Guy  Yassar  gave  $25,000  to  Vassa 
College  daring  the  summer  is  a  mistake.  The  money  wa 
presented  to  the  Yassar  Institute. 

Miss  Barker  was  obliged  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  th 
Dickens  Club.  Miss  Cummock  was  elected  to  fill  the  pc 
sition. 

The  Senior  Class  celebrated  Hallowe'en  in  the  Gymnasiui 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  October  31.  The  Junior  cek 
brated  the  same  evening,  and  also  the  following  Friday. 

The  Sophomores  entertained  the  Freshmen  in  the  Colleg 
Parlors,  Saturday  evening,  November  3. 

The  Sophomore  class  were  guests  of  the  Seniors  at  th 
opening  of  the  Senior  parlor  on  November  7. 

The  subject  for  the  October  meeting  of  Qui-  Vive  wa 
Martin  Luther.  After  the  literary  exercises  the  Presiden 
of  the  club  treated  the  members  to  ice  cream  and  cake. 

The  officers  of  the  Freshman  class  are  as  follows :  Presi 
dent.  Miss  Cleveland  ;  Yice-President,  Miss  Briggs  ;  Secre 
tary,  Miss  Skinner ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Sheldon. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hinkel  has  been  spending  some  days  in  College 

Wanted :    Yolume  YIII.,  Nos.  1  and  7  of  the  Miscellany. 
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'69. 


Married,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  by  Friends  Ceremonj 
Pauline  Waddington  and  R.  Henry  Holme. 
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Sarah  E;  Daniels  has  received  from  Rutger's  Female 
College  the  Honorary  Degree  of  A.  M. 

'76. 

Married,  in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  30,   Laura  M.  Maugam  to 
Adam  H.  Fetterholf,  President  of  Girard  College. 

'77. 

Miss  Gardner  is  teaching  at  Dean  Academy,  Franklin, 
Mass. 

Miss  Jessie  Woodward  is  teaching  in  the  New  Haven 
High  School. 

'78. 

Miss  M.  A.  Whitman  has  sailed  for  Tokio,  Japan.  She 
goes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  to  teach  in  Miss  Kidder's  school. 

Bom,  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Sept.  29,  a  son,  Arthur  Siegfried 
Milinowski,  to  Mrs.  Hairiet  Ransom-Milinowski. 

fiom,  in  Bassingstoke,  England,  Sept.  30,  a  daughter, 
Nora  Stanton  Blatch,  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch. 

Miss  Putnam  is  teacher  of  gymnastics  at  Yassar  College. 

'79. 

Married,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  July,  1883,  Abby  C. 
Hayes  to  Professor  G.  W.  Gillette,  of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

'80. 
Miss  Drury  has  returned  to  take  a  post-graduate  course. 

'81. 
Miss  Bamum  is  teaching  at  Bradford  Academy,  Mass. 
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'82. 

I 

Miss  M.  B.  Kin^  is  teaching  in  Miss  Howell's  school,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Miss  L.  F.  (xlenn  has  returned  to  College  to  study  music 
and  metaphysics. 

Miss  Semple  is  teaching  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Married,  at  Vassar  College,  Oct.  17,  Marion  Johns  (Music 
School  '82)  to  Charles  Hickok,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

'83. 

Miss  Sherman  is  preceptress  of  the  Washington  Academy, 
Salem,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Foos  is  teaching  in  Dr.  Chenault's  school,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Miss  Wheatley  is  teaching  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Harriet  Evans  is  teaching  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Married,  Oct.  17,  in  Poughkeepsie,  Emily  Whittingha^ 
Rollinson  to  Mr.  M.  Poucher,  of  Chicago. 

Married,  at  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  N.  Y.,  OcC 
16,  Jeannie  Ryder  to  Mr.  Archibald  Montgomery. 

The  following  students  have  visited  college  during  tk^ 
past  month  :  Miss  Thurston,  '80;  Miss  Peck,  '81;  Mi^- 
Sanford,  ^'i^2 ;  Miss  Slee,  Miss  Wygant,  Miss  Cooley,  Mia* 
Dewell,  Miss  Morris,  '88 ;  Miss  Winne,  Miss  Hawkins,  MisB 
Fulton,  Miss  Dickerson,  Miss  Berger,  Miss  Powers. 
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EXCHANGE   NOTES. 

We  are  ghid  the  Williams  Athemvum  has  taken  onr  ad- 
vice at  la,st,  and  concluded  not  to  allow  its  reput^ition  for 
literary  ability  rest  upon  its  editorials  alone.  The  subject 
a  '*Sad  Exi)9rience"  is  decidedly  novel  and  entertaining, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  its  having  been  written 
"to  till  up/'  There  are  touches  in  *'A  Fire-light  Reniin- 
Lscence''  which  remind  us  of  Irving;  ''  What  Did  It''  is 
not  in  the  least  trit<?. 

The  Roch'ford  i^jmnarij  Magazirte  is  remarkable  for  one 
thing  at  least, — the  numl>er  of  purposes  it  serves,  answer- 
ing for  a  circular,  a  cat^ilogue,  and  a  pai)er  all  in  one. 

We  are  soitv  that  success  luts  had  such  a  bad  influence 
uiK)n  '*  TJtf  Darfmovtli.  But,  to  say  the  lea.st.  the  editori- 
als are  written  for  a  purjjose.  We  wish  we  could  say  as 
much  for  the  rest  of  the  present  number.  Perhaps  it  is  our 
own  dullness,  but  we  fail  t^)  discover  any  i»oint  in  "One 
Evening"  unless  that  of  dis])laying  the  autlior's  pr()fi(*iency 
in.slan^.  We  would  suggest  that  the  division  of  the  poem 
entitled  ''Tlie  Fates"  into  at  least  two  sentences  would  be 
beneficial. 

We  wonder  that  the  Tniversity  of  Penn.  can  support  no 
Ijetter  pa]»er.  CJiaff  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  a  quack 
medicine  almanac,  minus  the  valuable  information. 

The  Pennsf/fvania  Coffer/r  Mtmthljf  certainly  deserves 
credit  for  its  efforts  to  till  its  pages,  ev<»n  though  the  mate- 
rial is  not  just  what  we  might  exi)ect.     We  have  heard  of 
all  sorts  of  expedients,  but  never  of  one  so  novel  as  that  of 
inserting  an  advertisement  for  an  editorial  ;  but  i)erhai»s 
the  author  is  an  agent    for    ''  Hell's    Indisi»ensable  liook 
Rest"  and  this  may  account  for  his  zeal  in  making  its  vir- 
tues known. 
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The  last  Nassau  Lit^  is  decidedly  interesting.  To  bf 
sure  we  never  did  hear  a  party  of  college-boys  use  so  little 
slang  as  is  served  up  for  ns  in  "  The  Student  at  the  Break- 
fast Table/'  but  the  fact  only  tends  to  enhance  the  pleasure 
which  the  story  gives.  We  have  always  stood  up  for  college 
students, — because  we  belong  to  the  species.  Again,  and 
again,  have  we  asserted  that  the  student  in  vacation  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  same  individual  during  the  days 
of  college  work.  Then  he  throws  off  classic  restraint,  but 
now,  while  he  is  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  Alma 
Matefs  classic  halls  he  is — what  we  see  him  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Lit,  Behold  and  take  pattern,  all  ye  journals 
who  persist  in  giving  us  stories  which  verge  upon  coarse- 
ness, and  insist  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
of  the  average  student.  '*  Faith  and  Poetry''  is  good,  but 
''Henry  D.  Thoreau"  we  always  skip.  Few  can  do  more 
than  call  him  a  charming  writer,  and  for  the  rest,  silence  is 
best. 

The  Amherst  Student  has  tasted  the  delights  of  crabbing ; 
now  he  knows  what  to  do  with  himself  when  summer  hours 
are  long. 

''A  ('oUege  Reminiscence''  in  the  Indiana  Student  is 
well  written,  (xenerally  speaking,  the  quality  of  the  jour- 
nal is  good. 

The  current  aS'^.  Nicholas  begins  a  new  volume  which 
promises  good  things  for  the  coming  year.  As  always,  ap- 
proi)riate  to  the  season  is  this  magazine  with  its  harvest 
poems  and  Thanksgiving  stories.  Ijong  reign  the  Saint, 
say  we. 

The  (Jeidury^  too,  begins  a  new  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
charming  contribution  to  the  current  number  is  jiUphonse 
Paudet's  reminiscences  of    ''Tourgueneff  in  Paris."     Be- 
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sides  affording  the  fine  estimates  of  the  Russian  novelist 
as  an  author  and  a  man,  it  gives  a  delightful  view  of  litera- 
ry fellowship  in  the  French  captital.  Mrs.  Oliphant  con- 
tributes a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  pai)er 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  analysis  of  character.  Cable  begins 
a  new  romance  ;  Lafcadio  Heam  writes  of  the  ''Scenes  of 
Cable's  Romances  ;"  Joseph  Pennell  et<;hes  them.  Henry 
Jame«  begins  a  novelette,  and  the  author  of  ''Gwemdale" 
furnishes  the  short  story  of  the  number.  If  the  number  is 
a  true  index  of  the  coming  year,  we  may  expect  numerous 
treats  in  the  way  of  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

To  the  November  Atlantic,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herfoixi  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  *'The  Trustworthiness  of  the  Hebrew 
Traditions/'  and  Mr.  Langdon  a  second  chapter  of  '*  Recol- 
lections of  Rome  during  tlie  Italian  Revolution.''  Henry 
James  continues  his  studies  of  provincial  France,  this  time 
writing  of  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  and  Nimes.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  articles  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Ezra  Ripley,  of  Concord.  While  it  is  i)erhai)s  less  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Emerson  than  some  of  his  essays,  few  of  them 
are  more  thoroughly  delightful  tlian  this  sketch.  Otlier 
sketches,  bits  of  poetry,  and  the  serial  stories,  together  witli 
reviews  of  new  books,  and  the  Contributors'  Club,  make  up 
a  number  of  this  magazine,  wlii(?h,  though  excellent  in  com- 
parison with  Our  Continety  fails  to  compete  with  the  Atlan- 
tic of  yore. 


••» 
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It  is  difiicult  to  discover  what  propotion  of  time  college 
students  spend  in  study,  for  so  *'  many  men  of  many  minds '' 
and  varying  ability  are  collected  together  that  in  college  as 
elsewhere  the  average  is  hanl  to  strike.     Recitation  hours 
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at  Ann  Arbor  l^niversity  are  about  as  follows  :  for  Fresh- 
men, sixteen  hours  ;  Sophomores,  eighteen  hours  ;  Juniors^ 
eighttien  hours ;  Seniors,  twenty  hours.  At  Harvard  they 
vary  from  eight  to  twenty-one  liours,  fourteen  being  a  fair 
average.  The  same  is  true  of  Williams  and  Amhei-st  and  of 
Brown  University.  The  scheme  is  very  ela^stic  however.  Ap- 
parently (a.s  well  as  in  reality)  the  generally  a<Tepted  belief 
tlie  Seniors  are  peoi)le  of  leisure  is  a  mistake.  The  reason 
for  their  studiousness  is  doubtless,  as  ha.s  been  suggested^ 
the  desire  of  Professors  in  the  various  dei)artments  to  make 
their  eledions  valuable;  henei*  the  probability  that  the 
work  will  be  soiuewhat  arduous. 

About  a  thii-d  or  half  more  time  is  spent  in  study  than  in 
recitation  and  le(^tures  ;  although  our  Harvard  cx)n*espond- 
ent  writes  that  it  is  i)ossible  there  to  accomi)lish  all  of  ones 
year's  work  in  two  mcmths  of  hard  labor,  the  semi-annual 
examinations  being  usually  the  sole  tests  of  work  done. 
Tlie  figures  do  not  surprise  us.  Our  own  hoiii^s  of  recitiition 
are  somewhat  less  than  the  above,- -being  about  twelve  \yev 
week,  but  study  hours  are  about  the  same  as  at  other  col- 
leges. In  all  colleges  the  time  of  recreation  varies  inversely 
as  the  hours  of  study.  Amherst  students  rejoice  in  "  at  Irast 
three  hours  of  recreation."  The  inference  is  that — tlieA^ 
study  better.  Various  motives  govern  the  h(mrs  of  study, 
and  the  large  number  of  electives  granted  in  many  colleges 
makes  them  uncertain  and  varying,  but  these  figures  are 
approximately  correct  and  indi(»ate  that  young  Americans, 
whatever  they  nmy  be,  are*  not  book- worms. 
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From  IJoughton,  MilHin  and  Co.,  numbers  one  and  three 
of  the  '* Riverside  Literature  Series;" — ** Evangeline,"  and 
**  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 
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e  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  tlie  following  exchanges : 

Mphian,  Am/ter.sf  i>>tudeiif.  x\tlantit\  Bates'  Student^ 
It  Round  Tahli\  linldftfanjiotrditin  (Jrient^Brunoman^ 
iiry,  (^h(iffA\>lhii  Arh(K('ollitje  Argus,  College Press^ 
rnhiai^pei  tatoi\  Evto  ColuinhlamK  Concordiensis,  Got- 
Rerieic^  Sun.  Era,  Ihirtinouth^  DirJisottiatu  Weekly 
rrprise,  Ilamilfon  (^oll,  ^fo.,  HainiUon  Lit.^  Harvard 
}catfs  Hf^rnlds  (^rimson.  IfarrrfordUuu  III  in  I,  Indiana 
^rnt,  Kansas  Jiifrinc,  LafagvffeColL  Journal,  Lantern^ 
dl  Linares,  Lehigh  Burr.  Merourg,  Michiga/n  Argo- 
%  Chronicle,  Modern  Ag(\  A(jlre  Daniv  Scholastic,  Occi- 
,  Penn,  (^oll,  Mo..X<(ss<iu  Lit.,  Princetonian,  Rockford 
Mag,,  Rufgcr  s  Targum.  Rirhmond  Lit,  Misc.^  St. 
lolas,  Sgracusr  (Jninrsitg  Herald,  Sgraimsan,  The 
igian.  The  Tech,  IJnirersifg  Quarteflg,  Unirersity 
ic,  Unirersitij  Mag..  Williants  Argo,  AtheniBum^ 
nan  s  Journal,  Yale  Courant.  Lit.^  Kews^  Record, 
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^    XIII.  DECEMBER,  1883.  No.  3. 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 


^he  sun  is  setting  on  the  ancient  town  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
iet  streets  and  unfrequented  shops  prove  that  it  is  no 
Lger  a  city  of  kings.  Its  work-hours,  like  those  of  an 
^d  veteran,  must  be  sliort  that  it  may  relive  its  glory  in 
^  long  dreamy  twilight.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
inds  a  quaint  old  mansion  with  weedy  garden  and  dilap- 
ated  palings.  The  sunbeams  are  playing  queer  pranks 
E>on  its  venerable  frame,  and  one,  more  venturesome  than 
8  fellows,  i)enetrates  a  narrow  window  and  lights  up  a 
>w,  scantily-furnished  room.  It  makes  more  distinct  the 
)rms  of  a  harsh -featured,  quaintly-dressed  woman  sitting 
3fore  the  hearth,  and  of  a  child  leaning  ui)on  her  knee, 
or  a  moment  it  lingers  as  if  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  High- 
nd  clans,  of  ancient  seers,  of  enchanted  maidens,  and  of 
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princes  haunted  by  strange  shadows,  that  the  boy  is  drink- 
ing in  so  eageriy,  and  their  faces,  figures  and  legends  fade 
into  the  dimness  of  nlenlorv^ 

Ten  years  later  Walter  Scott,  now  a  delicate,  sensitive 
lad,  lies  day  after  day  upon  the  smooth  sloi>es  of  Brunt«- 
field  Links  or  the  (*rags  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  i)ores  over 
the  black  letter  pages  of  ancient  legends  or  watches  the 
shades  of  evening  steal  over  the  purple  hills  of  Bniid,  see- 
ing in  every  dusky  \m\ki  a  Bru(;e,  a  Wallace,  or  a  Douglas, 
and  in  every  stunted  busli,  an  aged  dwarf  or  a  stooping  an- 
tiquary scra-inng  the  moss  from  the  inscription  on  a  broken 
tombstone. 

Thirty  years  more  have  j)assed  and  Scott  is  still  a  legend- 
lover,  still  a  dreamer ;  but  now  his  magic  j)en  is  giving  to 
each  well  known  tah*  of  white-haired  nui-se  or  ancient 
poet  a  reality  which  it  never  before  has  known, 
and  which  will  for  jill  time  cast  about  Scotch  history 
such  a  charm  as  has  never  glorili<Hl  the  annals  of 
the  world's  i)roudest  nations.  Scott  has  indeed  done 
all  that  poet  or  romancer  can  do  to  make  a  nation's 
history  and  tradition  immortal,  and  vet  those  traits 
of  chai-acter,  that  manner  of  life  that  make  the  Scotch  a 
unique  people  are  of  themselves  by  no  means  unromantic. 
The  Scotland  c»f  antitpiity  was  an  unexplored  region.  The 
wild  (character  of  its  inhabitants,  its  d(»nse  thickets,  lofty 
mountiiins  an<l  treacherous  morasses  rendered  it  impene- 
trable alike  to  the  warrior  and  to  the  missionary.  The  oc- 
casional visit  of  a  half-naked,  fer()<»ious-h)oking  Highlan- 
der to  a  border  town,  and  vague  rumors  of  dee})  lakes  and 
romantic  glens  in  the  midst  of  mountain  ranges  suggest€*ii 
all  lliat  our  English  ancestors  knew  of  the  wild  regicm  north 
of  the  Tav.  There  uathei'ed  about  Scotland  and  the  S(»otch 
the  romantic  interest  which  always  attaches  to  the  un- 
known, jjong  after  tin*  barbarous  usages  of  Celtic  and  Sax- 
on and  military  i)rowess  had  dit^d  out  anu)ng  the  English, 
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md  they  had  be(*onie  a  peat^eable,  (^oni fort-loving  people, 
he  Scot  still  retained  so  strong  a  tincture  of  the  manners 
ind  sentiments  of  an  earlier  age  as  to  make  him  an  object 
)f  intei-est  and  of  awe.  In  our  days  of  crowded  towns  and 
'onventionalized  costume  how  interesting  a  picture  he  af- 
brds  to  the  innigination  as  his  tall  athletic  frame,  clad  in 
rorgeous  kilt  and  i)laid,  stands  (mt  against  the  pui^ple 
>ack-ground  of  heath-covered  peaks,  or  as  his  strong  mus- 
ics and  swift  strr)kes  pr()i)el  his  frail  boat  across  the  dan- 
:erous  waters  of  some  mountain  loch.  The  origin  of  the 
scotch  and  the  English  was  identical,  and  yet  from  the 
injf*  of  that  Roman  invasion  which  drove  the  boldest  spir- 
ts of  the  Celts  to  the  imj^enetrable  fastnesses  of  Caledonia, 
he  line  of  deman*ation  between  the  two  peoples  has  been 
iharply  drawn.  Even  were  there  not  this  rac(*-distinction, 
iheir  opi)osite  characteristics  could  be  exi)lained  by  the 
iliflFerence  in  the  countries  which  thev  inhabit.  The  fertile, 
well-\vat4^red  lowlands  of  England  furnished  their  owners 
all  the  comforts  of  lif(\  even  when  agri(*ultural  implements 
were  for  the  most  part  unknown,  while  the  Scotch  with  the 
Kreatesr  difficultv  extracted  a  mere  subsistence  from  stcmv 
hillsides  and  uni)roductivei)astures.  Their  constant  struggle 
against  nature  itself  and  their  entire  ignorance  of  enervating 
luxuries  have  nuide  them  giants  in  stn^igth  and  stature. 
S(?ott  has  taken  advantage  of  the  universal  admiration  that 
fine  physical  <levelopment  rommands,  and  has  added  no  lit- 
tle to  the  interest  of  such  novels  as  lioh  J{o//\\n(l  IVtr  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  by  making  their  heroes  men  of  remarkably 
I)ersonal  i)rowess.  With  th(»  Scots  as  with  all  primitive 
nations,  strength  of  bodv  has  been  acc(mn>anied  bv  courat'-e 
and  fortitude,  and  although  these  (pialities  may  have  done 
little  to  a<lvance  them  in  mechani<'s,  in  science,  in  literature, 
they  have  produccMl  tine  soldiei-s  and  made  Scotch  historv 
world-renowned  for  deeds  of  heroism  and  of  daring.  Wil- 
liam   Wallace,  with  his  little  band  of  foot  soldiers,  armed 
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only  with  lances  and  bows,  proved  at  Falkirk  and  Stirling 
that  tough  sinews  and  brave  hearts  could  well  l)e  pitted 
against  English  horse  and   English  annor.     In  the  long 
years  of  border  warfare,  the  Scots,  mounted  on  small,  lighlr 
horses,  would  swoop  down  upon  their  opponents,  and  dif:^-' 
appear  before  their  luxurious,  baggage-laden  enemies  wer 
ready  for  pursuit.     Even  to-day  when  so  much  of  their  an- 
cient intrepidity  has  been  lost  inconseipience  of  the  inroads 
of  civilization,  the  Highhind  regiments  form  the  most  val 
ued  part  of  the  English  anny.     But  hardihood  and  coiira 
are  not  the  onlv  nor  the  most  influential  factors  that  mak 
up  the  heroic  soldier.     The  bravest  man  is  always  he  wh 
fights  in  defen(»e  of  s(mie  prin(riple,  and  no  little  of  the  sucr 
cess  that  has  attended  the  armies  of  Scotland  has  been  du 
to  religious  enthusijism.     In  a  (country  where  there  must 
a  constant  struggle  for  life  itself,  where  nature  shows  it  £. 
hai'shest  features  among  a  people  whose  natures  are  corre* 
pondingly  unrelenting,  we  must  expect  a  severe  unmercifii  Z 
theology.    The  Scotch  have  been  the  most  devout,  the  most 
enthusiastic  Oalvinists  of  the  world.     However  little  value 
is  attached  at  the  i)resent  day  to  the  soul-searching  tenets 
of  Calvin  and  Knox,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  very 
terror  which  they  inspired  made  their  followers  sternly  con- 
scientious and  upi  ight :  and  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
chosen  people  of  God   lent  tht*m  a  liery   zeal  in  which  life 
and  self  sank  into  insignifi(*ance  beside  the  welfare  of  the 
Lord's  anointed.     Bat  Scotch  history  does  not  appeal  to 
the  harshest  side  of  our  natures  alone.     It  has  its  soft,  at- 
tractive features  as  wtOl  as  its  bold,  heroic  ones.      Xo  little 
of  its  en(!hantment  and    romance  is  du<»  to  the  number  of 
beautiful  and  gifted  women  who  have   mingled   conspicu- 
ously in  its  political  life,  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence ui)on  its  national    development.     In  almost   every 
crisis  of  the  natiou's  fate  wt^  lind   that  some  woman  has 
played  an  interesting  ])art.     The  Scotch  are  remarkable  for 
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the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  lonj^-cstublished  cus- 
tom.    When  Robert  Bruc;e  wjis  ready  tol)e  crow^ned  a.sking 
they  would  acknowledge  him  only  on  condition  that  some 
desi'endant  of  the  Macduffs  who  for  centuries  had  placed 
the  crown  ui)on  the  royal  heads  of  Scotland  should  take 
part  in  the  ceremony.     Isabella  of  Buchanan,  the  wife  of 
Brure's  bitterest  enemy,  was  readv  to  sacrifice  her  home, 
her  liusband's  esteem,  everything  that  wjis  dearest  to  her 
heart,  that  she  might   uphold  her  family  right.     Briu;e's 
coiX)nation  was  followed  by  defeat  and  exc(mimunication, 
and  while  he  was  wandering  an  outciust  in  the  Highlands, 
Isabella,  beautiful  and  gifted,  wjis  gi-owing  old  and  feeble 
in  the  loathsome  i>rison  of  Berwic»k  Castle.     Four  hundred 
veal's  later  another  monarch  is  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer, 
and  another  woman  is  his  i)rotector.    Charles  Edward  lives 
for  months  in  a  wretched  cave  in  daily  anticipation  of  dis- 
covery and  death,   his  only  means  of  subsistence  the  food 
which  Flora  McDonald  smuggles  to  him  ;  and  his  only  hoi)e 
of  sixfety,  the  exi)edients  of  her  woman's  wit.     In  all  his- 
tory what  figure  commands  more  of  heartfelt  and  tragic 
sympathy   than   Mary   Stuart.      Such   were   her   personal 
charms  that  even  Lindsay    who  visited    her   pristm-house 
that  he  might  axM'use  her  of  her  husbancTs  murder  and  de- 
prive her  of  her  kingdom,  ac^knowledged  that  lu*  left  Castle 
Leven  with  feelings   less   of  hatred    than  of  love.     Histo- 
rians have  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  j)rovvess  and  the 
zeal  of  the  little  army    which  maiched  into  the  town  of 
I^angside,  that  May  ujorning  that  decided  Mary's  fate.    The 
Sounds    of    music,    the  waving    of    banners  and  of  pen- 
nons, the  youthful  fju*es  in  the  ranks,  the  beautiful  woman 
who  rode  in  their  midst,  made  it  look  far  more  like  a  caval- 
cade bent  upon  a  tourninient  than  an  army  upon  the  eve  of 
battle. 

The  most  un^u-omisiug  son  is  often  dearest  to  the  parent, 
and  we  often  find  the  warmest  patriotism  in  the  most  un- 
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producjtive,  unattrative  countries  No  nation  luus  been 
more  bi-avely  defended  tlian  Scotland,  no  line  of  nionarchs 
lia«  received  more  affection  and  devotion  than  its  I'oval 
families.  Douglas,  leaving  home  and  friends  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  monarch's  last  request,  nnd  dying  with 
Bruce' s  heart  bound  about  his  neck:  the  faithful  High 
landers  following  the  Young  Pretender  to  the  tield  of  Cul- 
loden  though  they  knew  it  was  to  defeat  and  death,  are  in- 
stances of  that  patriotism  which  has  made  the  Scot,  the  pro- 
totype of  unselfish  devotion,  of  unswerving  fidelity,  of  exalt 
ed  enthusiasm.  Harsh  as  were  the  natures  of  the  Scots, 
they  were  quick  to  recognize  the  i)i(*turesque  and  roman- 
tic. Nothing  could  seem  more  incongruous  than  the  union 
of  the  Scot,  stern,  uncompromising,  upright,  with  the  ar- 
tistic, beauty-loving.  Frenchman  ;  and  yet  we  continually 
find  them  fighting  side  by  side  against  a.  common  foe.  The 
unrivalled  architecture  of  numberless  majestic  abbeys  and 
lofty  castles,  proves  how  strong  an  infiuence  the  light- 
hearted  Frank  exerted  upcm  his  fierce  ally.  Each  of  those 
great  families  that  in  turn  swayed  the  destinies  of  Scotland 
was  represent*>d  by  a  stately  archite<*tural  pile,  whose 
moss-covered  ruins  to-day  furnish  onlv  a  hint  of  their  for- 
mer  magnifi(*ence.  On  many  a  precipitous  rock  or  l)eetliiig 
ciug  rises  a  stronghold  unsuri)assed  in  solidity  of  .struc- 
ture and  beauty  of  ornament.  Su(*li  romantic  memorials 
of  departed  greatness  as  Melrose  Abbey,  Stirling  Ca.stle, 
or  llolyrood,  are  well-fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  the  super- 
natural beings  with  which  Scotch  imaginaticms  have  peo- 
pled them.  The  Scots  themselves  seem  to  have  been  proudly 
conscious  of  their  own  leanings  to  fancy  and  romance,  and 
have  treasured  jealously  every  marvellous  tale  of  ancient 
wizard,  family  spectre,  and  restless  spirit.  To  their  eyes 
every  solitary  nook  was  haunted  by  beauteous  maiden  or 
ghostly  spectre,  every  chun'hyard  witnesse<l  nightly  the  un- 
earthly revels  of  its  occupants,  evtM-y  greensward  displayed 
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its  ring  worn  by  fairy  dances.  To  tlienu  countless  beings  of 
siirpjussing  beauty  or  sui>ej*natural  wisdom  made  the  rug- 
ged hillsides  and  marshy  glens  of  their  native  land  more 
]>ioturesque,  more  fair,  tlian  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy,  or 
tlie  fertile  meadows  of  F'rance.  The  facts  of  Scotch  history 
ai*e  unique.  To  the  utilitarian  they  may  seem  of  small  im- 
portance, for  Scotland  has  not  even  comi)eted  with  its  sis- 
ter nation  in  agi'icultuj-e,  in  manufacture,  in  popular  learn- 
ing, and  has  done  its  part  toward  civilizing  and  advancing 
the  Anglo-Saxon  j-ace  through  individuals  rather  than 
through  broad  currents  of  influence.  Its  history  ha«  had  but 
little  influence  u]>on  the  world  at  large,  and  yet  in  itself  it 
]>Ossesses  a  high  degree  of  interest.  We  first  hear  of  Scot- 
land when  .Fulius  Agri<»ola  after  subduing  Fhigland,  finds 
the  men  of  the  woods  invincible.  In  vain  does  he  build 
walls  and  fortresses  Hardly  are  they  coinplet-ed  before  the 
tierce  (/aledonians  fall  ujum  tliern  and  not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another.  F'rom  that  time  until  Scotland  became  a 
parr  of  the  Unit^^d  Kingdom,  it  was  unccmcpienible.  Many 
English  kings  hfive  cimgratulated  themselves  up(m  its  sub- 
jection, but  before  their  armies  could  withdraw,  it  has  once 
more  declared  its  independen<'e. 

To  the  credit  of  Innnan  nature.  sym])athy  is  always  up<m 
the  weakest  side,  audit  ex(^ites  no  little  a<lmiration  that 
hardly  one  army  has  been  raised  in  Scotland  during  its  en- 
tire history  but  has  been  from  our  modern  standpoint  a  for- 
lorn ho])e,.  hardly  a  vi<»tory  has  Imen  won  Hxce])t  at  fearful 
<^Hlds.  Nor  has  Scotlaml  fought  for  any  petty  object.  Com- 
mon suffering  and  ccminum  struggles  have  made  the  Scots 
one  people.  Notwithstanding  the  clan  conflicts  that  have 
••^nietimes  agitated  the  land  during  times  of  national  peace, 
nvil  \vai*s  have  disgraced  it  far  less  often  than  anv  other 
♦equally  warlike  naticm.  It  has  bf^en  united,  although  not 
united  as  Kngland  has  often  b(»en,  to  j^xtend  its  empire  by 
^^'onquest.  Its  only  battles  havt^  been  fought  in  defen(*e  of 
political  or  religions  liberty. 
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Tlie  rapid  advance  of  civilization  is  depriving  the  S<*ot- 
land  of  to-day  of  much  of  its  romantic  interest ;  hut  the 
Scotland  of  the  past,  with  its  heroic  men,  its  l)eautiful  wo- 
men, its  romantic  tales,  its  dreamy  legends,  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  ;  for  strength,  unselfishness  and  heroism  can 
not  fail  to  charm  an  age  in  whi(?h  these  (pialities  are  fast 
disappearing  before  the  inroads  of  a  luxurious  civilization. 

M.  J.  U.  '84. 
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A    PRESBYTERIAN    BEOWULF. 


.fonathan  Bijrr  was  a  Presbyterian  farmer  ;  Beowulf  wjis 
a  heathen  i)irate.  Jonathan  Burr  walked  in  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  Beowulf  groi)ed  dimly  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  fourth.  Jonathan  Burr  had  a  home  in  the  rolling 
hill-country  of  ejustern  New  York  ;  Beowulf  spent  his  life  in 
fighting  dnigons  in  a  land  of  ''misty  moors''  on  the  sw^am- 
py  cojist  of  the  north  sea.  Jonathan  Burr  drank  cold  water 
from  a  little  blue  earthenware  pit<3her  ;  Beownilf  i)robably 
imbibed  mead  from  the  skulls  of  his  enemies, — and  yet  af- 
ter all  the  two  men  were  verv  much  alike. 

Ea(*h  ])ossessed  the  sullen  perse veience  and  self-i-eliance 
of  a  Saxon, — each  took  life  with  the  wonderful  earnestness 
peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  nice, — and  both  started  out  in  life 
with  a  purpose,  devising  ''what  for  the  strong-souled  it 
were  best  agJiinst  the  perilous  horrors  to  ac^complish." 
They  came  apparently  to  very  diiferent  conclusions.  Tlie 
hero  ^'girded  himself  with  noble  armor,''  took  down  his 
"old,  gigantic  sword,"  ''vowed  that  he  would  a  conflict 
seek  and  gloriously  accomplish,"  then  went  forth  and  slew 
the  monster  Cfrendel.  .loniithan  Burr  <*lad  himself  in  his 
homespun  coat,  grasped  the  plough-handle  or  the  flail  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  for  eighty  long  years  fought  out 
a  harder  battle  than  the  '*  victory-blest"  Beowulf  ever 
dreamed  of. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  prosaic  than  the  story  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  a  jjoor  Con- 
necticut farmer,  and  liis  small-bovhood  was  but  a  succes- 
sion  of  corn -plantings  and  journeys  to  the  grist-mill,  varied 
now  and  then  by  a  run  to  the  top  of  one  Sloop-hill,  whence 
he  could  see  the  far-away  line  of  the  ocean  skirting  the  ho- 
rizon. When  he  was  twelve  veais  old  the  familv  moved  to 
New  York,  and  our  small  Jonathan,  after  taking  a  last 
farew^ell  of  the  old  farm  and  the  dim,  mysterious  sea,  took 
up  his  position  behind  a  tlock  of  sheep  that  had  to  be  driv- 
en to  the  new  home.  Old  Summers  Burr,  like  most  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  was  a  thrifty,  hard-working 
man,  and  better  days  began  to  dawn  on  the  family.  The 
ten  boys  grew  up,  settled  on  farms  of  their  own,  and  pros- 
pered in  the  goods  of  this  world. 

Jonathan  married  like  the  rest,  became  an  elder 
in  the  old,  white  meeting-house,  taught  his  children 
the  shorter  catechism,  and  passed  as  uneventful  an 
existence  as  one  could  imagine.  We  see  then  that  pov- 
ertv  was  not  his  enemv.  He  had  a  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  a  luoad,  stone  door-stej)  and  a 
a  great  sunny  kitchen,  where  his  wife  sang  all  day  long  at 
her  Hax-spinning.  He  cherished  no  melancholy  dislike  for 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  He  did  not  have  the  weight 
of  any  crime  upon  his  soul,  nor  was  he  especially  and  con- 
tinually buffetted  by  some  grand  besetting  sin.  What  then 
in  the  name  of  commcm  sense  did  he  have  to  tight  ^  Tt  is 
all  contained  in  two  words  :  Jonathan  Burr  belonged  to 
the  Teutonic  mce,  and  Jonathan  Burr  must  tight. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  Beowulf  went  out  from  home 
and  friends  to  find  his  enemy  and  tight  him, — tight  him 
hand  to  hand  and  face  to  face,  to  strain  everv  sinew  and 
muscle  of  his  God-given  strengtii  until  he  or  the  monster 
fell.  Our  Beownlf  leaves  all  behind  him  too,  and  quietly 
sets  forth  to  tight  in  his  own  mind  the  battles  of  his  life,  to 
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^nipple  with  the  stub]>()ni  fa<*t  of  existence,  to  win  the  vic- 
tory that  no  man  conld  lielji  liini  win.  These  fifteen  hund- 
red long  years  have  tauglit  the  tierce  Saxon  mucli.  Gren- 
del  is  no  longer  a  visible  fact,  a  bodily  reality,  a  cruel  beast, 
easily  tracked  to  his  lair,- -his  (Irendel  is  an  impish,  invis- 
ible, intangible  creature,  that  follows  him  in  lonely  places, 
and  attacks  him  in  unwary  moments, — now  looming  up  great 
enough  to  shadow  his  whole  life,  Jind  again  disappearing, 
until  he  fancies  that  the  monster  wa.s  but  a  dream.  To  find 
out  where  he  is  and  what  he  is,  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  of  a 
life  spent  under  the  unmoved  sky,  in  solitary  fields,  on 
hmelv  (*ountrv  roads. 

It  took  the  human  race  manv  vears  and  cost  them  dearly 
to  find  out  that  what  they  had  to  fight  was  a  spirit  which 
had  made  its  lair  in  their  own  souls.  When  fire-breathing 
<lragons  were  no  longer  to  l)e  found,  man,  with  a  soul  of 
sublime  self-<'on<*eit,  began  to  think  that  whoever  differe< I 
from  him  in  opinion  wjis  the  <'reature  whom  he  was  divine- 
ly commissiont»d  to  slay.  Hence  Englishman,  and  French- 
man, each  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips,  conscientiously  hewed 
and  hacked  each  other  f(n-  the  love  of  Our  Lady.  Then 
came  the  transition  period  when  they  dimly  saw  that  their 
adversaries  were  not  of  this  world,  and,  tried  to  do  their 
duty  by  killing  witches  or  their  opponents  in  the  faith. 
Luther  in  hulling  his  ink-stand  at  the  teni])ter,  revealed  to 
us  the  i)robleui  of  the  age  and  of  pr(»ceding  ages,  and 
showed  us  the  Teutonic  yearning  for  the  tangible,  the  •'hit- 
abb*.**  Here  we  can  easily  trace  the  struggle  of  the  spiritual 
for  ])re(lomi nance  over  the  real  in  the  people  whose  hen) 
long  ago  seized  the  very  **  heart- throbbings  of  his  enemy 
with  his  great  hand-grii).'" 

But  our  hero  did  not  go  forth  unaided  and  unadvised, 
for  in  the  int(4'vening  (vnturies  many  of  the  wise  of  the 
earth  had  evolvtnl  various  ingenious  theories  for  solving 
the  enigma.     lu  one  corner  of  the  aforesaid  sunny  kitchen 
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st^Mjil  an  an<*ient  cheirv  hook-cMse,  <'<)iitaiiiin^  divers  leath- 
er-coveiv(l  volumes,  on  \vlios«^  yellow  pa^es  some  of  tlie  dis- 
ciples of  ('alvin  had  recorded  their  ex]HMi('n<*e  with  the  mon- 
ster and  their  opinions  as  to  how  he  eoidd  l)e  best  subdued. 
Here  siige  I>.  I)  's,  havin<^- taki»n   counsel  together   in  times 
of  i-espite  from  the  onslau«rht  of  the  foe,  had  collected  all 
the  theological  ammunition  they  <M)uld  find,  and  had  left  ex- 
haustive directions  as  to  its  use.     Here  was  (juaint  Baxter, 
who  cniwled,  as  it  were,  into  a  se(»luded  corner  bey<md  the 
S(vnt  of  the  beast,  and  spent  his  life  ir  dt»vising  what  he 
would  (io  after  (rrendel  was  slain,  as  he  ti'usted   he  wonhl 
l)e  in  some  wav  or  another.     Here  the  melancholv  Bost<m, 
t(H),  had  jotted  down  minute  statistics  of  (in»nders  size,  and 
would  have  st^ired  in  blank  amazement  if  he  had  been  tol<l 
that  the  dragon  <Iid  not  always  seem  the  same,  and  that  his 
daws  ha<l    i»erhaps  seemed   lonirei-  to  some  cme  else.     And 
here  the   sjiinted    Jeremv  'ravh)r  had  laid  <lown   the  most 
^'ai-eful  directi<ms  for  the  tight,   gravely  informing  the  pool' 
l^euildered  sinner  which  sirh*  lie  must  atta<d\  tiist,  and  when 
he  must  jiarry  the  blows  of  his  adversary,  even  appointing 
the  times  and  the  seasons  when  he  must  call  for  help. 

Furnished  with  such  weapons,  a  living  man  went  out  to 
Jin  actual  crmflict.  Nee<l  it  bt»  said  that  the  missiles  of  the 
(((xmI  the^dogians  went  all  astray^  that  (^rendtd  came  at 
an  entirely  different  hour  from  that  in  which  th(»  Kev.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  warned  his  fellow-beings  to  look  out  for  him  \ 
and  that,  when  the  protean  enemy  did  ai)i>ear,  1m*  bon»  no 
ivseniblance  whatever  to  tin*  l)east  that  tried  to  <*law  Bos- 
ton down  again  into  the  abvss  of  total  de])ravitv. 

But  when  doubt  and  despair  assailed   the  soul  of  Jona- 
than Burr,  when  even  Watt's   moial   hymns   palled  on  his 
ear  and  Calvinism  itself  seemed  tame,  he  l>etook  himself  to 
the   one   thing  he  was  still  sure  of     the  old,  brown  family 
Bible.      He  w^asnotin  the  habit  of  pnttingai)])reciative  j)en- 
fil  marks  about  the  i)assiigf^s  that  ap])ealed  to  him,  but  the 
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worn  look  of  tlie  leaves  in  St.  PaiiVs  epistles  and  paiiis  of 
tlie  Revelation,  and  the  ])atlietic  dog-ea redness  of  the  pages 
in  Isaiah  and  the  Psahns,  plainly  show  whence  he  drew  his 
consolation.  It  was  a  remnant  of  the  feeling  that  long  ago 
ronsed  the  warrior  to  a  frenzy  of  courage,  as  he  listened  to  the 
recital  of  his  ancestors'  warlike  deeds, — for  did  not  a  Saxon's 
courage  still  tingle  in  the  rough,  broA\Ti  linger  tips  of  the 
Presbyterian  farmer  when  he  read  about  the  good  light  of 
faith  and  the  liery  darts  of  the  wicked  i 

This  matter-of-fact,  everv  dav  life  wjis  essentially  a  re- 
ligious  warfare,  and  indeed  could  not  be  otherwise.  When 
Christianity  dawned  on  the  Teuton  it  swallowed  him  up, 
and  brought  all  the  ])ower8  of  his  mind  and  body  to  bear  up- 
on the  one  absorbing  idea  of  his  life, — that  of  translating  his 
creed  into  action.  They  generally  narrowed  down  into 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  it  is  true,  but  judging  from  the  I'e- 
sults,  even  the  bluest  Calvinism  is  better  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  living  than  the  beliefs  that  have  nothing  except 
tlieii*  indilferentism  to  recommend  them.  Fuithermoi'e,  it 
was  a  solitary  life.  No  one  on  earth  knew  anything  about 
the  daily  struggle  that  went  on  under  the  weather-beaten 
face.  Fie  was  a  good  farmer,  a  good  husband,  a  good  elder, 
and  the  ministei*  is  reDorted  to  have  said  that  it  wa^  aston- 
ishing how  nuich  Mr.  Eurr  knew  for  an  uneducated  man' — 
he  must  have  had  an  uncommon  mind.  In  his  self-repres- 
sion he  resembled  the  Saxon  hero,  for  Beowulf,  too,  was 
reticent.  To  none  of  his  bosom  friends  did  he  confide  the 
deep  motives  of  the  soul  that  led  him  to  seek  out  Gren- 
del.  He  (mly  acted  and  left  them  to  draw  their  own  con- 
<'lusions  as  to  his  inner  man. 

J(mathan  Burr,  in  short,  was  one  of  those  good,  old-fash- 
ioned Saxon  ])atriarchs  who  are  becoming  rarer  every  day, 
men  who  hid  themselves  away  in  secluded  nooks  and  thought 
out  their  own  education,  men  whose  word  was  a^s  good  as 
their  bond,  men,  wljo,  hated  a  braggart  and  a  tell-tale,  and 
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were  content  to  take  the  creed  handed  down  l>v  their  fath- 
ers,  l>elievin^  and  livinfr  out  all   they  <*oul(K   and   quietly 
keeping  to  themselves  any  misgivings  they  might  have  had 
as  to  the  rest.     They  probably  thought   that   any   avenige 
human   being  was  capable  of  evolving  from  his   inner  con- 
sciousness all  the  doubt  and  disbelief  stri<'tlv  necessarv  for 
his  passage  through  this  woj-ld   without  any  of  their  hell). 
And  here  again  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  i)agjm  hero.   For  when 
Up  was  struggling  for  life  with  the  grim  monster,  not  a  word 
of  misgiving  that  (*ou Id  dishearten  his  fellow- warriors,  no 
sign  of  that  agony  of  doubt  and  fear  which  must  have  pos- 
sessed his  soul,  escaped  him. 

There  is  a  strange  likeness  between   the  souls  of   these 
two  men,  who,   fifteen  centuries   :ii)art,    found  that  their 
l^th  in  life  wjis  ••nn   unknown  course,  over  steej),  stony 
sloi)es,"  and  who  staited  out  on  it  with  a  sad,  grim  eainest- 
ness.  each  feeling  that  he  was   *'  fated  to  abide  the  end.'" 
The  same  peculiar  tmits  of  charju»ter  whi(^h  united  to  make 
Bw)wulf  a  lawless  pirate  in  the  fourth  century.  ])roduced  in 
•lonathan  Burr,  a  stalwart,   <*ommon  ])lace  farmer.     Theie 
was  the  old  Teutonic  ]>ertinacity,  the  stubborn  determina- 
tion, by  no  means  modified  bv  time.    When  Beowulf  start- 
♦*(lover  the  sea  on  his  errand  *'  the  prudent  men  somewhat 
Warned  him,'*  says  the  ancient  <'hroniele,  but    he  did  n(»t 
therefore  stay  at  home.     Oui*  hero's  <*<mvicti()ns,  ton,  were 
<iep]*  and  strong,  and,  when  he  had  on<*e  felt  their  foi'ce  he 
w'Jis  not  a  man  to  change  them,  or  allow  them  to  be  chang- 
ed.    But  deeply  rooted  in  this  often   troublesome  obstina- 
cy was  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  the  Teutonic  I'ace.  a  s»Mise 
of  i:)ei'sonal  resi)onsibility  toward  both  (io<l  and   num.     In 
«mple  self-relian(^e  he  stood  uj),  willing  to  take  the  cons(»- 
quences  of  all  he  did  and  all  he  was.     A  Kienchman  or  an 
It^ilian throws  {iside  care  with  a  shrug  of  his  sh<Mildeis,  and 
hands  over  hisdemerits  to  the  priest  to  bes**ttled  with  heav 
en  as  l>est  they  may.    It  took  the  Teutonic  ra<*e  to  originate 
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the  representative  sysU»ni  of  ^overiiriient  ami  the  Pi*ot^t- 
ant  reli/rioii.  And  as  for  tlie  duty  between  man  and  man, 
vvlienever  there  is  anything  to  b«»  done,  some  crying  evil  to 
l)e  ])ut  down,  th(»  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  stop  to  question 
wlio  will  do  it.  It  probably  never  entesred  Heowulfs  head  I 
that  somelxxly  else  might  just  as  well  dispose  of  Grendel :  ' 
he  simply  took  down  his  sword  and  went  and  killed  him. 

There  is  a  sort  of  homelv  sublimit  v  in  the  lives  of  men 
like  Jonathan  Burr.  Setting  aside  not  only  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  but  even  the  intervention  of  saints  and  mar- 
tvrs,  thev  wrought  out  in  their  lives'what  thev  deemed  wjw 
right,  and  h»»ld  themselves  responsible  to  the  Infinite  alone. 
The  idea  never  ent<M*e.d  this  plain  farmer's  mind  that  there 
was  anything  heroi<'  in  what  he  was  doing,  or  in  fact  that 
there  was  anything  else*  he  could  do.  It  was  what  the  old 
Saxons  called  **souI  greatness." 

But  if  he  did  not  allow  his  own  good  o])inion  of  himself 
to  come  between  him  and  his  conception  of  <luty,  far  less 
did  he  regard  tht»  praise  of  others.  Such  an  almost  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  the  worhTs  opinion,  seems  strange 
in  a  num  whose  forel'atlu^rs  long  ago  gathered  about  the 
body  of  their  <lead  hero  and  sjiid  of  him.  as  the  highest  en- 
comium th(\v  knew,  *'  of  all  uhmi  he  was  to  his  peoi)le  gen- 
tlest, and  of  praise  most  desirous."  It  was  only  ii  i)ai1:  of 
their  hero-worship,  for  to  them  bone  and  sinew  were  a  reve- 
lation of  the  ln1iuir<\an(l  thf*v  would  have  measured  divini- 
tv  by  its  avoirdupois.  No  wonder  then  that  thev  yearned 
for  the  praise  ol  the  highest  that  they  knew.  When  this 
hero-worship  <lied  aw;iy  before  a  truer  conception  of  theln- 
tinite  the  yearniiii'*  for  man's  priiise,  and  the  dread  of  man's 
censure,  naturally  died  away  too  in  the  noblest  souls.     ' 

But,  when  the  tid(*  of  fonllier  turned  inward,  what  l>e- 
came  of  tln'  Saxon's  bitter,  revengeful  unforgiving  cruelty  i 
()ncf»  convinced  tluil  whnl  lav  lM»f«)re  him  was  self-annihi- 
lation,  he  spent  all  the   pent  up  fierceness  of  his  nature  up- 
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on  himself.  Day  and  night  lie  foiightwhat  he  <'alled  the 
•* Old  Adam/'  the  unregenerate  man  in  himself,  took  him 
captive  and  enslaved  him,  scourgf»d  liim,  humiliated  him, 
compelled  him  to  tight  against  what  he  liad  befoie  loved, 
hrowl)eat  him  generally,  and  at  last,  when  the  soul  was 
stnmg  by  ivason  of  the  weh'ome  dniwing-neai*  of  death, 
laid  his  life-long  enemy  low  in  the  dust  (»f  earth,  beaten, 
tiunipled  on,  overcome. 

*  *  *  *  The  quaint  okl  Saxon  tale  relates  how  Beo- 
wulf grew  aged  and  weary  with  lighting,  and  liow  Wyrd,  tlie 
death  goddess,  <^ame  and  stole  away  his  spirit  as  he  Liy  on 
the  sea-shore,  wounded  in  his  last  battle.  And  when  liis 
\varrioi*s  found  him  thens  '^soulless,*'  they  lamented  their 
beloved  lord,  and  made  a  great  pile  of  «»arth,  whereon  they 
laid  him  and  kindled  a  tire. 

I'hcn  the  wcKxl-reek  asc'endttl 
Swart  from  the  Swe<Iish  pine 
The  roarinj^  llame. 
With  weepinjr  niinjjleil. 

Then  they  wrought  on  the  hill  a  mighty  mound  that 
<*ouhlbeseen  far  over  the  wat^Msof  the  northern  st»n.  buried 
in  it  gold  and  '*  the  treasures  of  earls/*  and  then  in  rude 
pomj),  rode  about  the  i)ile  on  their  war  beiists,  saying  **  such 
Aings  as  it  is  fitting  that  a  man  should  say  of  his  liege 
loni  when  he  shall  go  forth  from  the  body.*' 

There  wa*i   no   such   pomp  or  ])'iblie  mourning  when   the 

•Soul  of  Jonathan  Burr  parted   from  its  worn  out  body  and 

presse<l  on  its  "unknown <'ourse*'  to  find  whatelse  remained 

for  it  todo.    On  the  quiet  Kail  day  wh(»n  they  burie<l  him.  red 

sumac  leaves  were  all  ablaze  with   irlorv  along  tin*   enuntrv 

road  ;  the  little  squirels,  racing  inan<l  out  along  tht»grey  rail 

fences,  found  no  difliculty  whatever  in  keeping  u|)  with  the 

sh»w-moving  funeral  procession:  jind  therows,  pasturing  in 

meadows  that  boi'dere<  I  the  roadJifteil  their  heiids  with  a  look 

of  mild  inquiry  at  the  not  unwonted  sight,  ami  then  went 
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back  to  tlieir  grazing.  The  long  train  of  wagons  halted  at  1 
entrance  of  tlie  old,  neglected  church-yard.  Then  so 
white-haired  farmers  carried  our  hero  over  the  dry,  bro 
grass  to  the  open  grave,  and  listened  with  I'everently  bo\^ 
heads,  while  the  minister  repeated  some  solemn  words  ab< 
"  them  that  had  gotten  the  victoi'y  over  the  beast,  and  o^ 
his  mark,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  the  numl>er  of  i 
name/'  M.  P.  S. '80. 


♦•» 
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IE    TEUTON    IN    HIS   NATIVE    FOd  AND    IN 

Dli.   CLAUDIUS. 


I  our  profound  veiieintion  for  antiquity,  a  relic  too  oft^n 
2:ests  to  us  luit  one  question,  ''is  it  <:rennine?"  We 
ize  that  tlie  intrinsic  beauty  or  valu<»  of  an  article  is 
ling  beside  the  odor  of  sanctity  always  clinging  about 
thin*?  \vhi(*.h  has  spi'ved  its  term,  and  so  we  trv  to  resnr- 
the  spirit  of  the  ])ast  in  a  few  fragments  of  its  substance, 
lo  this  successfully  th^^  anthenticity  of  our  I'elic*  must 
ndoubted,  for  what  vear-old  ])ric-a-brac  or  factory-made 
quity  is  a  talisman  jjowerful  enough  to  transpoi't  us  to 
age  to  which  if  ought  to  belong^  WV  very  prudently 
tate  as  to  how  much  resj)ecf  is  due  llie  (N^snola  Venus 

II  it  is  settled  whether  she  is  the  result  of  ancient  art  or 
lern  ingenuity,  tliough  neither  conclusion  caniuakeher 
ugly  or  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  and  unartistic 
prehension.  In  spite  of  Barnuni  and  his  assertion  to 
contrary  we  dislike  to  ])e  humbutiu'ed,  an<l  wo  are  not 
r  suspicious  where  our  ])erce])tion  is  likely  to  l)e  found 
anlt.  but  resent  the  attempt  to  impose  u])on  us  the  moi'e 
)rouslv  because  it  is  unsuccessful. 

he  test  we  use  for  (\v])riote  statues  and  Sntsuma  jugs 
ns  hardly  a  tit  one  for  a  novel  liero,  but  Dr.  Claudius  is 
hing  if  not  a  relic,  and  we  shall  very  justly  feel  injured 
re  find  that  instead  (d  a  living  Teuton  he  is  merely  a 
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skeleton  reoonstruc^fecl  from  fossilized  ideas,  even  though 
this  is  done  on  tlie  most  scuenfilic  principles.  As  a  repre- 
sentsitive  CJoth  we  may  use  him  as  a  measure  of  the  progress 
of  the  race  from  the  time  it  sang  sagus  to  the  days  in  which 
it  writes  society  novels,  othei"wise,  he  is  mei'ely  a  big  Swede 
whose  most  Teutonic  characteristic  is  a  fondness  for  pretzels 
and  sausage  for  his  supper. 

If  our  ideal  required  only  that  Dr.  Claudius  should  be  a 
heathen  he  would  certainly  stand  the  test,  for  it  is  beyond 
the  i)ower  of  even  American  millions  and  German  philoso- 
phy to  make  him  anything  but  a  thorough  pagan.  He  has 
been  conventionalized  but  not  civilized,  and  his  treatment 
of  Mr.  Screw  proves  that  he  l)elongs  in  spirit  to  the  days 
when  a  num  first  killed  his  foe,  and  afterwards  meditated 
upon  the  possibilities  of  not  having  done  so.  Dr.  Claudius 
could  drop  his  dearest  friend  into  mid-ocean  should  his  in- 
clination and  savage  sense  of  justice  suggest  it,  but  would 
rescue  his  worst  enemy  from  a  similar  plight  if  only  for  the 
questionable  purpose  of  himself  taking  vengeance.  The  old 
doctrine  *'  might  is  right ''  is  strong  in  him.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  see  him  furthering  a  cherished 
purpose  as  King  Olaf  introduced  (Christianity,  or  settling 
troublesome  questions  by  force  of  arm.i, — a  primative  but 
after  all,  most  pra<'tical  method. 

His  stJ-ength  is  the  single  weapon  he  possesses,  but  he  has 
no  need  of  any  other  since  he  can  turn  this  with  equal  ease 
to  the  accomplishment  of  every  end.  It  is  to  him  what  taste 
is  to  Mr.  Bellingham,  shrewdness  to  Mr.  Basher  and  social 
jjosition  to  the  Duke.  Tliis  force  is  too  unconscious  to  be 
called  bravery,  it  is  rather  the  inability  to  understand  fear, 
tlie  true  valor  of  a  son  of  Odin  who  thinks  this  a  sort  of 
genuine  virtue  in  which  all  smaller  ones  begin  and  end. 
His  '* Consecration  of  valor"  was  complete.  .  Anything 
he  undertook  from  love-making  to  i)hilosophy  was  worthy 
the  exercise  of  the  whole  of  his  mighty  strength.     Indeed, 
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he  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  as  lie  seems  to  have  no  idea 
of  compromises  or  half-measures  of  any  kind.  T)r.  Claudi- 
us would  live  and  die  without  any  compreheuvsion  of  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  a  makeshift,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
him  dodging  consetpiences,  however  disagreeable.  His 
ability  to  stand  any  amount  of  pressure  inspires  with  con- 
fidence so  far  that  we  find  ourselves  taking  his  strength  as 
the  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  since  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
his  being  otherwise. 

Liike  his  ancestois  Dr.  Claudius  was  teachable,  and  will- 
ingly lejimed  what  \w  hu*ked,  even  fr(mi  his  inferior.  It 
did  not  lower  his  dignity  to  be  taught  by  Mr.  Bnrker  how 
his  coat  should  be  cut,  much  less  by  Mr.  Bellingham  how 
his  Russian  ex])edition  should  be  ccmducted.  Yet  his  sense 
of  his  own  importance  is  c(msiderable,  and  he  plainly  holds 
himself  accountable  to  no  one.  ''What  is  the  use,''  says 
Kingsley's  Goth,  *M>f  being  a  son  of  Odin  if  (me  ha«  to  In? 
always  giving  reasons  like  a  rascally  Roman  lawyer  C^  Dr. 
Claudius  has  the  advimtjige,  rare  among  moderns,  of  being 
able  to  appre(Mate  himself,  without  being  conceited. 

But  his  most  Teutoni*'  <»hara<*teristic  is  his  earnestness, 
which  the  smallest  obstacle  developes  into  determination. 
"Dr.  Claudius  never  nmde  a  joke,  it  is  doubtful  wheth(»r  he 
often  appreciate<l  one.  He  will  *\sjiy  grace  cm  the  whole 
l)arrel  of  pork'"  or  omit  that  ceremony  altogether,  and 
would  die  fighting  for*  the  whole  loaf  but  would  never  ^v- 
cept  the  half,  lit*  <lot»s  everything  with  ecpijil  thoroughness 
and  good  faith,  iiixl  would  set  out  for  Asgard  as  confident- 
ly as  he  started  on  his  luilf-chivalric  missi<m  to  Russia.  He 
18  not  particularly  fjiithful  to  any  ime  end,  but  takes  life 
one  thing  at  a  time  as  systematically  as  his  ancestors  upset 
Eurojie, — with  this  dilTerenee,  that  he  seems  already  to  have 
reaxjhed  his  I'ltima  Thiile,  and  as  we  close  the  book  we 
wonder  what  next  he  will  find  to  do. 
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And  just  liei'f*  it  is  that  we  lind  why  Dr.  Claudius  Ls  less 
picturesque  than  tlie  Ttniton  enslirouded  in  his  native  tog 
and  reveling   in  tiie   lialls  of  the   Vikings.      The  time  ot 
Skalds  and  Sagas  is  past,  and  in  these  degenerate  days  to 
be  the  heaviest  drinker  at  the  feast  means  only  to  be  put 
under  the  table.     When  everything  is  done  at  lo^g  range 
we  have  no  ])raeti('ul  us(»  for  j)hysi<'al  strength  but  in  the 
cir(*us  ring,  and  i)r.  (Maudius'  social  i)osition  shuts  him  off 
from  a  suo(;essful  career  as  a  heavy-weight.     A  somewhat 
shadowy  sj^here  is  outlined  for  him,  it  is  ti-ue,  but  we  can 
only  hoi)e  it  is  not  to  rule,  for  as  a  ready-made  tyrant  he  is 
unexcelled,   and  would  administei*  justice  in  a  summary 
manner    which    though    thoroughly   c(mscientious    would 
leave  a  broad  nuirgin  for  mistakes. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  his  tot^il  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Dr.  Chuulius  would  never  die 
of  other  i)eopIe's  troul>les  or  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  pi'e- 
vent  tliem  dying  of  their  own.  His  selfishness  is  purely 
negative,  and  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to  do  a  mean  ac- 
tion any  sooner  than  it  would  a  generous  one.  He  is  capa- 
ble of  a  grand  sacrifice  should  the  o(*(!a.sion  require,  but  is 
too  much  a  man  of  one  idea  at  a  time  ever  to  become  a  use- 
ful member  of  ordinary  society.  He  is  the  man  for  an  emer- 
gency, and  to  dispose  of  him  till  the  occasion  requires  is 
like  keejiing  a  tir<'-engine  on  tlit*  front  porch.  His  want  of 
sympathy  may  1>*^  only  the  result  of  his  solitary  life,  and 
perhaj>s  its  elect rie  rurrtMit  will  conn*  to  him  in  his  cont^^^t 
with  a  hroachM- s])h<Mt*,  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  he  has  ''lived 
little  and  thought  much/'  and  as  a  result  tolerates  only  those 
failings  to  which  he  is  himself  subject,  and  hasuiade  theo- 
ries to  lit.  Ilowcver.  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ([uarrel  with  the 
man  of  the  Past  because  ]i(»  is  not  alsotln*  man  of  the  Pres- 
ent, and  if  Dr.  (Maudius  (lo(*s  not  succeed  in  tindinga  place 
in  the  world  he  will  b<»  :is  interesting  in  looking  for  it  as 
another  man  in  his  i)roper  environment. 

C.  G.  L.,  '86. 
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A  VIEW  FROM  MY  \VTM)()\V. 


Several  years  a<r<>,  my  uncle  took  my  two  sisters,  my 
brother,  and  mvself  a<*ross  the  ocean  to  Paris  to  meet  mv 
mother  who  ha<l  alreaclv  spent  a  v«*ar  in  Italv  and  Ger- 
many  in  a  search  after  lu»alth.  FTavin^j;  arrived  in  safety, 
although  somewhat  the  worse  for  w*»ar,  Ave  found  my  moth- 
er overflowing  with  health  and  good  spirits,  and  decided 
forthwith  that  the  next  four  montlis  were  intended  for  our 
enjoyment. 

Our  pension  was  kei)t  by  an  Knglish  lady  who  em- 
ployed French  servants.  Tlie  liouse  was,  for  the  most  i)art, 
tilled  with  foreigners,  there  being  only  two  French  families 
in  it.  There  were  sev(MaI  New  Yorkers  and  Fialtimoreans, 
Americans  like  ourselves;  an  English  family,  an  Australian 
family,  a  Spanish  family,  and  one  (wernian  lady,  -  making 
our  dining-room  altogether  a  veritable  t(»wei-of  liabiO. 

We  had  i)leasaiit  rooms  which  overlooked  th(*  court,  and 
Jis  we  were  nt»ver  allowed  to  leave  the  house  ex<'ept  when 
our  governess  took  us  for  oui-  daily  walk,  w(*  si)ent  nni<*h 
of  our  time  in  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  ])eople  in 
the  house  across  an<l  in  the  coiii't  below. 

The  window  commanded  a  view  of  an  ell  of  our  own 
house  which  was  at  right  angles  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  tin*  top  story  of  this  ell  a  young  American  lived. 
This  countrvman  of  ours  was  one  of  tin*  New  Yoik  faniilv, 
and  SIS  he  was  horning  to  fenct*  as  well  as  play  the  11ut(\  he 
and  my  brother  not  infreciuently  exhibited  for  our  bt»netit, 
in  front  of  the  window,  at  the  imminent  lisk  of  throwing 
each  other  over  the  narrow  bah'ony.  F^iit  to  the  piactice  of 
the  flute,  our  neighbor  devoted  sev(»ral  hours  daily,  sitting 
in  the  open  window.  We  thouuht  him  a  veiy  handsome 
and  a  very  gay  young  fellow,  incline<l  to  indulge  in  all  the 
plea.sures  of  Pai'is,  guard«»d  rigorously  by  his  mother  and 
sisters  who  kept  an  anxious  watch  lest  he  should  be  seri 
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ously  led  astray.  But  when  he  took  up  his  flut^  he  was 
safe.  Nothing  could  entice  him  from  it  and  he  was  perfect- 
ly happy,  though,  unfortunately,  he  wjus  the  only  person 
for  a  block  around  who  was  at  ease  during  that  time,  for 
the  only  essential  of  a  musician  which  he  had  was  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  window  below  this  young  flute-player's  atti'acted  our 
attention  no  less  powerfully,  although  imr  interest  had  in  it 
more  of  awe  than  admim  tion.  A  wild-looking  young  Span- 
iard could  be  seen  pacing  up  and  down  before  the  window. 
He  was  a  composer,  and  sat  for  hours  before  the  i)iano  im- 
provising the  strangest  and  saddest  melodies  I  have  ever 
heard.  We  afterwards  learned  tliat  lie  was  half  insane  and 
very  restless  and  melancholy.  I  could  sometimes  hear 
him  still  playing  at  night,  very  softly.  His  mother  told  us 
that  his  restlessness  grew  nlmost  into  a  fever  at  times,  and 
that  they  could  only  keep  him  (piiet  by  allowing  him  to 
play  until  he  was  worn  out.  His  sad  and  sudden  death 
which  occurred  a  few  years  later  was  a  fitting  close  to  a 
strange  life. 

Still  lower  down  on  the  first  floor  lived  the  old  concierge- 
and  his  wife.  All  along  the  window-sill  were  arranged  pots 
of  flowers  which  were  the  pride  of  the  old  people's  life. 
Very  often  the  beggars  who  came  around  would  lean  lan- 
guidly against  the  window-sill,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pots,  casting  up  their  eyes  with  an  expression  calculated  to 
pierce  our  souls  and  bring  forth  our  pocket-books.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  assumed  the  <'orrec-t  posture  than  a  deluge 
of  cold  water  caused  ''the  l)lind  tosee''  their  wav  out  of  the 
courtyard  in  double-iiuick  time,  dragging  his  faithful  dog 
after  him  ;  while  the  dumb  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  with  an  ease  and  a  choice  of  language  which  only  a 
Frenchman  can  evei*  hope  to  attain. 

On  one  occasion  as  we  were  watching  with  deep  interest 
this  exhibition,  a  delighted  giggle  coming  from  the  house 
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arro88  caused  lis  to  look  \\\\  and  there  we  belield  a  window 
full  of  childi'en,  ranging  from  two  to  twelve  years,  whore- 
turned  our  fi'ank  stare  with  interest.  We  then  allowed 
our  mouths  to  spread  into  what  we  weiv  accustomed  to  con- 
sider an  entirely  correct  and  satisfactory  smile,  and  regard- 
ed ourselves  introduced  forthwith.  Tliey  were  healthy- 
looking  children  and  even  more  unruly  than  we  were,  so  we 
got  on  splendidly,  and  managed  to  make  our  governesses 
more  miserable  than  before. 

Tlie  window  l)elow  the  Balen tines'  (that  was  the  name  of 
the  children)  wa^j  hung  with  dark  blue  curtains  which  for 
several  davs  had  never  been  drawn.  We  had  asked  the 
Balentines,  in  a  stage  whisi)er,  who  lived  there,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  confess  that  that  was  the  one  thing  about 
the  house  upon  which  they  were  not  i)osted.  However, 
they  thought  it  wjis  somebody  very  grand,  for  powered  foot- 
men came  every  day,  bringing  tiowei^s,  fruit,  books  and 
messages. 

Our  curiosity  wa.s  soon  satisfied,  for  the  next  morning  a 
maid  came,  and  dniwing  the  curtains  wide  apart,  disap- 
l)eared  but  soon  returned,  wheeling  a  young  lady  in 
an  invalid  chair  ;  whi(;h  she  placed  near  the  window.  We 
all  held  our  breath  as  we  gsized  at  the  occupant.  She  ha^l 
lluflfv  vellow  hair  and  dark  blue  eves,  and  she  seemed  to  us 
the  lovelist  creature  in  the  world.  When  she  saw  us,  she 
smiled,  and  we  speedily  l>ecame  friends.  She  use<l  frecpient- 
Iv  to  divide  with  us  the  fruit  an<l  Howers  which  were  sent 
to  her.  When  she  was  wc^ll  enough  to  go  out  (we  learned 
aftenvards  that  she  was  recovering  from  the  Roman  fever), 
every  day,  magnificent  <'arriages  were  driven  up  to  the 
door,  and  some  gentleman  carried  her  and  her  com- 
l>anion  off  for  a  drive,  (lentlemen  called  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  twicr^  a  week  she  held  re<»epti()ns,  at  wich  mu- 
sicians and  artists,  literary  and  fashionable  men  <*ongregat- 
ed.      Sometimes  the  curtains  were  left  apart   and  we  could 
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look  in  and  hear  the  music.  T  once  overheard  several  ladies 
tiilking  to  my  mother  about  her.  They  said  that  she  was 
an  English  widow,  and  considered  very  gay.  I  never  hearcL 
a  lady  speak  in  praise  of  her,  but  my  brother  and  the  young* 
American, — in  fact,  nil  gentlemen  stood  up  for  her  valiantly, 
and  1  shall  always  believe  in  \wv  for  her  gentleness  and 
kindness  to  chihln^n.  Not  long  ago,  I  heard  that  she  had 
married  a  young  Italian,  who  was  devoted  to  her  but  very 
jealous,  and  that  he  did  his  best  to  make  her  miserable. 

The  last  view  from  our  window  was  a  verv  small  and 
precious  one.  It  was  a  vista  formed  by  the  walls  of  two 
houses  which  left  a  narrow  open  slit  through  which  we  could 
see  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the  sj)ires  of  the  churches. 
There  were  always  several  j)eopl<^  on  the  An*,  whom  we 
watched  with  the  most  absorbing  in  tei'est,  for  we  had  heard 
that,  on  an  average,  one  man  a  day  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  do\m.  Hut  although  for  three  weeks  we 
hardly  gave  ourselves  time  to  eat,  so  anxious  were  we  not  to 
miss  any  sight,  we  never  saw  anything  more  horrible  than 
one  old  ladv  who  lost  her  hat  and  false  front. 

In  the  towt»r  of  an  old  church  which  wa^  near  us,  were  a 
set  of  chinu^s,  which  \\^n\  i)layedev(»ry  evening  for  vespers. 
They  geu(»rallj' ])hiy(Hl  the  air  of  some  French  hymn,  but 
on  Easter  Day  they  play<^(l  *' Come,  Ve  Disconsolate,"  and 
we  all  w(Mit. 

Th(^  day  before  we  came  away,  I  went  for  a  last  gaze 
through  my  beloved  window.  The  children  all  wept  and 
kissed  th(»ir  hands  frantically,  and  the  beautiful  widow 
wished  me  a  safe  voyag<\  Just  then  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  chimes  struck  up.  When  they  had  finished  it  was 
night,  the  childnMi  had  gone  away,  the  English  lady  had 
drawn  her  curtains,  and  1  had  taken  my  last  look  on  all 
that  had  affordtKl  me  so  much  enjoynu^U. 

M.  H.  H.  '87. 
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CONVERSATION  A  LOST  ART. 


Since  the  days  when  a  dozen  sociable  savages  gathered 
around  a  camp  fire  to  discuss  their  neighbois.  conversa- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  constant  pleasures  of  mankind, 
and  will  hold  its  charm  as  long  as  the  great  he-art  of  hu- 
manity burns  with  its  manifold  i)assi()ns  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
But  in  modern   life  conversation  as  an  art  is  dead,  while 
discourse,  or  conversation  in  its  highest,  sense,  is  but  just 
born.     Our  newspapers,   i)amphlets  an<l  many  ephemeral 
publications  do  for  ns  what  the  famous  clubs  did  for  our 
grandfathers — onr  talking.     And  present  times  are  in  this 
sense  more  honest  than  the  past,  in  that  as  a  general  rule,  so- 
cial sophistries  and  clever  manners  of  saying  nothing  are  not 
so  much  prized.     To  be  sure  we  are  all  more  or  less  slaves 
to  a  certain  brilliant  shallowness  in  our  dailies  and  nuiga- 
zines,  but  as  a  general  fact,  tluMe  is  a  universal  demand  for 
truth  and  honesty  at  the  expense  of   verbal  (nnamentation. 
We  talk  now  with  a  verv  diff^Ment  object  from  that  which 
prevailed  even  a  hundred  yenrs  jigo.     Men  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  wit  for  wif  s  sake,  noi*  over  i)atient  with  a  man 
whose  conversation  luus  no  purpose  behind  it,  no  matter 
how  fine  the  setting  of  his  thoughts.   Intercourse  has  grown 
more  spiritual  and  more  ])i-actical.  at  the  sjime  time. 

The  French  were  and  aie  ])ieeniinently  narrators,  cimver- 
sationalists,  from  the  giuvon  oi-  conciejge   who  does  his 
»v^ork  with  infinite  cheerfulness  and  es[>rit,  to  the  great  sa- 
vant wlio  is  often  as  much  delighted  at  discovering  a  witty 
feon  mot  as  a  great  truth.     Madame  1><^  Stael   said,   ''Con- 
vt^raation,  like  talent,  exists  only  in  Fiancre,"   and  taking 
^^le  word  in  its  lower  sense  she  was  right,  for  no  language 
Js    like  the  French  in  its  wonderful  pliability,  with  itsinnu- 
lii^^rable  opportunities  foi-  a  delicate  ))hiy  of  words,  its  idi- 
o^ici.8,  and  its  iinequaled  facilities  for  saying  one  thing  and 
wx^^ning  a  thousand  others.    What  shining  and  courtly  as- 
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semblies  were  those  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  whose 
members  talked  jus  much  of  the  monils  and  manners  of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  they  lived  after  the  manners  and  mor- 
als of  France,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne  sparkled  with  wit 
and  satire  and  La  Rochefoucauld  observed  "the  world" 
with  indifferent  sarcjism.  And  Mazarin,  De  Retz,  De  Bussy- 
Rabutin,  the  great  Fouquet,  and  later,  Racine,  Comeille, 
Moliere  and  a  host  of  others,  played  cards,  wrote  epigrams 
and  sonnets,  loved  and  hatred  each  other,  in  a  sort  of  glitter- 
ing pageunt  which  stands  out  in  sharp  and  bitter  contrast 
to  the  dei)ths  of  cruelty  and  sordid  misery  which  always 
make  a  background  to  the  court  of  Louis  quatorze. 

In  England  the  mind  reverts  to  many  famous  comj^anies. 
The  gray  old  wainscoted  rooms,  with  quaint  low  windows 
and  carved  ceilings,  where  the  members  of  the  Mermaid 
met  is  a  clear  mental  picture.  One  sees  the  stately  figures 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Ben 
Jonson;  and  toward  the  small  houi's  of  the  evening.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Rsileigh,  late  from  the  service  of  her  Majesty  and  still 
in  his  magnificent  <'ourt  dress,  seats  himself  in  the  found- 
er' s  chair  and  brings  to  the  sparkling  conversation  of  his 
neighbors,  a  wit  as  keen  as  theirs.  William  Shakespeare, 
as  his  (companions  saw  him,  a  young  man  of  talent  from  the 
(country,  a  favorite  actor  and  jovial  comrade,  often  spent 
long  evenings  in  the  famous  old  rooms,  while  the  dim  can- 
dle light  flickered,  on  the  tall,  tankards  of  ale  and  antique 
furniture,  and  suddenly  fianiing  up,  showed  the  eager  laugh- 
ing company  gathered  about  the  table,  listening  face  to  face 
to  the  future  master  of  men,  who  as  he  held  the  admiration 
of  that  little,  careless  group  of  joking  comi-ades  would 
hold  in  yeai*s  to  (^ome  the  wonder  and  veneration  of  that 
larger  audien<*e  the  world.  Later  in  history  the  I'eign  of 
Queen  Anne  summons  up  a  brilliant  soidal  pictum ;  from  the 
court  enlivened  always  by  the  shn:^wd  wit  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  the  great  clubs.    The  Beaf steak 
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and  the  ever  memorable  Kit  Kat  comprised  at  first  only 
thirty-nine  members  ;  where  Addison  and  Steele,  Congreve 
and  Bolingbroke,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Vanbrugh  and  Pope, 
«^h  in  his  turn  gossiped  and  satarized  each  other,  and  dis- 
cussed politics  and  literature,  the  court  and  the  stage. 
Later  by  some  years  the  brilliant  little  circle  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  l>ecame  famous,  as  much  for  the  quaint  humor 
and  fancies  of  its  variable  host,  as  for  the  literary  and  so- 
cial coterie  he  drew  about  him. 

Conversation  speedily  loses  its  best  power  and  benefit 
when  we  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and  moreover  the 
minds  which  converse  must  be  in  a  certain  broad  sense  con- 
genial, must  have  some  harmony  and  common  ground  of 
thought,  or  their  talk  sinks  into  mere  chit  chat  or  recrimi- 
nation. One  often  hears  the  expression  "he  has  a  great  tal- 
ent for  conversiition/'  but  in  certain  companies  the  brilliant 
talker  sits  dumb  and  diffident.  Among  those  who  appre- 
ciate* his  thought,  he  will  regain  his  tongue.  A  fine 
story  is  told  of  Madame  De  Stael  that  aft-er  riding 
through  the  Alps  in  a  terrible  thunderstorm,  her  party 
reached  the  inn,  and  met  there  others  who  had  come 
hy  the  same  road  and  told  fearful  tales  of  the  terrors  they 
experienced  on  the  way  ;  the  company  in  her  coach  were 
much  astonished  ;  they  had  known  no  storm — there  had 
*)een  in  their  cannage  such  discourse  between  Benjamin 
Constiint.  Madame  De  Stael,  Schlegel  and  Madame  Re- 
camier,  that  the  journey  had  been  all  too  short. 

Convei-saticm,  unlike  eloquence,  needs  generations  of  cul- 
tivated men  and  women,  a  background  and  perspective. 
Ut.  Emerson  said  of  some  student,  that  he  had  been  taken 
**two  or  three  births  too  soon,  to  make  a  scholar."      And 
this  law  of  descent  in  culture  is  often  cruelly  inexorable. 
The  author  of  the  saying,  himself,  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  a  long  line  of  stern   Puritan  ministers  whose  keen  ana- 
lytical minds  fought  and  wrestled  for  truth  with  that  stead- 
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iness  of  purpose  and  indonii fable  ])ersevereTice,  which  onl 
New  England  can  show.  Their  severity  of  reasoning  fom 
ed  a  firm  subsfrcitiini  for  the  Platonic  idealism  that  foUov 
ed  in  their  descendant. 

We  mnst  talk  always,  for  triith  and  not  victory,  or  ¥ 
leave  each  other  MinsatisKed  and  ashamed,  and  truly  or 
canjiof  imagine,  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  circle  < 
generous,  cultured  men  and  women,  each  seeking  not  e: 
citement  or  triumph,  but  truth  and  benefit, — Wliei^e  allai 
of  so  fine  a  nature  that  each  has  no  foible  to  be  treats  tei 
dei'ly,  but  where  all  questions  of  love  or  hate,  life  or  deati 
are  discussed  with  equal  serenity .  Finally,as  to  conversatic 
in  its  highest  sense,  much  must  always  remain  unsaid  an 
cannot  be  put  into  words.  To  quote  from  EmervSon  agai 
who  ha,s  written  more  to  the  heart  of  this  matter  thanotj 
erj5,. ''The  gi-e^itest  good  of  life  is  convei-sation.''  Even  tl 
ca.sual  reader  comprehends  what  is  contained  in  that  se 
fence,  when  they  recall  the  cir<*le  that  gathered  in  the  1 
bray  of  that  New  England  home,  a  so(*iety  and  intercour 
of  thought,,  that  make  the  wit  of  courts  poor  and  sui>erfii 
ous.  Ixmgfellow,  then  a  young  man,  the  Alcotts,  fath 
and  daughter,.  Thoreau,  fresh  from  the  woods  and  fields  < 
VValden,  Hawthorne  wooed  for  an  evening  from  his  solitud 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Theodore  Parker,  Channing,  We 
dell  PhHlii)s  and  Margaret  Fuller,  and,  above  all,  the  qui 
host  \\ho  spoke  little,  but  whose  gojden  words  fitly  clotht 
thoughts,  whose  serene  majesty  recalled  the  oldUreek  da 
of  learning  and  philosophy. 

In  nothing  is  the  advance  of  our  <*ivilization  so  ai)i>ai'e 
as  in  the  growing  depth,  beauty  and  sincerity  of  our  co 
versation.  U,  ().  B. 
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'*Music  hath  powf»r  to  soothe  the  savji^e  ])renst/'  It  is  a 
poor  rule  that  won't  work  hoth  wjiys,  so  nre  we  not  justified 
in  saying  that  niusir  Imth  power  fo  render  sava^fe  tlie  brea^jt 
ODrt*  ralnn  and  i)ea<*eful  (  Yes,  niusir  lurv  tend  to  lead  us 
back  to  an  aboriginal  state  of  feroeity  seldom  equalled  and 
never  surpassed  by  the  native  red  man.  And  that  is  why 
the  guitar,  the  banjo  and  the  i)laintive  jewsharp  have  been 
made  dumb  on  Sundav.  Hut  the  nnisic  of  the  human  voice, 
which  manifests  the  i)reseneeof  the  soul  of  rtian  :  the  music* 
of  the  human  foot,  which  likewise  manifests  the  presenC»e 
of  the  sole  of  man, --these  are  not  quiet.  AVe  sometimes, 
on  the  pages  which  immediately  follow  I)e  Temj).,  wail 
without  a  woe;  we  oftener  wail  for  a  w'(K»  to  furnish  us  a 
subject ;  never,  it  is  certain,  does  a  woe  exist  miniis  its  a<*- 
companying  editorial  wail.  Hut  it  is  with  a  purpose  far 
bett/»r  than  tliat  of  spoiling  good  ])ai)er  that  this  urgent  re- 
quest for  a  short  sjiace  of  quiet  on  Sunchiy  is  penned.  If, 
when  people  come  in  from  t»xer<'ise  about  four  o'clock,  they 
would  leave  just  a  trifle  of  the  outdoors  behin<l  them,  we 
shoidd  l>e  infinitely  nuuvcomfoi'table  iiuloors.  An<l  if  peo- 
ple would  not  sing  *'Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River"  and 
"Home,  Sweet  Home/'  all  of  everv  Sundav  afternoon,  we 
could  rest  incomparably  better.  Or,  if  two  adja(*ent  par- 
lors must  sing,  if  they  wf)uld  even  sing  in  conceit,  we  nnght 
be  put  to  sleej).  Hut  as  it  is  -  howev(»r,  having  vetoed  mu- 
sic on  Sundays,  we  have  no  light  to  harj). 
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Why  not  have  the  pleasure  of  anticipation  as  well  as  that 
of  realization  ?  Why,  in  other  words,  do  we  keep  secret, 
or  try  to,  the  plans  for  our  prospective  festivities  until  the 
moment  of  fulfillment  ?  Such  a  course,  to  be  sure,  throws 
an  air  of  mysterious  consequence  over  the  actions  of  com- 
mittee women,  but  then,  committee  women  are  too  much 
occupied  with  actions  to  covet  consequential  airs.  It  is  true 
that  secrecy  would  add  the  element  of  surprise  to  the  de- 
nouement if  the  concealment  were  of  a  thorough-going 
kind.  But  with,  for  instance,  five  committee  women,  each 
having  five  confidential  friends,  absolute  secrecy  is  im- 
possible, and  by  the  means  adopted,  we  secure  neither  the 
pleasure  of  being  astonished,  nor  the  joy  of  looking  for- 
ward to  a  certain  happiness. 


December  27, 1882,  was  intended  to  mark  an  ei*a  in  College 
journalism.  At  that  time,  this  important  branch  of  litera- 
ture was  being  discussed  with  immediate  reference  to  its 
improvement  in  tone  and  truthfulness  by  twenty-five  dele- 
gates endowed  with  the  massive  intellects  and  executive 
abilty,  so  characteristic  of  editors.  The  plan  which  liad 
been  maturing  became  a  reality,  and  the  Inter-coUegicate 
Press  Association  existed.  It  had  promised  much,  or  it« 
projectors  had  for  it.  We  had  heard  more  than  once  of  the 
plan,  we  believed  in  it  enough  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
vention where  we  had  delegates — by  proxy.  We  reniem- 
l)er  such  trifles  as  the  letter  and  proxy  chiefly,  because  the 
end  has  proved,  to  us,  so  different  from  the  promise,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  we  have  taken  the  step  which  we 
have.  Before  this  reaches  our  exchanges,  our  withdrawal 
fram  this  long-titled  association  will  have  reached  its  sec- 
retary. We  have  not  taken  this  step  impulsively  or  with- 
out cause.  The  I.  P.  A.  according  to  it«  constitution  was 
to  provide  a  reliable  medium  for  the  interchange  of  college 
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news.  This  was  but  one  of  the  ends  and  aims,  but  was  the 
one  that  promised  most  speedy  and  practical  returns.  It 
worked  well  until  the  honor,  marking  and  essay  systems  of 
our  various  brother  colleges  had  been  exhausted  by  us, 
and  we  in  turn  ha<l  been  exliausted  bv  them.  It  has 
come  to  this  now,  that  merely  a  desultory  exchange  of 
college  gossip  is  carried  on  by  a  few  papers.  The  more 
desirable  bits  of  information  coni^erning  changes  in  courses, 
improvements  or  losses  are  known  no  better  nor  more  cer- 
tainlv  than  before.  We  are  furnished  with  detailed  ac- 
counts  of  the  atheletic  status  in  the  various  institutions  of 
learning — but  so  were  we  l>efore.  We  do  not,  however, 
leave  the  I.  P.  A.  simply  because  our  curiosity — supposed 
to  be  a  feminine  prerogjUive — has  not  been  more  fully  sat- 
isfied. Tlie  promised  and  hoped-for  change  for  better  in 
the  tone  of  college  writing  has  tint  been  ai)parent.  No 
doubt  this  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes  :  the  changes  in  the 
various  editorial  boards  whereby  the  I.  P.  A.  lost  many  of 
its  staunchest  friends  ;  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  any 
careful  work  in  its  behalf  ;  the  impracticability  and  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  scheme  for  work  a.s  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  chiefly  the  lack  of  co(")penition  on  the  part  of  its 
meml)ers,  may  all  be  blamed.  We  think  we  are  not  exag- 
gerating the  matter  when  we  say  that  but  two  or  thive  out 
of  the  original  thirteen  papers  have  tried  to  make  the  I.  P. 
A.  of  any  practical  benefit.  It  is  because,  in  our  opinion, 
this  association,  which,  with  proi)er  and  definite  plans 
nriight  have  l)een  of  genuine  benefit,  has  failed,  and  because 
we  see  no  gain  that  can  a<*crue  from  a  longer  membership 
and  do  see  how  much  labor  will  bc(  wasted  in  the  endeavor, 
that  we  withdraw  from  1.  P.  A. 


Our  propensity  for  <»riticisni    has   been  remarked.     But 
tlie  conscientious  editor,  although  she  seems  to  consider  it 
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a  duty  to  set  forth  in  glaring  terms  all  the  faults  of  the  Col- 
lege and  its  students,  is  not  the  heartless  critic  that  is  some 
times  imagined.  On  theeontrary,  she  takes  great  pleasure  in 
a  theme  where,  without  detriment,  she  inav  administer  the 
sweet  condiments  of  praise.  ''  Pi-aise  is  but  virtue's  shad- 
ow.'' In  this  <*a.se  it  is  tht»  shadow  cast  bv  the  Society  of 
Music  Students,  which  under  a  new  name  is  putting  forth 
its  best  efforts  not  only  to  assist  its  members  in  the  art  of 
piano-playing,  but  also  to  in<*rease  their  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic in  all  its  varied  forms.  To  this  end  they  are  litting 
up  as  a  libi'ary,  one  of  the  (piondam  music-rooms  in  Music 
Hall.  Theii*  aim  is  to  make  the  room  cosy  and  attrac- 
tive  enough  to  induce  their  members  to  occasionally  spend 
an  hour  with  musical  liteiature.  A  few  pretty  knick-knacks 
and  easy  chairs  in  contrast  to  the  bare  pnictice-rooms  and 
backless  stools  will,  no  doubt,  make  the  little  scheme  a  suc- 
cess. The  few  books  whicli  tliey  have  already  collected  ai'e 
but  the  grain  of  mustai'd  seed  from  which  a  mighty  tree  is 
to  spring.     Donations  are  gratefully  ac<'epted. 

The  Thekla  So<*iety  is  in  a  nourishing  condition,  with 
more  active  nieiulxMs  than  (*ver  it  boasted  under  the  old 
name.  The  ^^lufUnfs-  in  fhr  i<cltonl  of  Mvi<i(\  And  now  that 
it  is  broadening  its  plane  of  action,  and  raising  its  stand- 
ard, we  hoi)e  that  tlip  soci(^ty  will  become  a  little  less  con- 
servative, and  o(*casionally  allow  its  members  to  invite 
frien<ls  to  the  meetimrs. 


We  have  grown  very  familiar  with  a  (college  law  of  which 
the  ])urp()rt  is,  "'that  no  student  can  under  any  circtini- 
stances  Im»  allowed  to  take  hei-  gu(»sts  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  IMiilalethean  play.''  This  is  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  the  aiiswiM-  niad*^  to  the  majority  of  the  students 
\\\\i)  have  the  tein(»rity  to  ask  permission  to  es(*ort  a  friend 
thither.  To  the  law  itself,  if  enforced  strictly  and  impartial- 
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ly,  we  could  not  have  the  slightest  objection.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  these  plays  are  not  put  on  the  stage  with 
<a  mixed  audience  in  view — we  even  admit  that  it  might  not 
be  desirable  to  try  to  act  for  suclj  an  audience,  but  wherein 
a  thin  mixture  is  better  than  a  thick  one  we  cannot  see.  To 
our  beclouded  vision  the  presence  of  one  gentleman  is  as 
much  of  an  obstacle  as  that  of  a  dozen.  Further,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  admittance  of  chan(*e  lady  guests 
would  result  in  a  great  influx  of  unexpected  visitors,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  desirable  when  the  size  of  the  hall  is 
taken  into  consideration.  But  why,  when  we  are  expressly 
told  thiit  it  has  been  decided  to  tulmit  no  outsiders,  the 
friend  of  one  student  is  permitted  to  he  present,  while  that 
of  another  must  stay  at  home,  is  a  problem  over  which  we 
vainlv  rack  our  brains.  If  we  were  told  that  the  admittance 
of  visitors  to  a  Phil,  play  is  a  mooted  question,  the  decision 
of  which  I'ests  with  the  powers  that  be  ;  if  this  decision  de- 
pends upon  a  knowledge  of  the  guest  then  under  discus- 
sion ;  if  the  abiding  pUure  of  the  visitor  and  the  length  of 
her  visit  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  we  should  at 
least'  undei'stand  the  position  of  things-arbitrary,  as  it 
might  seem.  Truly,  there  are  rules,  the  reasons  for  which 
the  student  cannot  (comprehend  even  when  she  is  told  the 
words. 


HOME  MATTERS. 

The  doleful  anticiijaticm  of  those  who  were  destined  to 
spend  the  Thanksgiving  recess  in  College  were  unfulfilled. 
Thanksgiving  day  passed  with  more  than  the  usual  pleas- 
ure,— conspicuous  among  them  the  delicious  dinner  in 
which  much  ''cold  young  pig''  tigured  not  less  agreeably 
than  the  tempting  side  dishes,  dainty  menu  and  numy 
other    perquisites  of  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner.      The 
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announcement  that  a  leading  by  Miss  Le  Row,  followed 
by  dancing  would  l)e  given  in  the  Lyceum,  was  received 
with  applause.  Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  Miss  Le  Row 
api)eared,  and  the  leading  which  followed  was  listened  to 
with  great  i)leasure.  We  thank  Miss  Le  Row  for  her  gen- 
erosity in  helping  to  make  our  Thanksgiving  a  pleasant 
one.  After  dancing,  the  day  was  finished  by  a  promenade 
to  the  parlors  where  ice  cream  was  served. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  27,  Miss  Neally  Stevens  gave 
a  piano  recital  in  the  (^hapel.  Miss  Stevens  graduate  from 
the  (college  with  the  class  of  '77,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
and  n  half  has  been  studying  music  in  Europe  under 
V^on  Bfilow,  KuUak,  Raif,  Moszkowski  and  Liszt. 

The  Poccata  and  Fugue  by  Ra(*h-Tausig  gave  evidence  of 
remarkable  strength  and  execution.  In  contrast  to  this 
the  Romanza  of  Cho))in's  Concerto  in  E  Minor  showed  to 
good  advantage  her  deli(*acy  of  touch.  The  fuanissimo 
effects  of  the  Itondo  were  channing,  and  the  closing  pass- 
age was  executed  with  great  brilliancy.  The  Mazurka  and 
Barcarole  of  Moszkowski  were  very  generally  admired. 
Rubenstein's  N'alse-Capiice  was  followed  by  an  intei'esting 
etud(»  of  Liszt. 

Miss  Stevens  gave  a  vi\id  interpretation  of  Peux  Follets, 
— by  no  nutans  an  easy  task.  She  fully  met  the  require- 
ments of  Liszt's  Fthapsodie  for  power  and  endumnce,  and 
in  this  she  found  amph*  scope  for  the  display  of  her  extra- 
ordinarv  mechanical  skill. 

Miss  Stevens  has  an  excellent  touch  and  her  playing 
is  characterized  by  intelligence,  giving  evidence  of  careful 
training,  and  by  finished  technique  furnishing  proof  that 
time  and  oj)portuiiity  have  not  been  wasted.  Miss  Stevens 
has  our  best  wishes  for  a  brilliant  future. 
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The  eighteenth  birthday  of  Philalethea,  like  all  siiniliar 
occasions,  was  ushered  in  by  unwonted  hurry  and  bustle 
which  cropped  out  even  at  the  breakfast- table. 

All  day  long  the  corridors  resounded  to  the  tread  of  busy 
feet,  but  not  until  evening  did  we  perceive  the  full  glory 
of  the  transformation  which  had  been  acconii)lished.  Our 
bare  and  battered  room  J.  was  hardly  to  be  recognized  in 
the  tastefully  arranged  parlor  where  our  guests  seemed 
most  inclined  to  linger.  The  pretty  pictures,  cabinets, 
bric-a-brac,  tiowei's,  easy  chairs  and  sofas,  and  all  the  grace- 
ful trifles  which  go  to  make  up  an  attractive  room,  seemed 
to  have  sprung,  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  walls  and  floor  of 
Room  J.  The  initiated,  however,  know  that  such  mystic 
changes  are  not  wrouglit  by  the  wand  of  a  fairy  but  by  the 
painstaking  fingers  of  committee -worn  en. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  the  chapel  began  to  fill,  and  soon 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  procession,  led  by  Miss 
Loomis.  Miss  McMillan's  bright  and  graceful  address  was 
followed  by  a  song  from  Miss  Simms  whose  voice  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  progamme  was  varied  by  a  i)iano  solo 
from  Miss  Stevens  of  '77. 

Although  the  committee  at  the  last  moment  were  com- 
pelled to  see  their  plans  overthrown,  they  bravely  rallied 
from  the  shock ;  and  the  purely  musical  character  of  the 
entertainment  formed  a  pleasing  contiast  to  the  conven- 
tional order  of  things.     To  the  brevity  of  the  exercises  we 
must  attribute  the  increased  attention  which  the  audience 
bestowed  upon  them.     We  were  proud  of  our  (jlee  Club, 
and  the  '  Song  from  Freischut//  made  a  ])lea8ing  close  to 
an  entertainment  which  we  hope  our  guests  enjoyed. 


*'Tlie  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  was  given  by  the  Philale 
tiean  Society  Nov.  24,  and  in  its  rendering  we  were  not  dis- 
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appointed,  for  a  play  has  seldom  been  better  learned  or  more 
skilfully  managed.  It  is  extremely  difiicuJt  to  move  about 
our  little  stage  when  there  are  a  number  of  people  upon  it, but 
on  this  occasion  each  actor  seemed  to  know  her  own  place  and 
how  to  take  it  at  the  right  time  without  confusion  or  awk- 
wardness. Miss  Halliday,  as  Dot^  perhaps  seemed  at  first 
a  little  conscious  that  there  were  others  besides  her  John 
who  were  listening  to  her  low,  happy  prattle  ;  but  as  the 
play  advanced  she  lost  herself  in  the  character,  and  com- 
pletely won  our  admiration.  Miss  Cumnock  threw^  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  character  of  JoJin  Perrybingle ;  we 
were  certain  that  his  happiness  and  miserj-  were  her  own. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  feeling  was  sometimes  expressed  in 
a  woman's  way  did  not  detract  much,  we  were  so  sure  it 
was  genuine.  Miss  Stevens  su(*ceeded  well  in  filling  the 
difficult  role  of  a  blind  girl.  Her  acting  lacked  the  stud- 
ied, strained  air  common  to  such  parts.  Miss  Gardner 
brought  out  clearly  the  pathetic,  double  life  of  Caleb  Plum- 
Titer ^  that  of  a  discouraged,  broken-hearted  old  man,  striv- 
ing to  cover  up  misfortune  and  brighten  every  event  for  the 
sake  of  his  daughter.  The  part  requires  great  skill,  and 
Miss  Gardner  succeeded  far  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  an  amateur.  Miss  Craig,  as  Tackleton^  was 
thoroughly  good,  especially  in  the  expression  of  her  face, 
the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  her  easy  manner.  Tilly  Slow- 
boy^  as  represented  by  Miss  Skinner,  wjis  extremely  amus- 
ing and  admirably  done.  The  othei-  parts  were  all  well  tak- 
en and  deserve  praise. 


♦•» 
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Professor  Mitcheir  scats.  Sunflower  and  Governor  Robin 
son,  have  been  devoted  to  anatomically-minded  students. 
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Morning  chapel  was  omitted  November  11.  Tn  the  after- 
noon a  score  or  more  of  children  from  the  Five  Points 
Mission  were  here  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  superintendent. 

Prof.  Drennan  addressed  T.  &  M.  on  the  evening  of  Nov- 
vember  17. 

V^ail  has  l>een  elected  '84's  class  i)hotogi'apher. 

President  Caldwell  addressed  the  Qui  Vive  Club,  Nov- 
vember  23,  upon  some  places  of  interest  in  Europe. 

The  first  Philalethean  i)lay,  ''The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
was  given  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  November. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry  was  held 
November  25.  Dr.  Ilodge,  of  New  York,  addressed  the 
societv. 

Miss  Neally  Stevens,  of  the  (^lass  of  '77,  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  the  chapel,  November  27. 

Thanksgiving  vac^ation  included  Friday. 

Miss  LeRow  read  to  us  in  the  Lyceum  on  Thanksgiving 
evening. 

The  eighteenth  annivei'sary  of  the  Philalethean  Society 
fell  this  year  upon  the  seventh  of  December. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know,  we  would  say 
that  a  two-cent  stamp  is  required  cm  all  Misckllaniks 
sent  from  the  college. 

Miss  Wilson,  of  New  York,  is  the  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

Died,  at  Vassar  College,  Nov.  K  iMiss  Ida  C.  DeWitt, 
teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  (College  extends  its  sin(^erest 
sympathy  to  her  family  and  friends. 


<♦«♦' 
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PERSOXAIiS. 

'67. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Dickinson-McGraw  was  a  guest  of  the  col- 
lege this  month. 

^69. 

Mrs.  Colby-Smith  was  in  college  during  the  Thanksgiv  - 
ing  holidays. 

'77. 

Married,  in  Cleveland,  June,  1883,  Mrs.  Fanny  Rousts - 
Otis,  ex-77,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Berrins  of  Brooklyn. 

'80. 

Married,  in  Colfax,  Cal.,  Nov.  26,  Carrie  D.  Perkins  to 
Rev.  W.  M.  Woodward. 

'81. 

Married,  at  Port  Ann,  Oct  17,  Harriet  E.  Gardner   to 
Stanley  D.  Curtis  of  Plattsmouth,  N.  Y. 

Married,  in  November,  Elizabeth  Marvin  to  Robert  W. 
Neflf  of  Boston. 

'83. 

Miss  Cora  Wheeler  is  teaching  Latin  in  Miss  Thomas' 
school,  Poughkeepsie. 

Married,  in  Poughkeepsie,  Nov.  27,  Charlotte  R.  Wheeler 
to  Charles  Overacker  of  Poughkeepsie. 

'85. 

Betty  Campbell  Woods  has  been  obliged  to  leave  college, 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

'86. 

Died,  in  Poughkeepsie,  Nov.  20,  Winifred  Waterbury. 
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To  her  family,  her  college  friends  extend  their  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


-Married,  in  Boston,  Oct.  9,  Jennie  Parker  Mills  to  Rev. 
Pi-ank  Woods  Baker. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  college  during 
thi.^»  past  month  :  Marie  Wait^,  '76  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Palmer, 
*TO  ;  Miss  Bernard,  Miss  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Wheeler-Overacker, 
^riss  Susan  Swift,  '88  :  Miss  Carrie  Fulton,  Miss  Sta,r. 


EXCHANGE   NOTES. 

In  the  December  Atlnntic^  the  timely  paper  of  Frederic 
H.   He<lge  on  '*  Luther  and  his  Work/'  gives  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  gi*eat  reform- 
er.    Another  interestin<?  paper  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
biographical  sketch  of  his  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  to 
whose  influence  he  attributes  the  shaping  of  his  career. 
Richard  Grant  White  shows  plainly  that  *'  Some  Alleged 
Americanisms"  are  really  English  in  their  origin  and  use, 
and  the  i)icture  of  Calif ornian  life  by  H.    H.  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

The  current  St,  Nicholas  is  the  Christmas  number.  Prose, 
poetry,  illustrations — all  are  good,  but  Oharles  Dudley 
Warner's  highly  original  sketch,  called  ''Fare  in  a  Street 
Car,''  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  ('hami)ney's  delightful  paper  on 
*' Edouard  Frere  and  his  Child  Pictures/' are  worthy  of 
special  mention. 

A  good  portrait  of  Peter  (\)()i)eris  the  frontispiece  of  the 
\^tCentur?/,  and  the  anecdotal  pai)er  of  Mrs.  Susan  N. 
Carter,  (who  is  at  the  head  of  rlie  Woman's  Art  School  of 
the  Cooper  Institute),  throws  much  light  on  Mr.   Cooper's 
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ideas  and  aims  in  promoting  the  education  of  young  wo- 
men for  skilled  occupations.  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris 
of  Johns  Hoi)kin8  University  gives  an  interesting  illustrat- 
ed account  of  a  discovery  which  he  believes  he  has  nuide 
with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  other  ancient  man- 
uscripts. The  story  of  New  York  life,  **  An  Average  Man," 
l)y  Robert  Giant  bids  fair  to  be  entei'taining,  and  Miss 
Litchfield's  '' One  Chapter  "  makes  us  wish  for  a  second. 

In  consideration  of  the  idiosyncrasies  resulting  lately 
from  our  own  proof-reading,  we  are  compelled  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  calling  att^iution  to  similar  oddities  in  other 
journals.  Our  only  consolation  is  that  we  have  ciompany 
in  our  misery. 

We  have  at  last  learned  what  an  editorial  is.  The  Darts- 
mouth  was  our  teacher.  Long  had  we  puzzled  our  brain  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  find  out  why  the  average  college  paper 
devotes  one-third  of  its  space  to  editorials,  one-half  to  lo- 
cals and  college  gossip,  but  only  one-sixth  to  anything  lx)rd- 
ering  on  literary  miscellany,  when  at  last  it  dawned  upon 
us  that  our  worthy  (contemporaries  considered  that  whatev- 
er an  editor  might  write  must  be  an  editorial,  without  re- 
gard to  the  subject  matter  or  method  of  treatment. 

''Philology  XIV,"  in  the  Harvard  Lampoan^  is  very 
good,  the  rest  of  the  jokes  and  puns  are  rather  far-fetched. 
By  the  way,  why  does  the  Princeton  Tiger  refuse  to  set 
foot  within  our  Saitctum  i 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Rutgef  a  Tar  gum  was  try- 
ing hard  to  merit  its  name  when  it  paraphrased  '^Tlie  Stu- 
dent at  the  Breakfast  Table."  Had  it  been  written  in  Chal- 
dee  and  it  would  have  suited  our  demands  far  better. 

'i'lie  University  Magazine  expends  twenty-live  images  in 
examining,  weighing,  and  pondering  over  W ords worth.  Per- 
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hai-vs  the  author  felt  revvanhMl  for  his  troubh.s  W(»  ceitainly 
did  not  for  ours.  Th«*  i>aiK*r  entitled  '' Who  shall  Votr," 
is  ^ood, — not  only  w<dl-\\rirten,  hut  a  vt'ry  fair  and  just 
di.*s*'nssiouof  the  question. 

The  CornvU  liri^hw  o|K*ns  wilh  a  \V(*ll-\vrltten  ehara('t*M- 
skti-toh.  The  Mar*i:inaila  :ire  all  u'ood  hut  thru  wt*  luiv**  a 
foiA«lness  for  short  aiul  spicy  arti^-les  on  current  topics. 

Tile  llainilton  Liltfrftrj/  Monllflf/  waxes  chuiuent  on   tlie 
•'  >r<yds   of  Our   Forci,ii:n    Coniinerci'."     This,  followed  so 
elosiely  by  *' Knicland's  Huh*  in  the  East/'  and  supplement- 
ed ^vith  *' Bedouin  Aiahs,"  came  near  annihilating  us  he 
toi>*  w(;  reached   **  Knoch  Anlcn"    and  th(»  i)()etry.     Some 
\v\iat  refrnshtMl  by  the  great   and  suddtMi   changes  we  cour- 
atceoiisly  waded  through  the  historical  res(*arches  of  a  sen- 
ior and  the  entomological    studies  of   a.  soi»homore,   after 
whicjiwe  were  fully  pri^pared  to  enjoy  ''Tlu*  Parson's  ]*'h»a." 

All.  yes  ;  77/r  Arfjo  I  It  dotes  on  souvenirs,  bemoans 
lieurtlj'ss  wretches,  g<>es  into  r'cstasys  over  stars  and  night- 
ingules,  praises  the  lover's  voice  in  tlu»  mystic  moonlight, 
and  yet  it  longs  for  iej)ose.  \V<»  sincerely  ho])e  tin*  ])oet 
^Jiy  have  his  fond  wish  gralilied,-  let  him  **  In  i>ensiv(^ 
tlioiijrlit  soar  nj)  and  far  away."  '•  The  Evils  of  Procrasti 
nation"*  is  funnv.  Please  write  some  moi'e  "Melodious 
l)isn)r(ls.-'  *' Tin*  Ti-ials  of  an  Immigraist''  is  far  from 
b^ni^liad.  In  fact,  W(»like  the  (*|e\rntli  numbei'  of  volume 
third  very  much. 

^Vi.'  acknowledge*  tlu*  n-ceipt  of  a  copy  of  Tftr  Suttf/tttf 
^'/n'0Nir/(\  of  Knoxville,  Teiim'ssi-e,  in  which  we  foujid  one 
of  asi'iiesof  v(M'V«MitertaininuIetteis  written  for  that  jouinal 
hy  Miss  Mary  l^.  Temple,  of  tin*  class  of  '77,  who  is  tiavel- 
"»«  m  Kuroi»e.  l*isa,  (reiioa,  Milan,  r»ellagia,  are  the<*iti(»s 
of  Italy  which  she  describes  in   the  ])ai>er  at   hand.     It  is 
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said  that  "no  letters  from  Europe  have  attaacted  half  the 
attention  in  a  Southern  ne\vs])ai)er  since  the  war  as  have 
those  written  by  Miss  Temple/" 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  sends  us  his  report,  for 
the  vear  1S81.     It  is  verv  i  u  teres  tin  tr  to  note  the  differences 

in  the  school  svstems  of  the  various  states. 

« 

(t.  p.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  are  the  publishers  of 
a  line  sketch  of  "Marie  Antoinette"  as  a  woman  and  a 
Queen  which  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Anion*::  tlie  many  beautiful  books  designed  to  make 
Christmas  a  haj)py  time  for  the  little  folks  is  none  more 
charming"  than  Plntn rch  for  Jioj/s  and  GfrLs,  published  by 
(t.  p.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Tyi)ogi*aj)hically  consid- 
ered the  book  is  i)erfect  and,  anyone  who  knows  that  it  is  a 
collecticm  of  parrs  of  the  7v/Vy'.9  of  Plutarch  will  not  need  to 
be  told  how  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  both  girls 
and  boys  will  lind  it.  The  happy  style  of  the  Editor,  Dr. 
John  S.  White,  will  make  the  book  sought  for  by  older 
"boys  and  girls"  than  those  for  whom  the  work  wa.s  com- 
piled. The  book  is  offeied  at  a  very  reasonable  ])rice  and 
will,  no  doubt,  find  a  large  sale  during  the  holiday  season. 


We  acknowh^dge  the  n^ceiptof  the  following  excliaiiges  : 

xXdrlphifUi,  A//i//rrst  Shidcnt,  Atlantic^  Bates^  Student, 
Beloit  Jiou.iid  Tahli\  BcrMi'ijniiJioicdoln  OrienUBiunonlan^ 
Ceuturt/,  Chaff.  Colby  Echo,  Coll e(fiArf/Hs\  College  Press. 
Colmnhia  Sj)frlalo/\  Aria  Colu/nbiana,  Oo/f  cord  urns  fs.  Cor- 
nell Jterft  fr,  Su/f,  Era,  Darlinouth.  DlcTiSonlan.  DutrJttiss 
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Farmer,  Oirton  Beview,  ffamiUon  Coll.  Mo.^  Hamilton 
Lit.,  Harvard  Advocate,  Herald^  Orimson^  Lampoon  ^ Hav- 
er fordian,  mini,  Indiana  Student,  Kansas  Revieio,  Lafay- 
eite  Coll.  Journal,  Lantern,  La  sell  Lea  res,  LeJiigh  B^irr, 
Mercury,  Micldqan  Argonaut,  Chronicle,  Modern  Age^ 
JS^otre  Dame,  Scholastic^  Occident,  Our  Magazine,  Penn. 
Coll. Mo.,  Princetonian,  Nassau  Lit.,  Rodcford  Sem.  Maq., 
Rutgers  Targum^  Richmond  Lit.  Misc.,  St.  Nicholas,  ^^g- 
racuse  Unirersity  Herald,  Syracusan,  The  Tech.  TVini- 
ty  Tablet,  Undergraduate,  University  Cynic,  University 
Mag.,  William's  Arqo^  AtheniBum,  Woman  s  Journal, 
Tale  Courant,  Lit.,  News,  Record. 


_^  Editors  from  '84. 

I-  ^^*-  L.  HuMKT,  Jdbtika  H.  Mkbrick, 

A.  Blahobabd. 


Editors  from  '86. 

£.  S.  LXONABD,  L.  U.  GOCLD. 


Basiness  Editors :  L.  A.  Barker,  M.  £.  Bwino. 
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THE  LAST  OV  THE  KNIGHTS,  DON  JOHN  OF 

AUSTRIA. 


The  last  of  the  Knights  I     What  romantic-  associations 

stud  fanciful  pictures  the  title  piesents.     Passing  centuries 

liave  softened  the  imperfections  and,  perhaps,  dimmed  the 

glory  of  these  great  and  powerful  orders  which  vanished 

almost  wholly  with  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  but 

we  are  still  fascinated  wath  the  tales  of  their  gallant  deeds. 

Jiuch  as  we  are  interested  and  excited  when  we  read  of  the 

Knights  as  they  appeared  in  banqueting  hall,  in  the  toui- 

nament  and  on  the  battle-tield,  we  can  hardly  lealize  tlw 

importance  which  attJiched  to  their  every  deed.     Although 

the  sturdy  English  and  gallant   French  could  claim   the 

greatest  number  of  Knights  of  St.   ,I()lin,  Knights  uf  the 
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Round  Table  and  Kniglits  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  yet  the 
impetuous  Spaniard,  loyal,  unscrupulous  in  his  daring,  and 
capable  of  boundless  devotion,  wa.s  best  fitted  to  appreciate 
the  beautv  and  romance  of  (diivalrv. 

When,  early  in  the  sixteenth  centui*y,  Philip  II.  ascended 
the  throne  of  Charles  I.,  the  glory  of  chivalry  was  declining. 
The  crusades,  which  had  exalted  it  were  over,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  change 
then  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Euro})e.  Opi)ressed  and 
slighted  by  the  mighty  Charles  V.,  they  welcomed  his  son 
as  the  herald  of  better  times.*  In  truth,  it  were  hard  to  lind 
a  better  tyj)e  of  Spanish  character.  Spain  was  the  whole 
world  to  him  :  he  had  no  desire  for  foreign  acquisitions,  ex- 
cei)t  as  they  increased  the  i)Ower  and  gloiy  of  her  ruler. 
Like  all  Spaniards,  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  he  had 
once  espoused,  jenlous  of  foreign  interference  and  bigotM 
to  the  la.st  degree.  His  true  Spanish  character  gained  him 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  subjects  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career.  The  same  i)e()ple  while  preserving  their  loy- 
alty to  the  reigning  monarch,  could  extend  theii*  devotion 
to  Don  John  as  well.  His  knightly  l>earing,  his  courtly 
manners  and  his  manly  virtues  mjid(»  him  the  idol  of  his 
Cnstilian  followers  during  a  remarkable  life. 

Don  John,  as  ])ictured  in  history,  is  the  gjiUant  cavalier 
whom  his  portiait  shows.  Thougii  not  above  medium 
height,  his  well  formed  figure  gave  him  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  erect,  well -poised  head  shows  us  the  man 
boi-n  to  command,  while  the  honest,  blue  eye  tells  equally 
well  of  the  uprigiit  mnnliness  of  its  [lossessor.  The  curling 
locks,  brushed  carel(^ssly  back,  as  was  his  (custom,  disclose 
a  high,  well-(level(>pp(l  roi'(»head,  and  the  finn  mouth  above 
a  decisive  chin,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  a  strong  and  I'eso- 
lute  will.  The  dross  of  the  y(unig  soMier  with  its  burnish- 
ed corslet,  )-i<di  material  an<l  high  lace  ruff  typify  the  actu- 
al cond)i nation  of  warrior  and  knight  that  one  found  in 

in  Don  John. 
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Such  courtly  manners  and  princely  bearing  seem  incon- 
•UOU8  with  the  surroundings  of  his  early  life.  His  mother, 
arbara  Blomberg,  was  a  peasant  woman  of  low  intellect 
id  morals,  with  whose  blooming  cheeks  and  buxom  figure 
le  august  Emperor  had,  by  chance,  been  fascinated.  How- 
-er,  it  took  so  little  time  for  Charles  to  recover  from  his 
ifatiiation,  that  in  1549,  when  the  little  Geronimo  was 
iree  years  old,  he  was  removed  from  his  mother's  care  to 
^  placed  undei-  that  of  an  honest  peasant  and  his  wife, 
irdlj^  her  equals  in  social  rank.  While  still  a  little  boy 
e  was  removed  from  his  Flemish  home  and  placed  in  a 
imily  of  high  rank  in  Spain.  Only  the  head  of  the  house, 
uis  Quixada,  knew  of  his  noble  parentage,  but  faithful  to 
is  beloved  monarch,  he  reared  the  little  Juan,  as  he  was 
yled  in  Spain,  a.s  a  true  gentleman,  nol)le  and  chivalrous, 
rhile  thus  passing  his  childish  days,  knowing  the  worthy 
>on  and  his  wife  as  his  only  parents,  his  father  died,  and 
ntrusted  him  to  the  care  and  brotherly  love  of  Philip  II. 
hiding  one  day  with  Don  Quixada,  when  he  was  twelve 
ears  old,  Juan  was  surprised  to  see  his  guardian  dismount 
rom  his  high  stepping  horse  and,  approaching  him  with 
reat  humility,  salute  him  as  ''  Your  Highness  "  begging 
im  to  take  the  finer  and  give  him  the  humbler  steed.  The 
rondering  boy  complied  with  the  request  and  they  had 
gain  started  on  their  way  when  the  King  and  his  retinue 
tpproached.  There,  with  tlie  gaily  dressed  followers  as 
ludience,  the  opening  scene  in  the  drama  of  his  career  wa*s 
>laved,  and  Don  Juan  learned  i'oi-  the  first  time  of  his  rov- 
il  parentage. 

Aside  from  the  direct  disadvantage  which  he  experienced 
rom  this  mixture  of  peasant  and  royal  blood,  his  life  was 
anipered  by  his  dependence  upon  Phili]>.  To  his  i)roud 
ad  ambitious  nature  anything  but  an  equality  of  rank  and 
osition  was  galling,  although  he  did  not  recognize  the  un- 
>uiided  selfishness  which  caused  Phili])  thus  to  curb  his 
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brotlier  s  fiery  and  iini)etuous  spirit.  Don  John  had  been 
destined  for  the  church  and,  although  Philip,  willing  to 
caiTy  out  his  father's  wishes  and  tliereby  rid  himself  of  a 
dangerous  rival,  designed  him  to  enter  some  holy  brother- 
hood, the  princix)al  in  the  transaction  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea.  When  only  eighteen,  he  became  so  eager  for 
a  soldier's  life,  that,  unable  to  gain  Philip's  consent  to  the 
undertaking,  he  secretly  esc^aped  from  his  j)rincely  confine- 
ment, intending  to  join  the  Maltese  expedition.  But  Phil- 
ip,, the  ever  watchful,  discovered  his  flight,  followed  him 
and  the  would-be  knight  was  led  back  in  disgrace.  The 
cause  for  the  King's  displeasure  appealed  to  chivahous 
Spaniards  and  their  love  for  the  boy  becjame  homage  to  the 
man.  They  were  quick  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  sympathy  which  led  Don  John  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Mdltese  Knights.  The  (crafty  Philij)  saw  plainly  that  his 
brother's  ambiticm  and  energy  must  be  utilized  lest  the>^ 
should  work  mischief  against  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Accordingly,  when  Don  John  was  twenty-two  yeara  old 
he  was  placed,  nominally,  at  the  head  of  the  expedition 
against  the  insurgent  Moors  ;  only  nominally,  for,  while 
bearing  the  title  of  comnuinder,  he  was  compelled  to  refer 
all  nuitters  to  a  coun(;il,  composed  of  some  six  or  seven 
S])aniards,  all  of  high  degree  in  Church  or  State,  and  all, 
excey)t  the  faithful  Quixada,  equally  jealous  of  one  anoth- 
er and  of  him.  Aftei-  a  long  and  unc^ertain  struggle  the  de- 
cisive measures  of  the  young  commander  brought  the  en- 
terpi'ise  to  a  successful  issue.  This  longed-for  result  coupled 
with  his  almost  miraculous  preservation  from  injury  in 
many  times  of  imminent  danger,  led  the  superstitious  peo- 
])le  to  believe  that  their  i)eloved  leader  was  to  be  revered-i 
as  under  s])ecial  Divine  guidance. 

Don  ,Iohn's  iirst  hun*els  ns  a  great  military  leader  and  r 
dauntless  hero  wejv  won  in  the  engagement  and  victory 
Li*l)anto.     The  journey  of  his  army  from  Madrid  to  Naple- 
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IlS^fessina  and  the  scene  of  action,  seems  like  a  gay  trium- 
jl^  )hal  procession  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  war 
s^s  a  terribly  practical  affair.  Don  Jolin's  retinue  was  prince- 
1  y  ;    soldiers  and  horses  were  decked  out  in  plumes  and 
2=5carfs,  nodding  and  floating  in  the  wind  ;  the  leader  him- 
s?5.elf  was  clad  in  white  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  crim- 
2r*on  scarf  across  his  shoulders,  while  the  snow-white  plumes 
hich  drooped  from  his  cap  "  mingled  with  the  yellow  curls 
hat  fell  in  profusion  over  his  shoulders/'     "  It  wjis  a  pic- 
Tire/'  Motley  says,   '*  which  the  Italian  maiden  might  love 
o  look  upon,"and,   judging  from  the  fetes  and  banquets 
hich  were  offered  the  young  hero  at  every  stej),  one  can 
T^elieve  that  the  Italian  maidens  did  not  refuse  their  smiles. 
II3nt  feting  and  feasting  wa,s  not  the  object  for  which  Don 
•Fohn  and  his  followers  had  come  to  join  the  Neapolitiins. 
TTTie  allied  forces  soon  met  the  Ottoman  trooi)s  in  a  deadly 
^struggle.     Linen  tunics  and  gay  turbans  proved  but  little 
T"€»sistance  to  the  Spanish  fire,  and   the  hitherto  invincible 
Turks  were  badlv  defeated.     At  this  result,  both  Italians 
a.iid   Spanish  were  comi)letely  carried  away  with  admira- 
tiion,  even  reverence  for  the  young  commander.     He   wa« 
oalled  the  greatest  general  since  Julius  (-aesar,  and   it  is 
»aid  that  the  Pope,  on  hearing  the  news,  could  only  say  in 
Scriptural  language,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  and 
liis  name  wa«  John.""     One  (»annot  keej)  wcmdering  what 
the  fickle  populace  would  have  done  had  Don  ,Iohn  return- 
ed conquered  instead  of  cfm(]ueroi'.    Would  they  have  been 
loyal  or  turned  upon  and  denounced  him  { 

As  Don  John's  life  had  begun,  so  it  proceeded  to  its  cul- 
mination. In  society,  a.s  on  the  V>attle-f1el(l,  he  commanded 
universal  respect  and  admiration  ;  and  not,  as  might  l)e  im- 
agined, from  widely  difTcMvnt  causes.  A  good  soldier  sel- 
^lora  makes  a  good  car[)et  knight,  but  Don  John  was  emi- 
nentlv  successful  in  *' the  gav  science.''  Seldom,  even  in 
our  day  when  chivalry,  pure  and  simple,  ha.s  died  out,  does 
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I)erfect  and  devoted  resi)ect  fail  in  securing  admiration  in 
return,  but,  in  those  days,  wlien  chivalry  was  but  just  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  i)ast,  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  the 
South  were  not  slow  to  {icknowledge  the  true  knightliness 
of  Don  John. 

A  conspicuous  element  in  the  character  of  the  true 
knight  was  his  recklessness.  Philij/s  oft-repeatM  and  as 
often  unheeded  injunction  to  \\\^  daring  brother  was  to 
guard  his  person  (m  the  field  of  battle.  But  this  was  more 
than  the  eager  young  soldier  could  do,  and  he  was  always 
to  be  found  in  j)ositions  where  there  was  greatest  danger 
until,  after  the  charm  (jf  warfare  had  vanished,  cooler  blood 
infused  more  discretion  into  his  valor. 

At  the  time  when  Don  John  first  led  his  troops  into  Gre- 
nada, every  Spaniard  was  animated  by  a  revengeful  spirit 
almost  beyond  control.     The  Moors,  with  heathenish  cool- 
ness, had  i>erpetrated  most  horrible  massacres,  and  Spanisl^ 
nobles  and    peasants  stood  eager  to  avenge  the  innocent 
blood  of  their  murdered  (nmntrymen.     But  Don  John,  witH 
a  better  humanity,  gave  opportunity  for  none  but  the  fai^ 
revenge  of  warfare.     Not  until  the  repeated  and  continue^ 
barbarities  of  his  enemies  roused  his  Spanish  nature  t^ 
righteous  fury,    did  he  give  his  sanction  to  the  wholesale 
butc^hery,  which  in  those  days  was  too  often  the  sequel  to  * 
battle. 

Tn  singular  contrjist  with  this  one  indication  of  a  revenge*- 
ful  spirit  is  Don  John's  treatment  of  the  two  sons  of  tli*^ 
Turkish  commander,  taken  prisoners  in  the  battle  of 
panto.     After  treating  them  with  the  consideration  due 
their  high  rank,  he  crowned  his  generosity  by  i-etnmin^? 
them  without  nmsom. 

All  Don  John's  exploits  were  but  steps  to  the  attainmexB.  i^ 
of  his  cherished  ambition.  Like  a  true  kuight-errant.  it  i« 
said,  ''  he  still  clung  fondly  to  the  hope  of  one  day  car^v- 
ing  out  with  his  good  sword  an  independent  dominion 
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nself/ ■  When  the  wild,  Arabian-Xights'  vision,  born  of 
I  famous  conquest  vanished,  he  direct^^d  his  thoughts  to 
learer  country,  PiUghind,  and  through  that  to  Spain.  His 
agination  \va8  constantly  fed  and  his  ambitious  liopes 
;ouraged  by  his  secretary,  .luan  de  Soto.  Philip's  jeal- 
1  suspicion  replaced  De  Soto  by  Escovedo  and  succeeded 
naking  a  bad  nuttter  worse.  The  new  secretary  wa.s  far 
•e  scheming  than  his  predecessor,  and  under  his  inspira- 
i,Don  John  conceived  his  darling  scheme  ;  the  daring  pro- 
;,  whose  frustration  shortened  his  life  and  saddened  liis 
th.  At  this  time,  iXfary,  (^ueen  of  Scots,  was  Elizabeth's 
^oner. '  What  more  knightly  exploit  than  to  liberate  the 
Y  unfortunate,  concpuM*  and  dethrone  her  persecutor, 
,  uniting  his  talent  with  that  of  the  fair  Mary,  reign  over 
se  northern  islands  t  And.  possibly,  aft(»r  this  was  done 
y  might  advance  still  further  and  add  Spain  to  their 
gdom.  It  was  a  perfect  plan  to  dieam  of,  fascinating 
Ti  its  verv  auchu'ity 

Iverything  looked  encouraging  when  the  would-be  king 
Kngland  and  Spain  was  appointed  (lovernor-in-General 
the  Netherlands.  Don  John  kn^^w  litfle  of  his  future 
jects  and  their  dispositions.  Judging  that  the  existing 
il  troubles  could  be  readily  adjusted,  he  lent  himself  still 
re  t<j  his  dream  of  glory  ;  joining  tlu^  ten  thousand  S])an- 
soldiers  in  his  new  domain  to  his  imaginary  forces.  Im- 
ient  of  delay  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  joui*neying  as 
ernor-elect,  he  passed  :hrough  I^'rance.  disguised  as  a 
orish  slave,  and  having  only  six  attendants.  There  is 
lething  ])itiful  in  the  eagerness  which  he  gave  to  the  pei*- 
ting  of  his  plan  in  all  its  details.  It  was  on  this  jouiney 
-the  met  the  Due  de  (fuise,  a  kinsman  of  Mary  Stuart's 
elaborate  the  ])lans  I'oi-  lier  releas«\ 
Vn  incident  of  this   iournev   more  nearlv   related  to  his 

•la  • 

5  in  the  Netherlands  was  his  me(4ing  with  Margaret  of 
ivarre.     This   paragon  of   loveliness  craved    admiration 
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foradeej^er  than  the  usual  woman's  reason  ;  in  those  days, 
admiration  and  devotion  were  inseparable,  and  devotion  to 
the  lovely  Queen  meant  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  her 
brother,  the  Du(^  d' Alenj^'on.  But  while  Don  John  paid  her 
the  most  tiattering  attention  at  Navarre  he  was  as  busily 
occupied  with  his  plots  and  i)lans,  in  which  she  wa«  un- 
wittingly an  aid,  as  she  wa^  with  hers.  It  is  pleasant  to 
turn  from  this  pseudo  romance  to  the  story  of  the  blue-eyed 
I'lrica,  w  ho,  tradition  tells  us,  was  the  true  and  only  lady 
of  our  knight's  heart.  It  wa.s  at  a  ball  in  honor  of  Queen 
Margaret  that  he  wjis  first  fascinated  by  the  ''pretty  child 
with  silken  hair  and  laughing  eyes,"  as  his  crusty  aid-de- 
camp called  her.  But  the  aflFairs  of  war  gave  him  little 
time  to  dream  of  her  flaxen  curls  and  the  end  of  the  brief 
idyl  was  furnished  as  if  by  direct  intei-position  of  the  Fates. 
Not  the  historian,  but  the  chrcmicler  tells  us  how  Don  John, 
disguised  as  a  i)easant,  was  one  day  heading  a  daring  ex- 
pedition into  the  enemy's  territory,  when  they  came  to  a 
seldom  used  ferry,  which  must  be  crossed  ;  how  the  gallant 
leader  wa^s  about  to  enter  the  hut,  in  search  of  the  ferry- 
man, when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  revealing  the  pretty 
maid  with  the  flaxen  hair  ;  how  she  chattered  of  the  festiv- 
ities of  whic^h  she  had  been  a  witness,  praising  the  young 
prince  ''so  young,  so  fair,"  until  the  return  of  her  attend- 
ant closed  the  conference  so  interesting  to  both ;  how,  a 
few  moments  later,  the  young  hero  was  able  to  rescue  the 
fair  Ulrica  when  her  horse,  becoming  restless,  upset  the 
boat,  and,  how,  on  parting  a  second  time,  a  golden  curl 
which  she  cut  for  him  was  rewarded  by  a  royal  ruby,  coup- 
led with  the  promise  of  i  >()n  John's  aid  whenever  it  should 
be  presented  to  him  :  how  the  victory  of  Gembloux,  two 
weeks  later,  adding  another  laurel  to  the  crown  of  the  young 
commander,  gave  him  no  pleasure  for  fear  of  the  injury 
which  might  have  befallen  I'lricas  father,  a  leader  in  the 
hostile  armv  ;  how,  in  a  few  days,  his  worst  fears  were  real- 
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ized  and  a  faithful  soldier,  who  had  known  of  his  anxiety 
brought  him  the  ruby  and,  with  it,  the  dreaded  news  of  Ul- 
rica's death.  To  this  unhappy  end  of  his  single  romance, 
t:radition  ascribes  the  melancholy  which  took  hold  upon  him 
sind  resulted  in  his  death,  but  the  historians  i)oint  out  a 
Moi'e  probable  and  far  more  prosaic  reason. 

Until,  as  governor  of  the  Netlierlands,  he  saw  his  fond- 
♦e«t  hoi)es  destroyed  by  the  stern  exigences  of  civil  and 
religious  strife,  Don  John  had  seemed  to  consider  his  broth- 
€^r's  treatment  perfectly  fair  and  honorable.  His  rebuffs 
sind  exactions  were  always  accompanied  by  such  tender 
messages  of  love  that  they  seemed  the  outcome  of  fraternal 
s^nxieties.  Nothing  but  the  blindness  of  affection  and  rev- 
€^rential  tenderness  which  the  younger  felt  for  the  older 
brother  could  have  veiled  the  glaring  faults  of  Philip's 
character.  Believing  thoroughly  and  always  that  the  end 
justified  the  means,  he  showed  a  duplicity  of  (^haract^er 
which  overwhelmed  Don  John  when  he  became  f ullv  aware 
of    its  extent. 

Philip's  appoinment  of  his  l^rother  as  CJovernor  of  the 
Netherlands  was,  in  eflFect,  the  final  stroke  of  an  oppres- 
sive policy.  A  very  short  residence  in  his  newly-acquired 
domain  convinced  Don  John  that  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  antipodes  in  taste  and  sentiment,  and  that  the 
Netherlanders  were  not,  like  the  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow 
him  in  his  mad  exploits.  He  quickly  ccmceivedthe  int^ns- 
est  hatred  for  the  stolid  Flemish  burghers.  Life  among  them 
was  a  succession  of  disappointments.  His  hands  were 
bound  by  lack  of  supplies,  he  was  the  opponent  of  a 
wise  statesman  of  nearly  twice  his  age  and  experience  and, 
strangest  of  all  to  him,  he  was  unloved  by  the  people.  Some- 
times, in  a  single  engagement,  he  was  again  victorious,  but 
he  seems  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  warfare.  His  eager  am- 
bition had  been  destroyed  with  his  confidence  in  his  long- 
trusted  brother    Escovedo,  sent  to  Sj)ain  on  a  diplomatic 
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eri'and,  had  given  to  Philip  i\  longed-for  opi)ortunity,  and  a 
hasty  execution  put  him  to  deatli ;  a  silent  warning  to  Bon 
Jolin  of  the  fate  which  awaited  the  too  successful  schemer. 
This  news  was  a  bitter  shock,  showing  the  discouraged  and 
disheartened  young  man  how  his  long  and  loyal  service  to 
his  brother  had  been  constantly  received  wirh  blighting  sus- 
picion. With  the  downfall  of  his  ambition,  Don  John's 
high  spirit  entirely  disappeared  and  the  dashing  young 
commander  now  showed  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  man  com- 
pletely ovewhelmed  by  melancholy  ;  a  man,  whose  brightest 
hopes  and  most  faithful  endeavors  had  been  rewarded  with 
intensest  mental  suffering.  As  he  gra<lually  came  to  the 
full  realization  of  his  situation,  his  mind  dwelt  more  than 
ever  upon  the  subjects  which  had  claimed  his  attention  in 
the  days  when  he  looked  forward  to  the  priesthood  as  the 
Held  of  his  a(»tivities.  The  trait  whi(;h  had  developed  in 
the  old  age  of  Charles  V.,  and  which  had  always  been  an 
important  element  in  Philip's  nature,  came  like  a  blight  up- 
on Don  John's  early  manhood.  As  far  iis  possible  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  monastic  recluse,  spending  much  time  in  medi- 
tation upon  religious  subjects. 

After  Escovedo's  death,  melancholv  redoubled  its  hold 
upon  him  and  brought  on  his  final  sickness.  In  spite  of  the 
wretched  state  of  his  health  he  gave  uj)  his  duties  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  The  hero  of  Lepanto  spent  liis 
last  days  in  a  w  retched  gaiTet,  which  for  years  hjid  l>een 
abandoned  to  the  fowls  of  the  aii",  and  there,  in  the  anni- 
versary month  of  his  crowning  vicrtory,  the  young  general 
died.  The  magnificence  which  had  been  so  freely  awarded 
him  in  life  was  his  after  death.  Clad  in  complete  annor, 
with  gjiunlets,  sword  and  helmet  at  his  feet,  and  a  coronet, 
blazing  with  prec^ious  stones  at  his  head,  the  body  which 
had  contained  the  restless  spirit  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
received  its  final  honors.  His  last  prayer,  that  he  should 
be  laid  to  rest  by  his  father's  side  was  granted,  and  his  body 
was  interred  in  the  Escurial. 
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And  thus,  after  thirty-one  yeai's  of  hope  and  despair,  the 
r*  Jiild  who  came  into  the  world  a  peasant  left  it  like  a  true 
[>rince.  Thinking  that  his  was  to  be  the  will  to  which  the 
iTmightiest  European  i>owers  should  bow;  his,  the  name 
wliich  should  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  history, 
li<-?  lived  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  fond  ambition.  Happy 
>«v-s3i.s  he,  so  long  as  his  dream  of  power  looked  real,  and  hap- 
!>>=',  even  then  in  his  ignonmc^e ;  little  dreaming  that  the 
ii.2^me  least  often  heard  in  the  tides  of  chivalry  would  be 
tlxatof  its  last  representative  who,  living,  was  true  to  his 
f>i-<Jer,  and,  dying,  still  i)roved  himself  worthy  to  be  called 
*'  The  Last  of  the  Knights/' 

J.  11.  M.  '84. 


SOME  OP  THE  WOKS  OF  (IKNIl  S. 


The  subjective  woes  of  genius  are  beyond  the  sympathy 
of  ordinaiy  men  ;  and  the  birth-throes  of  great  thoughts  are 
^'ithottt  the  range  of  our  experience.     But  sin<*e  the  nature 
of  every  man  of  genius  is  two-fold,  human  and  divine,  in  vir- 
tvie  of  the  former  he  must  ])ossess  the  traits  of  ordinary  liu- 
ttianity,  enjoy  the  same  i)leasures,   and   suffer   the   same 
pains.     Viewed  from  this  side  our  symi)athy  is  broad  and 
Aeep ;  but  this  view  is  always  obscured  by  our  admiration 
for  his  divine  gifts  ;  the  nu)re  we  admire,  the  less  human  we 
♦"onsider  him,  and  while  still  feeling  an  interest  in  all  de- 
tails |>ertaining  to  his  life  and  work,  we  suffer  our  sym])a- 
thy  to  become  so  dulled  that  we  un<*onsciously  inflict  in- 
quisitorial tortures  ujwn  the  very  num  we  wish  to  crown. 
Vivisection  Ls  sometimes  justifiable  in  the  cai^se  of  science, 
bnt  the  knowledge  gained  must  at  least  equal  the  sulTering. 
Unless  the  world  can  show  a  good  reason  for  dissection,  it 
has  no  right  to  place  the  patient  upon  the  surgeon  s  table  ; 
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and  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity  is  altogether  insnfl 
cient. 

The  preamble  of  that  dechiration  which  is  law,  gosp 
and  the  thirty-nine  articles  to  all  good  Americans,  stat 
that  all  men  have  an  inalienable  right  to  ''  life,  liberty, 
the  pursuit  of  happiness/'  Init  neglects  to  mention  theJ 
inalienable  right  to  domestic*  privacy  ;  the  constitution  thf=^ 
followed  this  declaration  made  no  provision  for  maintairr 
ing  tliis  right,  so  that  we  are  defenseless  in  the  presence  c: 
gossip. 

"Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,''  is  tnm 
in  a  general  sense  for  all  time,  yet  there  are  some  hum^n  * 
with  whom  we  should  have  nothing  to  do.  The  ^vorld,  m. 
a  whole,  seems  to  be  entirelv  above  individual  restraints 
and  feels  that  it  i)ossesses  an  ''open  sesame''  to  the  inne- 
life  of  its  famous  children,  on  the  ground  of  the  honor  i 
confers  upon  them.  But  as  its  laurels  are  given  for  publi 
merit  only,  and  private  excellences  go  unrewarded,  it«  ex 
cuse  fails  to  justify  its  intrusion  beyond  the  front  door 
and  our  desire  to  enter  the  sacred  places  no  more  prove 
our  right  to  do  so,  than  a  boy's  wish  to  be  king,  establish: 
es  his  claim  to  a  throne. 

So  far  as  public  acts  are  concerned,  no  fault  can  be  f oun 
with  the  world's  inspec^tion,  for  that  hydra-headed  monste 
must  certainly  be  accorded  the  jnivilege  of  looking  afttf 
his  own  ;  but  the  question  is  what  shall  be  the  limit  of  hi 
investigations  if  Where  does  the  ''tuum"  end,  and  tta 
*'meum"  begin  ^ 

ITie  plea  is  sometimes  raised  that  an  author  s  life  explaim 
Ms  works,  and  the  two  should  be  presented  to  the  publi 
together  ;  like  those  text-books  of  a  former  generatio 
which  were  accompanied  by  a  '*  Key  ;  "  but  such  elucidai 
tions  were  a  rather  sardonic  (*omment  upon  the  books  them 
selves,  and  all  work  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  an  absc 
lute  standard,  will  soon  fail,  in  spite  of  apologies  and  ex 
plana  tions. 
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Were  a  man's  intellectual  ability  the  measure  of  his 
moral  worth  and  general  perfection  of  (character,  the  most 
minute  dissection  might  be  not  only  excusable,  but  even 
advisable,  on  the  ground  of  the  example  and  encour- 
agement for  othei-s  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of 
s  tich  perfection.  We  should  then  devote  all  our  energies 
t<y  sustaining  the  patient,  by  recalling  to  him  the  long  list 
of  martyrs  who  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  en- 
c^ouiuge  him  to  bear  manfully  the  pain,  while  consoling 
Himself  by  the  thought  of  the  good  he  was  (^onfemng  upon 
ei-ring  humanity.  But  too  often  the  intellectually  great 
a  I'e  morally  small,  and  the  portrayal  of  their  private  char- 
aoters  is  open  to  the  same  objection  that  was  raised  against 
Biilwer's  earlier  novels  :  he  relieved  the  vice  with  so  much 
v"i  jtue  that  his  villains  were  altogether  too  Jidmirable.  In  the 
•'^^i.me  way  in  the  realm  of  reality,  our  adminition  of  intel- 
l^^ctual  ability,  if  it  does  not  make  the  attendant  "'vices 
l*=^sin  to  virtue's  side,''  at  least  disposes  us  to  regard  them 
it-^i  80  venial,  that  we  are  prone  to  ''  first  endure,  then  pity, 
tlxen  embrace." 

Moreover  in  lifting  the  curtain  upon  the  private  lives  of 

^x^eat  men,  it  rarely  happens  that  sufficient  warning  is  given 

^o  clear  the  stage,  and  various  other  personages  are  brought 

^>^fore  the  public,  who  have  not  the  ability  which  either  en- 

txt;les  them  to  such  honor,  or  imposes  u[)on  them  such  tor- 

fc^^re.     To  turn  the  public  opera  glass  ui)on  the  wives  of 

^^r^lebrities  is  to  subject  them  to  an  ordeal  of  which  they 

litrtle  dreamed  on  their  wedding-days,  and  for  which  they 

Via,ve  made  no  provision.     Even  granting  that  publi(»ity  is  a 

n^Kiessary  evil  of  genius,  to  subject  the  wives  to  the  same 

inquisition  reminds  one  of  the  old  doctrine  that  ministers 

of  the  gospel  had  small  need  of  material  things,  and  could 

aiibsist  upon  spiritual  food,  and  then  condemned  the  wife 

to  the  same  slender  nourishnient,  without  rv(»r  chiiniing 

that  she  was  other  than  verv  human.     The  davs  of  such 
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sustaining  faith  ended,  when  the  preacher  broke  down,  in 
the  midst  of  an  al)le  sennon,  because  of  the  lack  of  break- 
fa^st,  and  man  and  wife  are  no  longer  so  completely  one, 
that  what  feeds  the  husband  nourishes  his  spouse.  The 
human  element,  once  recognized  in  those  divinely  inspireil, 
may  be  found  to  embrace  the  larger  part  of  even  these 
brothel's,  and  as  physical  hunger  afflicts  them,  they  may 
not  be  exemi)t  from  other  mundane  annoyances.  But 
whether  they  are  lifted  above  t^errestrial  grievances  or  not, 
their  wives  certainly  are  sul)ject  to  the  mortifications  and 
heart-burnings  of  ordinary  life.  Weakness  and  failings 
tliat  in  the  subdued  light  of  home  and  private  life,  easily 
pa^ss  without  comment,  when  submitted  to  the  glare  of  a 
hundred  cities,  and  scanned  by  the  Argys  eyes  of  their 
crowds,  })ecome  the  most  prominent  characteristics,  and 
cast  into  the  shade  the  virtues  that  in  realitv  formed  the 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  what  is  tol>e  said  of  poor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle?  The  '^'  Reminiscencs''  portrayed  him  as  a 
carping  critic,  slow  to  ])raise,  and  quick  to  condemn.  They 
showed  him  as  a  boor  in  his  own  home,  reducing  to  the  lev- 
el of  a  servant  a  woman  in  many  ways  his  equal,  and  in 
some  liis  superior.  If  they  were  published  to  tickle  the 
public  palate,  they  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess, for  they  afforded  gossip,  and  were  eagerly  i*ead.  But 
tliey  i>laced  Carlyle  in  a  most  damaging  light,  and  for  no 
apparent  reason.  The  man  was  not  cm  trial  for  a  character, 
but  dead  and  buried  ;  and  ought  suiely  to  have  been  m^eord- 
ed  that  rest  which  he  sought  so  vainly  on  earth. 

As  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  is  there  anything  more  pathetic  than 
the  ])ubli('  aiito])sy  of  that  suffering  woman  ?  A  high-spir- 
ited, ii(>])h»  woman,  who  all  her  life  maintained  a  proud 
silence  in  regjird  to  domestic  affairs,  well  might  she  now  ex- 
claim if  the  dead  could  si)eak,  ''Deliver  me  from  mv 
friends."     We  have  lately   been  entertained  by  the  uiost 
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minute  account  of  her  liome  life  and  circumstjinces.  We 
have  enjoyed  it,  and  have  been  enchanted  with  her  letters. 
Our  admiration  for  tlie  woman  who  could  make  lier  semi- 
annual house-cleaning  a  nuittei of  entertainment,  who  could 
arouse  our  interest  in  a  succession  of  incompetent  house- 
maids, and  move  us  to  tears  or  hiu*i:hter  at  will,  merelv  bv 
the  recital  of  her  stJ'uggles  with  barking  dogs  and  crowing 
coi^ks,  has  led  us  to  sigh  for  tli(*  novel  she  did  not  write. 
But  in  our  inmost  hearts  we  have  known  that  our  enjoy- 
ment was  ghoulish,  and  liave  been  indignant  at  the  hand 
that  spread  the  feast. 

None  of  these  letters  were  intended  foi*  the  public  eye, 
and  many  of  them  ought  never  to  have  been  subjected  to 
such  scrutiny.  If  private  letters  ai'e  sacred,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  journal,  wherein  a  troubled  woman  seeks  re- 
lief in  confessions  that  her  pi*ide  and  her  honor  will  never 
allow  her  to  make  to  human  ears  t  And  what  sentence  is 
to  be  passed  uprm  the  husband  and  friend  who  publish  such 
records^  Carlvle  himself  mav  be  partlv  exonerated:  he 
wtus  overwhelmed  by  her  loss,  and  surrounded  her  in  his 
mind  with  the  halo  common  to  lost  blessings;  then  he  real- 
ized the  large  place  she  had  filled  in  his  life,  by  the  blank 
her  absence  left;  he  was  an  irritable,  sick,  old  man,  and 
when  suddenly  deprived  of  the  staff  upon  which  he  had  un- 
con.sciouslv  leaned,  it  was  no  wonder  the  lost  crutch  schemed 
U)  him  a  marvel  of  beautv  and  strenirth.  For  the  first  time 
his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  that  the  snp])ort  he  had 
taxed  so  heavily  was  a  rare  and  delicate  woman,  whose 
mental  gifts  were  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  his  own.  Over- 
come by  regret  and  remorse,  he  sought  to  n^nder  tardy  jus- 
tice to  his  dead  wife,  bv  showinir  to  the  world  the  wonderful 
creature  who  had  been  concealed  in  its  midst :  and  by  hold- 
ing himself  upa^  the  l)arrier  between  her  and  fame,  he  tried 
U)  ease  his  troubled  conscien<T. 

Posthumous  justice  is  a  poor  substitute  for  appreciation 
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while  living,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  being  tht^ 
only  reparation  then  possible,  Carlyle  is  to  be  excused  for" 
appealing  to  it.     But  his  zeal  out-weighed  his  judgment, 
and  the  same  selfish  impetuosity  marked  his  repentance 
that  had  characterized  his  sin.    The  prevailing  motive  in- 
his  treatment  of  his  wife,  living  or  dead,  was  selfishness  ; 
and  in  his  atonement  he  thought  only  of  inflicting  upon_ 
himself  just  punishment,  and  did  not  seem  to  consider  that- 
in  rending  the  veil  from  their  married  life,  he  was  exhib- 
iting her  in  as  trying  a  light  as  himself.     The  only  records- 
of  her  wondrous  insight  and  irresistible  humor  were  her 
letters  and  journal ;  these  her  husband  collects,  arranges 
and  explains,  tlien  places  in  Mr.  Proude's  hands,  begging 
him  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  their  publication. 
What  became  of   that  judgment?    Did  it  take  to  itself 
wings  and  fly  away,  or  had  it  never  existed  ?    If  his  duty 
was  to  render  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  the  praise  and  fame  that  were 
her  due,  could  he  not  have  better  accomplished  his  task  by 
omitting  much  that  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  ? 
But  for  these  numerous  collections  of  letters,  notes  and  remi- 
niscences, we  should  have  judged  Mr.  Carlyle  by  his  literary 
works,  and  known  nothing  of  his  wife.     It  is  precisely  to 
(correct  this  ignorance  that  all  this  printing  has  been  done. 
But  its  avowed  object  was  to  obtain  recognition  for  a  gifted 
woman  ;  to  do  this  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  post-mor- 
tem was  s(*arcely  needed.     What  has  the  world  gained  by 
learning  that  Mr.  Carlyle  wius  a  crabbed,  irritable,  exacting 
husband,  and  ^frs.  Carlyle  a  devoted,  long-suffering  wife,  al- 
though her  annoyances  did  sometimes  overcome  her  self-con- 
trol {     Now  that  we  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  '*  they  w^re 
miserable  together,  l)ut  far  more  unhappy  apart,"  how  much 
better  off  are  we  {     If  we  had  been  in  danger  of  exalting 
Mj*.  Carlyle  to  an  undue  ])oint  of  perfection,  and  liable  to 
niak(*aH  idol  of  liiiu,  it  might  have  been  salutary  discipline 
to  be  shown  the  clay  feet.     But  the  world  is  seldom  carried 
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a. way  by  its  enthusiasm  for  genius,  and  is  not  given  to 
over-praise.  The  gravest  objection  to  the  i)osthumous  Car- 
ly le  pai)ers  is  that,  like  some  witnesses  in  court,  they  prove 
altogether  too  mucli,  and  show  not  only  the  intellectual 
ability  of  this  unhapi)y  pair,  l)ut  their  petty  failings  and 
individual  short-comings  ns  well. 

There  is  usually  held  to  be  a  longer  or  shorter  respite  be- 
tween the  time  of  man's  death  and  the  day  of  his  judgment, 
but  in  this  case  the  one  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
other.  For  scarcely  wei*e  the  funeral  obsequies  ended  be- 
foi-e  the  trial  of  his  chaiacter  began.  The  world  moreover 
is  a  singular  judge,  whose  descisions  are  more  uncertain 
than  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  An  artist  once  exhibited  a  pic- 
ture, and  Liid  beside  it  a  brush  tilled  with  paint,  requesting 
each  beholdei-  to  mark  the  part  that  seemed  to  him  faulty. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  the  ])icture  was  ji  daub.  Yet  the 
H'orld  had  found  it  good,  but  being  asked  to  criticise,  it  was 
loth  to  forego  the  privilegt%  and  no  two  sj)ect^itors  had 
•'i^i'eed  ujM)!!  the  chief  fnult.  So  in  these  letters,  the  pub- 
li<"^  judgment  being  sought,  we  approach  in  a  critical  spirit, 
and  immediately  begin  to  show  cause  why  our  admirati(m 
**'iould  not  be  vielded  in  anv  large  measure. 

If  then  we  resjiect  the  pViva<*y  of  great  men,  and  relieve 
the  world's  heroes  from  the  pain  of  the  witness  stand,  are 
^'e  to  have  no  biography  ^  Must  we  be  cout(»nt  with  the 
<*<^ld,  intellectual  radiam*t^  of  genius,  and  be*  debarred 
fr<ini  all  closer  accpiaintaiice,  nil  mere  human  sympathy  { 
^Ueh  a  result  <loes  not  necessarilv  foHow,  and  manv  charm- 
ing  biographies  nt»ver  i)rofan<»  the  Holy  of  Holies.  That 
which  distinguishes  a  genius,  nnd  renders  him  in  a  measure 
public  i)roperty,  is  not  his  failings  but  his  excellenc<»s; 
and,  with  these  only  is  th(*  worhl  con<»erned.  Hut  the 
iaily  lives  of  such  men  are  interesting,  and  if, 
through  written  a<*c()unls,  such  an  acquaintaiu'e  with 
them  can  be  gained  as  would  be  the  result  of  ordinary  so- 
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oial  intercourse,  the  world  is  !)enefittecl  and  no  one  injure 
but  farther  than  this  the  public  has  no  right  of  way. 
this  point  the  genius  ceases  and  the  man  begins  ;  hencefoi 
he  belongs  exclusively  to  himself  and  his  chosen  frienc 

Delightful  ns  is  the  ''Life  and  Ijettei^s''  of  Macaula 
and  intimate  as  we  feel  our  acquaintance  with  liim  to 
when  we  close  the  book,  his  sisters  remain  as  shadowy 
the  last  page  as  at  the  first,  and  there  is  no  slightest  hint 
what  mav  be  called  his  inner  life.  Yet  the  volume  is  c 
of  the  most  charming  biographies  ever  written,  and  gii 
all  the  details  the  world  need  know. 

Privacy  is  a  development  of  modern  times.  In  the  sta 
of  ancient  Greece,  there  were  no  homes.  Men  belonged 
the  st^ite  ;  ate  in  public,  worked  in  public,  and  lived  in  pi 
lie.  Women  led  private  lives,  but  it  was  the  privacy 
isolation.  The  children  were  reared  and  taught  by  the  sts 
The  change  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  great ;  but 
late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  royal  family  of  Prai 
weie  so  far  the  proi)erty  of  the  nation,  that  their  dinn 
were  eaten  in  ])ublic,  while  the  Parisian  mob  gazed  throu 
the  glass  walls  of  their  dining-room.  The  revoluti 
swept  that  away,  and  by  individualizing  both  king  and  pe 
ant,  (lid  mu(*h  towards  establishing  our  personal  rigl 
May  anoth(M'  revolution,  less  sanguinary,  but  not  less 
fective,  c(mtiniu3  the  good  work,  and  curtain  the  gh 
houses  in  which  authors  are  now  often  compelled  to  live 

G.  P.  D. 
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A    DAY'S  FISHING. 


''I  do  not  consider  liim  a  free  man,''  says  Cicero,  ''who 
never  does  notliin^/'  And  the  bait- fisherman  gains  this 
blissful  freedom  as  he  lets  his  line  whiz  off  the  reel  till  the 
sinker  strikes  bottom  ;  then  hauling  it  up  a  few  feet,  waits 
for  a  "'bit^.'' 

'^riiougli  this  method  may  not  l)e  as  graceful  and  require 
as  much  skill  and  practice  as  the  use  of  a  tly,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly surer.  The  tiv-fisherman  is  cumbered  with  all  the 
W'ience  of  his  pui-suit ;  and,  though  there  may  be  a  thrill  of 
ielight  in  angling  for  the  waiy  trout  with  the  most  aj)- 
pnjved  species  of  tly,  and  in  tiying  to  imagine  yourself  as 
innportant  a^i  a  whole  Presidential  excursion  to  the  Yellow- 
5*tone,  still  this  j)leasure  is  a  pooi*  supper  ccmipared  with 
the  broiled  blue  fish  which  so  greedily  devoured  the  hum- 
Me  shrimj)  of  the  bait-fisherman  half  an  hour  before.  It 
^ay  be  urged  that  bait-fishing  is  mimotonous,  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  kind,  sin(*e  relieved  by  an  (x^ciusional  splash,  ac- 
^'tiiiiynMiied  by  the  sight  of  a  silvery   weak-fish — a  possible 

victim. 

A  casual  observer  wat<^hing  the  dej)arture  of  a  fishing 

party  would  say  the  s])()rt  wn,s  one  of  social   amusement, 

*>vit.  it  combines  renuirknbly   well  the  pleasures  of  society 

with  those  of  solitude.     As  soon  as  you  quit   talking  with 

your  neighlK)r,  a  wise  plan,  you  are  as  much  alcme  as  if  you 

stood  on  the  **jumi)ing  ott  place  ■'  of  your  childish  imagl. 
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nation.  On  the  other  liand,  gocnl  fellowship  is  nowhere 
more  delightful  than  in  th(*  roomy  unsteadine^ss  of  a  fishing 
skiff.  And,  foi*  {)n<»  op]»ressed  l>y  the  duties  of  society,  the 
entire  silence  and  rest  that  mav  l>e  found  when  anchored 
off  shore  is  a  blessing.  Also,  if  one  desires  to  lead  an  alto- 
gether solitary  existeiu^e,  this  sport  will  jidd  greatly  to  the 
fulfillment  of  his  wish.  Another  reason  that  fishing  should 
be  a  favorite  amusement ;  -it  gratifies  our  desire  to  do  what 
is  Uvseful.  We  fish  with  the  same  delight  of  accomplishing 
something  that  we  felt  when  we  made  mud  pies  and  pieced 
our  first  patchwork.  He  who  does  not  feel  that  he  is  work- 
ing hard  as  he  sits  with  his  line  in  his  hand  and  the  hope 
of  a  bite  in  his  heart  is  unworthv  to  be  called  a  fisherman. 

Fishing  not  only  affords  amusement  and  solitude,and  feeds 
the  imagination  with  the  idea  that  one  is  doing  something 
useful,  l)ut  it  is  even  attended  with  mental  and  physical 
benefits.  No  amount  of  beef,  wine  and  iron  or  quinine, 
will  make  one  more  hungry  than  a  day's  fishing,  and, 
though  this  may  not  seem  to  be  an  unalloyed  blessing,  we 
shall  find  satisfaction  enough  in  gratifying  the  pangs  of 
hunger  to  make  us  endure  them  with  enjoyment.  So  we 
may  fish  with  the  same  motive  that  the  man  had  in  eating 
herring  for  brejikfast :  namely,  that  he  might  l>e  gloriously 
thirsty  at  noon.  He  was  willing  to  endure  the  discomfort, 
that  he  might  more  thoroughly  enjoy  the  gratification  of 
his  longing. 

The  simplest  fai'<^  seems  dainty  in  a  fishing  boat,  and  no 
chiret  punch  was  (»ver  puJovchI  as  much  as  the  lemon  sliced 
with  the  bait  knif<\  No  rest  was  ever  so  delightful  as  the 
weariness  afttM*  a  fishing  excursion,  when  even  our  dreams 
are  as  unsteady  as  if  we  weie  r(»ally  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
the  dee]). 

A  summer's  fishing  in  fresh  water  is  very  iininstructive 
(^ompartMJ  with  one  in  salt  water.  The  latter  is  a  litieral 
course  in  Icthyology  ;  for  though  a  young  shai'k  is  a  start- 
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lingpiizp,  and  a  rat-fish  an  ugly  om\  tlie  ])lea.sureof  catrh- 
ing  natural  curiosities  is  very  great,  and  the  disappoinnient 
of  the  first  toad-fish  is  overbahmced  by  the  ridicuk)usnes8 
of  the  victim.  There  comes  to  a  tender-hearted  i)erson  a 
pang  of  regi'et  at  the  destruction  of  creatures  only  fit  for 
the  use  of  the  zoologist.  But  tlieir  capture  is  not  en- 
tirely vain,  c'is  the  l>eauty  of  some  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
rest  is  far  from  uninteresting. 

A  fishing  exi)erience  is  a  charming  reminisct»nce,  and  fish 
stories  are  i:)roverbially  elastic.  As  some  of  the  good  old- 
time  ministers  would  think  nothing  of  telling  siu'h  stories  1 
am  sure  it  is  cpiite  allowable  to  talk  of  ''excellent  fishing'' 
where  a  good  aj)i)etite  was  the  only  thing  (*aught,  and 
*'  sjdendid  luck  ■■  may  mean  cme  small  weak-fish. 

A.  C.  B.,  '80. 


THE   KNOT  OF  A  NIGHT. 


''  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  dav  in  »Iune  T*     Su<*h  a  day, 

and  such  a  night  as    June  '^,    187r>,  are  indeed  rare.  All 

day  the  rain  had  been  ])ouring  -oouring  down  as  if  it  were 

destined  to  deluge  our  village  and  flood   the  broad  valley. 

Our  wild  dreams  of  wasted  <»ro])s  and  injured  harvests  were 

gradually  developing  into  terrible  visions  of  floating  houses 

and   drowning  men.      Even  our  own  snuggery  might  be 

wrested  from  its  foundations  by  the  foj-ce  of  that  noisy, 

raging  river  whose  muddy  waters  we  could  see  restlessly 

plunging  i)ast  its  banks.     As  night  approached,  the  wind 

whistled  through  the  leavt*s  and  shook  th<»  windows  and 

doors,  while  such  a  dampness  and  chill  pervaded  the  whole 

house,  that  we  were  glad  to  gather  our  ])ooks  and  gjimes 

around   the  bright  fire  of  the  library  grate.     The  mellow 

warmth  and  cheerful   light  calme<l  our  exaggerated  fears 

and  quieted  our  excited  imagination,   so  that  the  evening 
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passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  enough.     At  half-past  ten- 
my  father  hiid  down  his  pen  saying,   '*  Well,  most  l:)ed- 
time/'     As  he  s])oke  there  came  a  violent  ring  at  the  fronts 
doorbell,  followed  Jilmost  immediately  by  another  sharp 
clang,   clang.     We  all  began   to  wonder  who  could  have 
ventured  out  on  such  a  night ;  what  man.  woman,  or  child 
could  have  been  beguiled  from  shelter  at  this  desolate  hour 
of  darkjiess  and  rainfall.     ]4ven  niv  mother's  face  looke<l 
anxious,  for  thei-e  was  much  sickness  in  town,  and  well  she 
knew  that  neither  darkness  nor  storm  would  kee])  my  fath- 
er at  home,  if  his  sei-vices  wei-e  needed  among  his  iieople. 

Another  emoticm  than  anxietv  was  excited,  when  we  heard 

• 

that  a  happy  couple  awaitf'd  the  minister  in  the  parlor.  In 
a  minister  s  family  frequent  repetition  of  sacred  vows  has 
taken  all  novelty  from  the  marriage  ctM-enumy,  but  feeling, 
by  intuition,  that  something  unusual  was  going  to  happen, 
we  all  hjirried  down  t^)  see  the  venturous,  eccentric,  andro 
mantic  individuals  who  had  not  only  braved  the  elements, 
but  had  disi'egarded  time  and  distance  in  order  to  get  mar- 
ried. AVe  found  that  the  resolute  twain  had  secMiivd  the 
moral  sup])ort  of  another  pair  to  i)revent  too  great  de])i'es- 
sicm  during  the  ordeal, 

(hir  interest,  at  lii'st,  was,  of  course,  concentixited  upon 
the  bride,  Lillie  Post.  She  was  a  tall,  slim  woman,  about 
thirty-five  yeai's  of  age,  with  a  broad  forehead,  small  dark 
eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  hooked  nose,  and  thin  lips,  which 
were  so  iirmly  com])ressed,  that  we  pitied  the  meek  little 
man  at  her  side  who  would,  plainly,  be  the  one  to  love,  to 
honor,  and,  in  all  cases  to  obey.  At  no  time  is  the  desiiv 
of  the  poor  to  imitate  the  rich  so  evident  or  so  pathetic,  as 
in  the  i)repanition  for  a  wedding.  Even  among  the  poor- 
est there  is  the  greatest  emulation  on  su(»h  occasions.  Wed- 
ding dn^sses  always  resemble  each  othtT  in  two  particu- 
lars;— they  are  new  and  have  a  train.  The  dress  of  this  bride 
was  no  excei)tion.    That  she  was  not  used  to  the  management 
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a  train  wa^  evident  not  only  from  her  awkward  manner, 
t  from  its  muddy  appearance,  which  showed  that  it  had 
me  in  contact  with  the  wheels  and  pavement.  AVords 
1  me  in  describing  the  color  of  tluit  dress,  but  itsground- 
>rk  was  white.  As  for  the  texture,  it  looked  very  much 
:e  six-cent  calico  lier  shoulders  were  adorned  with  a 
le  and  black  shawl  carefully  folded.  A  high-crowned, 
tck  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  red  and  blue  ribbons,  con- 
i,led  all  her  hair  except  the  curls,  which  hung  gracefully 
er  the  shawl. 

The  groom,  Mr.  Short,  was  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
ecimen  of  humanity.  As  he  had  no  hair  on  \o\)  of  his 
ad  "in  the  place  where  the  haii*  ought  to  grow,''  the  pecu- 
uT  shape  of  his  skull  could  be  ])lainly  seen.  His  forehead 
\A  low  and  his  head  slo])ed  almost  to  a  point.  There  was 
►thing  remarkable  about  his  mouth,  ex(M*pt  that  it  was  al- 
ays  open.  I  think  he  must  have  been  able  to  give  the  ex- 
t  dimensions  of  the  I'oom  ;  to  enumerate  the  breadths  of 
.6  carpeting  on  the  floor  :  to  describe  the  ])ictures  on  the 
all :  to  tell  the  number  of  chairs,  and  to  assign  to  each 
>ok  on  the  table  its  appr()|)riate  title,  for  his  eyes  were 
>t  fixed  on  any  one  sj)Ot  more  than  one  minute  at  a  time, 
en  during  the  prayer.  Haste  or  inditference  must  have 
fluenced  him  in  his  preparations  for  li(»  wore  neither 
lite  kid  gloves  nor  buttonhole  bou(iUf*t,  and,  in  fact,  none 

the  paraphernalia  of  a  bridegr(K>in.  His  friend,  Mr. 
'aight,  was  a  t^ll,  loose-jointed  youth  with  thick  hair, 
ich  stood  erect  on  top  of  his  head,  dark  eyes,  and  a 
>ininent  chin.  It  was  impossiblt^  to  tell  what  made  Mi*, 
ort  and  Mr.  Straight  such  good  friends.  The  latter  was 
ewise  from  rural  "  deestricts,"  but  his  eneigy.  decision, 
\  average  amount  of  common  sense  contrasttMl  strangely 
bli  the  inactive,  vacillating  Mi*.  Sh<nt. 
Phe  young  lady,  Miss  ('an(\  was  by  fai*,  the  most  civiliz- 

looking  of  the  four.    She  was  a  black-haired,  dark-eyed. 
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rosy-cheeked  little  damsel.     It.  was  a  (luestion  whether  s'^ie 
understood  enough  of  the  forniaIiti(»s  of  life  to  realize  t"*  i^ 
incongruity  of  tlie  circunistanc«»s  of  the  wedding,   or  w  -^^ 
acute  enougli  to  disc^ern  the  uttei*  hick  of  harmony  betwr   ^p 
bride  and  groom  ;  or  whether  her  constant  giggling  w       "as 
that  of  the  girl  who  sees  something   ''awfully  funny"  i^ 

everything. 

As  my  father  was  not  acijuainted  with  any  of  the  parti-^B*^*^ 
concerned,  necessjiry  formality  recpiired  him  to  ask  son^tm*" 
questions  before  ])erforining  the  regular  ceremcmy. 

''  What  is  your  name  I '' 

^'Jackie  Short/ ^ 

*'  AVhat  is  your  occui)ation  \ '' 

^'Wha  atf'' 

"  What  is  your  occui)ati<)n,  your  emidoyment  T' 

'*  Wha  at  {     I  dun  know  what  yer  means/' 

Mr.  Straight,  also,  seenu'd  puzzled   ov(*r  the  word   for  '^ 

minute,  but  when  its  meaning  dawned  upon  his  mind,  h  *  ^^ 
was  quick  to  act.  lie  poked  his  fri(»nd  nervously,  if  a.s  in^  ^*' 
patient  with  his  own  stupi<lity  as  with '' Jackie's''  ignoi"' 
ance,  an<l  remarked,  '*  Wv,  ves  ver  do.  Wats  ver  occu- 
pation,  yer  trade,  wat  yer  work  at  *,     Y*re  a  (?ar])enter.  " 

Mr.  Short  was  enabled  toanswei'  the  rest  of  the  questionj- 
without  assistance,  and  soon  the  solemn  words  were  pm 
nounced  whi(»h  made  the  coui>le  nuin  and  wife. 

When  my  father  said,  ^'Letus  ])ray,''  Miss  Post,  now 
Mrs.  Short,  took  her  hand  from  her  husband's,  with  an  ai 
of  resi)onsibility  which  seemed  to  ns  to  say,  '*  I  know  some-^ 
thing  of  the  conventionalities  of  life  even  if  these  poor  crea- 
tures don't,"  turned  hf»r  back  on  us  all,  and  knelt  dowTi  bv 
a  chair  which  stood  near,  while  the  others  remained  stand- 
ing in  front  of  my  father.  Aftei*  tlu»  prayer  and  congratu- 
hition«,  as  the  legal  jKirt  of  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be 
coni])leted,  Mrs.  Short  surprised  us  all  by  remarking,  *'  Say, 
give  us  (me  of  those  harnsome  fellars,  like  what  yer  give 
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t^^rs.  Won't  yer?"  Now,  my  father  could  neither 
)er  who  ''Jim  Peters"  was,  nor  wliat  kind  of  a  cer- 
had  been  given  him,  but  Mr.  Short  was  rejidy  with 
iption,  ''Why,  it  was  a  hirge,  real  nice  one,  and  it 
es  and  things  on't,  and  they  had  it  framed  in  a  real 
nie  and  hung  up  in  their  parlor.  T  t^ll  yer  it  looks 
e.''  He  was  assured  that  his  ciertitieate  should  be  as 
e  »rim  Petei's'  Jis  possible,  and  father  went  on  with 
)ai*ations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Short  took  seats  side  by  side 
Id  each  other  bv  the  hand.  Mv  mother  introduced 
topics  of  conversation.  The  worthy  j)eople  replied, 
tarm ''  or  "  No  marm."  At  length  into  Mr.  Straight's 
ished  the  brilliant  thought  that  no  wedding  iscom- 
ithout  music.  Motioning  with  his  hand  to  the  pi- 
said  to  Miss  Cane : 
t't  you  give  us  a  tune,  Lizy  r 

iizy  was  bashful  and  hung  her  head,  saying,  "No  ; 
play,  I  (ran't  play.''  Then  her  face  bright^^ned,  and 
r  to  nie,  she  said,  ''  1  guess  that  young  lady  over 
,n  play.''  As  1  had  taken  lessons  for  but  little  more 
:» quarter,  I  could  play  only  two  ])ie('es,  but  flattered 
title  of  young  lady,  and  ])ioud  that  T  was  able  to 
:ert4iin  company,  I  jilayed  for  them  first  Schubert's 
nd  then  A  Farewell  Song. 

being  gone  what  seemed  to  us  an  unnecessarily  long 
V  farher  returned  with  two  certilicates.  One  of 
'as  the  kind  he  was  accustouHHl  to  give ;  tlu^ 
id  been  sent  as  spec^imen  work  ])y  an  enterprising 
ich  had  tried  to  institute  a  reform  in  the  orthodox 
tes.  In  the  latter,  which  was  ([uite  large,  the  con- 
inted  in  green  letters  was  enclos^'d  in  a  wreath  of 
i  yellow  roses.  The  newly-wedded  pair  hardly 
at  the  plainer  (me,  but  forgot  all  ctmstraint  in  ad- 
i  of  the  artistic  dis])hiv  of  red  and  vellow  roses, 
aned  over  it,  they  nudged  each  other,  and  tinally 
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Mr.  Short  broke  out  with,  "  O,  Lill,  ain't  that  real  pretty  f 

"Yes,  indeed,  its  liarnsoine,  aii\s  ever  so  much  nioer'n 
Jim's.  Hisn'  ain't  painted.''  We  were  amused  at  their 
childish  delight,  but  this  certificate  was  made  out  and  duly 
witnessed  before  they  prepared  foi'  leave-taking. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  'Mackie''  that  one  duty  luid 
been  omitted.  ''  What  do  you  charp^e  for  the  job  ?"  said  he. 
''  I  have  no  rejrulai*  ]>ri(!e.  You  mny  give  me  whatever  you 
think  best,"  was  the  reply.  The  lia,shful  man  twisted 
around  and  stood  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
looked  to  the  ceiliug  {in<l  theu  on  the  floor,  and,  finally, 
said,  *'  I  don't  know  how  much  to  pay.  Never  got  married 
before.     Come,  now,  tell  me  how  much." 

"Anv  sum  voii  please." 

Agjiin  ceiling  and  floor  proved  ineffectual,  agsiin  a  change 
of  i)ositioiigave  him  no  inspiration,  but  Mr.  Straight  proved 
himself  again  a  friend  indeed  by  coming  to  his  jissistance. 
Aft/er  a  moment's  whispering,  Mr.  Short  drew  a  dollar  bill 
out  of  his  (»()at-tail  pocket,  and,  with  an  anxious  face, 
handed  it  to  father,  asking,  *'ls  that  enough?"  At  fath- 
er's assurance  that  it  was  all  right,  his  face  ag.ain  assumed 
its  normal  exi)i*essi()n,  and  in  a  chorus  they  said,  '^Good 
night." 

Sevenil  years  later  as  my  father  was  driving  in  the  coun- 
try and  was  passing  a  house  in  pi'ocess  of  repair,  he  was 
jwldressed  in  the  following  manner  by  a  workman  on  the 
])remises  : 

''Hollo,  Elder      Whv,  don't  ver  know  me  C' 

'*  I  beg  your  i)ardon,"  said  my  father,  but  I  cannot  recall 
vour  name." 

'' AVhv,  T  am  Jackie  Short.     Don't  ver  remember  doin'  a 

•.  • 

job  foi*  me  one  night  f 

''(),  yes!  I  rememb(»r  now.  1  hope  the  work  was  satis- 
factorily acconii)]ished  f ' 

''  Well,  not  zacrtly,  for  we've  sej)arated." 
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"  Indeed  !     T  am  sorrv  to  hear  it." 

''  Yes.  Yer  see,  she  wa*s  rip:ht  gocxl-hearted,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  a  fellar  alone,  and  once  she  locked  me  up.  She 
want^l  all  the  money,  yer  see,  and  there  warn't  any  thing 
else  tx>  pay  the  rent  with.  I  told  Dick  Straight  about  it^ 
and  he  said  ter  sepamte.  We  got  a  lawyer  down  there.  I 
put  my  name  to  a  pa^wr  and  she  put  hern,  and  we  was  sep- 
arated. I  give  her  ten  dollars  a  month.  She  tuk  all  the 
things,  even  that  harnsome  certificate.  1  ain't  a-goin'  to 
get  inter  that  there  lx)x  again,  yer  bet  yer  life." 

L.  M.  M.  '84. 


'^  But  Yet  a  Woman."'  Suggestive  words  stamped  on  a 
broad  gold  band  lying  a<*ross  the  stems  of  two  golden-disk- 
ed Jistei-s  with  their  rays  outlined  in  brown  n])on  a  i>ale 
green  surface.  The  effe<»t  of  the  whcxle  is  satisfa^^tory,  and 
we  turn  to  the  title-page  t4>  be,  i)erhai>s,  more  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it,  than  by  any  of  the  following  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight ;  for  after  we  have  finished  the  concbuling 
chapter,  dropped  the  l>ook  with  a  sigh,  and  sit  looking 
meditatively  out  into  the  clear  December  twilight,  our 
t hough t.s  go  wandering  back  jwist  Stci)hanie:  Rence,  Rogei\ 
M.  Michel,  and  Pure  le  Blanc,  to  the  astonishing  develop- 
ments upon  the  title-page.  That  Mr.  Hardy  should  have 
had  either  the  time  or  the  ainlity  to  write  a  i)oi)ular  novel 
is  surprising  to  those  who  have  known  him  only  as  a  hard- 
working College  Professor,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Mathematics,  latelv  written  and  favorablv  received  bv  the 
London  journals.  We  had  suppose<l  that  his  soul  dwelt 
apart  among  ''Quaternions  and  Fluxions,''  and  that  his 
hours  of  leisure  were  spent  in  contenii)lati()n  of  the  afore- 
said fi;itt^ring  reviews.  Moreover,  what  subtle  connection 
exists  between  "  Fluxions ' '  mathematical,  and  the  varifi- 
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tions  mental  and  emotional  wliieli  <j:o  on  in  a  woman's  sonl. 
that  lie  who  may  set  forth  the  one  slionhl  undertake  to  por- 
tray for  us  the  other? 

*' And  yet/'  <leclares  my  friend,  ''a  delicate  and  vivid 
inisiginaiion  and  ^reat  mathematical  ability  are  far  from 
being  incom])atible.  You  <'annot  b(»  successful  in  the  high- 
er matliematics,  astronomy  and  cal(*ulus,  for  instance,  un- 
less you  possess  enou^^h  ima<^ination  to  produc^e  .an  image, 
a  conception  of  th«»  formula  in  your  own  mind." 

''Then  vou  don't  consider  this  novel  an  evidence  of  the 

c 

versatility  of  Mr.  Hardy's  genius,  but  only  an  additional 
proof  of  his  line  imagination." 

'*  It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  great  extent  he  is  working  the 
sjime  j)ower  of  his  mind  in  the  production  of  this  novel 
that  he  must  have  worked  before  he  wrote  *' Quaternions 
and  P^luxions."  The  fact  of  its  authorshij)  is  not  so  inex- 
plicable to  me  as  the  fact  of  its  i)Oi)ularity.  It  wouhl  not 
seem  to  i)Ossess  the  first  elements  of  the  j>opular  novel/' 

*i  The  recent  death  of  the  ( -omte  de  (Miambord  might  ex- 
jdain  it.'' 

"  Yes,  if  the  part  he  plays  were  not  so  trifling,  but  the 
pages  devoted  to  French  i>olirics  are  so  few  that  they  can- 
not be  the  attraction.  The  class  of  readers  who  delighted 
in  '"  A  Reverend  Idol,"  would  not  l)e  likelv  to  care  for  this 

a. 

novel,  and  the  ''special  reasons"  which  have  given  such  a 
wide  circulation  to  the  works  of  J>r.  Holland  and  E.  P.  Roe 
do  not  exist  here.  It  is  not  one  of  those  bright,  entertain- 
ing litth^  sketchf^s  for  which  th(»  wearied  novel-reader  ever 
longs,  nor  does  it  deal  with  odd  and  whimsical  characsters. 
The  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  authorship  may 
have  added  to  its  ]>()pularity,  but  apart  from  that  it  does 
possess  the  element  of  strength,  which  sometimes  soon  and 
sometimes  latf\  but  inevitably  commands  attention.  To 
say  that  it  is  strong  and  lugged  is  as  mu(*h  as  to  say  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  James- 1 lo wells  school.'" 
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''  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  strong  novel,  but  it  is  to  me  as  if  a 
breath  from  the  cold  re<^iousof  abstract  tliouju:ht  had  blown 
across  its  pages,  chillin<^  every  character,  and  whispering 
to  us  such  words  as  tliese  :     '  In  all  the  universe  no  flower, 
or  seed,  or  fruit  that  has  come  up  from  tlie  chambers  of  de- 
cay, is  that  one  whicli  was  sown  ;  and  \\i\  entering  them 
also,  carry  no  liope,  however  life  has  answered  it,  which 
has  not  beaten   echoless  against  the  gates  of  death/     M. 
I.<ande  seems  to  havf»  esca])e<l  the  chilling  influence;  his 
pride  in  Roger  and  his  great  affection  for  him  are  natural 
and  touching.    But  not  so  Roger,  wlio  'wished  to  live  like 
Carlvle's  Professor  in  his  tower  among  the  stars,  above  the 
city,  sweltering  in  passion  and  want  below; '  nor  M.  Michel 
who  after  Renee  is  married  an<l  gone,  is  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  ac'tually  loved   her;  wher(Hij)on  he  expresses 
himself  so  sweetlv  ami  (luaiiitly  that  it  leallv  banishes  one's 
impatience  with  him.      'Fancy,'   he    says,    'an  old    man 
who  thought  liimself  in  love  with  Thothmes  and  Psammeti- 
chus  waking  uj)  at  near  seventy  to  find  that  while  absent 
in   Egypt  a  little  girl  had  crei)t  into  his  heait  and  curled 
herself  up  on  its  hearthstoii(\'     Again,    M.  de  Marzac  is 
absolutely  hideous  in  the  cold  intensity  (►f  his  ])assion  and 
selfishness.      Pere  le  Blanc   with  all    his  kin<lliness  could 
not  give  to  Stephanie  in  hei-  hour  of  iKM'd  aught  but  woids, 
and  the  ghastly    Latin  stoiy  of  the  death  of  Ania.     What 
wonder   that   Stephanie,    who  could  reuKMuber  no   warm, 
strong  hand-clasp,  longe<l  'not  for   woids  but  foi*  a  friend 
of  flesh  and  blood  who  should  lis**  u])  and  smite  the  Sa- 
})eans    with  the  sword  of  a  right^'ous   indignation.'     And 
Stephanie  herself,  if  she  had  Ixm'h  mor<'   impulsive,  a  little 
warmer-hearted,  would  have  had  a  eomi)h'tei-  lilV*    For  then 
she  would  not  have  repressed    her  tears   'with  a  s<*(>rn  that 
froze  thenfi  at  their  sources,  and  tiitMl  tJH'  eyes  into  which 
she  gazed  with  a   light   of    delianet'.'      A    waini«*r  nature 
would    have  wei)t  passionately  and    l)een  reli»»ved,  weaker 
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than  Stephanie,  jyerhaps  you  will  say,  .but,  in  the  end 
stronger,  for  such  a  one  could  endure  to  live  on  in  the 
world  though  happiness  liad  departed.  Stephanie's  exx)er- 
ience  would  have  broadened  and  deepened  such  a  nature, 
and  it  would  have  risen  from  every  conflict  with  tenderer 
sympathies  and  more  loving  charities.  AVe  are  taught  in 
this  novel  that  the  rei)ression  of  all  emotion  is  an  indication 
of  strength.  Antonio  is  a  relief .  The  blood  runs  hot  enough 
in  his  veins.'' 

''  Are  you  sure  that  your  difficulty  does  not  lie  just  here, 
and  that  youi*  criticism  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  French 
character  itself  t  But  do  you  consider  St^^phanie  the  hero- 
ine i  Why  not  Renee  {  She  had  her  life  planned,  but  she 
gave  u})  all  to  marry  Roger.  She  was  certainly  *  But  Yet 
a  Woman.'  '' 

"I  see  no  way  but  for  Mr.  Hardy  to  call  his  novel 
'  But  Yet  Two  Women,'  for  to  me  Stephanie  is  the  heroine. 

As  a  piec^e  of  literary  work  ''But  Yet  a  Woman ''  is  well 
written.  We  are  introduced  to  people  whose  intelle^jtual 
fibre  is  good.  To  one  who  goes  to  books  to  form  fi'iends  the 
(*ircle  in  tlie  Rue  de  Bac  is  worth  while.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord,  destined  t^)  !)e  the  delight  of  all  romance i-s,  in 
liction  as  in  real  life  plays  his  insignificant  part  nobly,  and 
quietly  disapjiears. 

One  notices  a  tendency  to  speak  of  ''factoids''  and  ''quan- 
tities," but  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  author  to 
confine  himsel  f  to  nuithematical  metaphors  when  he  can  dm  w 
from  nature  sucli  a  lovelv  one  as  this  :  "Some  of  his  most 
commonphice  sentences  wen^  so  many  half-hidden  chan- 
nels, sucli  as  the  l)r()()ks  make  under  the  grass  of  the  mead- 
ows into  which  overflowed  the  (Mirrents  of  his  sympathy 
and  kindness."  Tliere  is  niucli  vivid  des<^ription  and  strong 
thought  in  tliis  novel,  l>ut  the  impression  produced  by  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  not  pleasant.     One  lays  it  aside  with  a 
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pang  of  regret.  It  tliio!)s  with  i(»])resse(l  pain,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  one  is  at  once  pitiful  and  ])Owerhfss.  It  is 
pitched  in  the  highest  k»\v  of  the  souTs  possibilities,  tlie 
heroism  of  the  cross  for  duty's  sake  alone,  when  other 
tilings  have  departed,  and  there  remains  not  even  the  empty 
comx)ensation  of  the  hiund  and  the  bay. 


%&itovB^  ^nblt. 


Thou t?lit fulness  on  tlie  part  of  everyone  is  so  essential  to 
tlie  comfort  and  happiness  of  people  that  it  is  stninge  the 
imi)ortance  of  thoughtlessness  is  so  greatly  underestimat- 
ed. At  most  it  is  apt  t^)  l)e  considered  a  sort  of  neutral 
trait,  lying  on  the  borderland  between  faults  and  virtues  ; 
something  for  which  the  owner  is  not  responsible  in  any  de- 
gree, but  which  is  born  with  him  and  must  stay  with  him 
through  life  ;  something  which  he  can  no  more  alt^er  than 
the  shape  of  his  features.  The  term  seems  to  me  only  a 
euphemism  for  selfishness.  Forgetting  to  remember  the 
comfort  of  those  around  us  is  an  almost  equally  grave  fault 
witli  intentionally  disregarding^  it.  The  results  are  the 
same,  and  the  si)irit  is  the  same  in  so  far  a.s  it  Indicates  less 
regard  for  others  than  for  one's  self.  There  are  so  nianv 
people  hei'e,  all  leading  a  busy,  nervous  life,  that  the  small 
acts  of  thoughtfulness  and  attribution  are  likely  to  l>e  for- 
gotten. Yet  for  the  very  reason  tluit  the  life  is  hanl  and 
wearing  these  little  iiids  are  greatly  needed.  I  know  of  no 
place  better  than  this  in  which  one  can  learn  what  it  is  that 
makes  life's  daily  course  smooth.  To  be  sure,  there  is  not 
always  the  love  wliich,  in  a  home,  converts  self-denial  into 
a  i)leasun» ;  we  are  often  with  [)eople  whose  view^s  of  life 
dilfer  so  mateiiallv  from  our  own  that  it  is  difficult  to  lul- 
just  ourselv*\s  to  circumstances  ;  l)Ut  there  is  no  j)lace  nor 
time  in  whicli  our  efforts  to  be  considerate  will  meet  with 
more  appreciation  than  here  and  now. 
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Never  ha.*^  our  presence  wX  the  Tjady-PrindpaVs  office 
»«r»en  required  without  our  learning  the  fact ;  a  summons  to 
he  President's  office  always  reaches  us  ;  indeed,  a  message 
rom  any  of  the  powers  that  be,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
fi  variably  finds  us  in  plenty  of  time,  -then,  why  is  it  that 
'^  often  fail  t:0  receive  the  <'ard  of  a  callei'  until  aft«r  our 
•it^nd  is  far  on  her  homeward  joui-ney  \  Why  is  it  thatC. 
-  J),  express  packages  are  almost  always  returned  to  the 
c  J  )ress  offi(*e  without  out  receiving  any  noti(*e  of  their  ar- 
v-sil  >     We  rise  foi*  expijmation. 


^Ve  print  a  report  of  the  *' Boston  Alunnue  Association  '' 
kxich  ha.s,  or  should  have,  es]>ecinl  inten»st  for  under-grad- 
1.1: es.  Perhaps  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  that  the  tojucs  dis- 
i?s«ed  in  the  average  Alumna*  Association  do  not  appe^il 
>  lis  more.  Our  lack  of  iuteiest  is,  we  presume,  simply 
tie  to  the  difference  between  the  students,  mind  before ime 
fter  the  magic  ceremony  of  graduation.  I^ut  **  physical 
iilture,-'  the  topic  informally  treated  in  the  Boston  Asso- 
i«ition  is  one  which  bears  definitelv  on  our  dailv  lives  ;  and 
it  be  true  that  Vassar  is  behind  hand  in  its  accpiirement. 
1^  fact  is  one  whi<'h  should  b(»ar  (b^finitelv  <m  our  c(m- 
•i^nces.  No  perm:inent  r«»form  can  be  accomplished,  or 
ii^c?:essfully  accomi)lished  without  the  co<)i)eration  of  the 
U. dents.  Our  mnsch*  cannot  be  **  gotten  uj)"  for  us, 
'♦^n  with  the  most  elnborate  aid  from  the  most  <lesirable 
I  I'll!  of  dumb-bell,  wnnd,  or  Indian-club.  Ijt*t  us  rise  t^>  the 
*^*5:ision,  take  our  muscle  in  hand,  and  thus  pr;icti<'ally  r«*- 
it.*?  the  charges  of  Alumna*  who  do  not  h;ive  to  pnictice 
^isrit  they  preach. 
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Of  all  the  myriad  types  of  wrong 

That  make  the  houI's  temptation. 
What  one  is  there  so  firm,  so  strong 

As  out-staying  vacation? 
The  pleasures  longe<i  for  we  enjoy 

For  some  fast-fleeting  moments 
Before  those  in  authority 

Can  make  their  cutting  comments. 

Across  our  studious  0>llege  ways 

Flit  dreams  of  recreation  : 
And  so  the  Christmas  holidays 

We  greet  with  much  elation. 
Before  that  wished-for  time  is  come 

We  watch  for  it  with  pleasure  ; 
And  when  at  last  its  hours  are  gone 

We  look  l»ack  at  our  leisure. 

Vacation  brings  to  mortal  soul 

A  time  for  rest  and  quiet : 
But  she  who  oversteps  tlie  goiil 

Is  put  on  '*  prisoner's  diet." 
Now,  would  we  learn  what's  good  for  us- 

A  thing  quite  worth  the  trying — 
Back  we'd  haste  to  odes  of  Horace 

While  yet  the  Old  Year's  dying. 

No  use  to  hoiK'  that  any  praise 

The  Faculty  will  discern 
In  thin  excuses  that  we  raise 

To  explain  our  late  return. 
Dear  friends,  I  freely  you  advis^^ — 

No  charge  for  the  bestowal — 
That  next  vear  vou  will  all  be  wise 

And  everything  will  go  well. 


The  peculiarly  American  love  of  having  things  hu7idy 
appears  in  a  new  guise.  We  have*  been  blessed  with  a  mul- 
titude of  l^oth  useful  and  useh\ss  inventions  as  the  result  of 
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s  characteristic,  but  onlv  within  a  few  y^ai's  ha«  the  sa- 
(i  realm  of  liteniture  been  invaded  by  this  labor-saving 
jire.  We  have  j^assed  safely  through  a  siege  of  "read- 
:  made  easy"  in  the  form  of  birthday-books,  only  to  be 
eted  by  a  new  ty])e.  Not  more  than  live  or  six  3''ear8 
re  elapsed  since  these  first  a|)i)eared.  l)Ut,  in  this  short 
le,  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  —as  i^egards  quan- 
r.  These  little  books  were  eminently  practical  and  use- 
;  they  were  often  attractive  and  looked  well  on  a  table  ; 
y  furnished  a  most  convenient  method  of  recording  the 
thdays  of  friends,  thus  avoiding  embarassing  forgetful- 
5s :  and,  linally,  one  could  feel  that  there  wa.s,  or  should 
a  subtle  signilicance  in  the  quota tion  for  cme's  natal  day. 
iknspeare  and  Katf»  Greenawav,  Tennvson  and  .Jean  In- 
Dw.  were  sei'ved  up  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  hash.  And 
V  that  we  havi»  just  congratulated  ourselves  upon  our es- 
►e  from  the  '' Wou't  vou  write  in  mv  birthdav-book  ?" 
-very  step,  we  are  overwheluied  with  homeopathic  doses 
wisdom  on  calendars  Last  year  there  were  a  few  ;  this 
r  there  are  many,  large  and  small,  gi'ave  and — no,  not 
',  they  are  all  too  inii^roving  to  havt»  gayety  charged  up- 
them.  What  is  to  be  the  outcouu*  of  this  way  of  read- 
i  Are  we  goiug  to  be  couteuted  with  a  sugar-coated 
of  Emersonian  philosojihy  in  the  morning  and  a  mild 
ught  froui  [jongfellow  \\\  the  evening^  Glances  at  liter- 
re  are  harmless  enough  iu  their  wav,  but  thev  are  dan- 
rms  in  pL'we  of  careful  inspection. 


IIOMK  .M.ITTICRS. 


t  was  not  until  our  last  (ieparting  fri<»nd  had  kindly 
hedthat  w<»  would  not  have  ''a  fan aicfuUt/  ^X\\\iii\  time," 
t  we  began  to  realize  tin*  actual  presence  of  the  Christ- 
s  holidays.     There  were  but    twenty    left  in  college  '^to 
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tell  the  tale,"  and  Monday  evening  brought  a  pleasant,  so- 
cial time  in  the  Lady  Piincipals  parloi* :  but  the  ar.tual 
festivities  did  not  begin  until  later. 

At  breakfast  on  (/hi-istmaa  morning,  it  was  announcMHl 
that  Mother  (foose  would  dine  with  her  children,  and  after- 
wards hold  a  reception  for  them  in  the  parlor.  This  wa3 
gi'eatly  enjoyed  by  all,  as  was  also  the  candy-pull  in  the  bi^ 
kit<5hen  on  New  Year's  Eve.  But  the  (^owning  excitement: 
of  the  whole  vacation  was  the  I^eap  Year  party.  At  eightr 
o'clock  on  Kew  Yeaj*\s  night,  the  gentlemen,  in  full  even — 
ing  dress,  imi)atiently  awaited  the  ai'rival  of  their  callers— 
After  the  opening  formalities  had  been  conchuled  in  a  man — 
ner  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  tiic  parlors  wer 
deserted  for  Room  J,  where  the  hosts  ent^ert^iined  their  fail 
guests  with  speeches,  songs,  and  an  impromptu  si)ellin^ 
match.  After  these  had  been  duly  api)reciated  and  ap  — 
])lauded,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  l^uly  Principal' 2?==! 
parlor,  and  a  very  charming  evening  was  closed  with  th* 
Virginia  Heel. 

The  greatest  comi)liment  we  can  })ay  to  our  holidays  i: 
college  is  to  say  that  it  was  with  a  lingering  feeling  of 
gret  that  we  welcomed  back  even  our  dearest  friends. 


On  Monday  evening,  .Ian.  7,  Mi-.  Arnold  delivei'ed  hiJ^EAs 
lecture  on  Emeison,  before  an  apj^recdative  audience,  in  th.-^cne 
college  chapel.  Having  been  iiitroduced  by  President  CalcX^^' 
well.  Mr.  Ainold  plunged  at  once  ///  mediae  res,  with  th-^^^*^ 
following  result  : — Forty  years  ago  when  I  was  an  undeK^  "•^'" 
irnidute  of  (Jxford,  voices  \v(»re  in  the  air  which  haunt  nr  -^Y 
memory  still  Since  that  tirnt*  Oxford  has  gained  mor-^*^ 
knowledge,  more  criticism,  more  light,  but  no  such  voiee='::=^ 
are  sounding  there  now.  Forty  yenrs  ago  t^ardinal  Ke\^^'" 
man  was  in  the  prime  of  HIV,  living  close  to  Oxford  an      -<^ 
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preaching  every  Sunday.    Tlie  puissant  voice  of  Carlyle 

.sorelv  strained,  overused  an<i  misused  siiu^e,  was  then  fresh 

and  sound.     Another  voice,  the  brightest  of  the  century, 

charmed  our  ears.     Tt  was  that  of  (Tr)ethe.     Besides  these 

voices  there  came  to  us  one  from  this  side,  clear  and  pure, 

\^'hich  brought  to  my  ears  a  strain  as  new  and  unforget- 

iible  as  that  of  Oarlvle  or  (loethe.     An  American  critic  has 

>-6tat^d  that  fifty  or  sixty  i>assagesof  Emerson's  poetry  have 

J  ~>assed  into  Englisli  sj^eech  as  matter  of  familiar  quotation. 

I3ut  this  is  a  mere  i)ersonal  estimate.     Not  one  single  pa^ss- 

s«,^e  of  his  has  be<*ome  a  familiar  (piotjition. 

Emerson  is  not  on»*  of  the  legitimate  poets, — not  one  of 
"fr-.  Jie  bom  poets.     His  i)oetry  Ificks  dii'ectness,  (completeness, 
•-=*  miergy.     Even   passtujes  of   thorough    plainess  and  com- 
-m  X  landing  forcf*  are  rare.     Kmerson  is  neitlun*  a  great  i)oet 
V  m  <»r  man  of  letters.     He  has  passages  of  noble  pathos,  of 
•-?  1  ocpience,  and  of  ex(piisitely  touched  obsei'vation  of  na- 
X  i^ire,  but  his  style  lacks  th«*  re(]uisite  wholeness.  Even  Car- 
l  ^''le,  though  he  has  mon»  i)()\verful  exi)ression  than  Emer- 
j^ciii,  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  Cicero,  Plato,  Swift  and  V'ol- 
tiiire.     Carlyle  had  the  devouring  eye  and  the  portraying 
liJind,  but  he  w:is  t^)o  wilful,  too  fervid,  too  vehement,  to 
Ax^<*ave  his  material  int^>  a  liteniry  composition.    Kmei'son  is 
ri€)tagreat  philosophical  wiiter,  notwithstanding  the  pop- 
ular theorv  to  that  effect.      He  cannot    build.     Well   he 
knew  his  want  of  method  ami  often  spoke  of  it.     His  sys- 
tematic benevolence  comes  fnmi   his  i)ersistant  optimism, 
tlier(K)t  of  his  brightness,  the  source  of  his  charm. 

Now  I  have  given  u})  to  tmvious  time  as  much  of  Emer- 
son as  time  can  evei*  obtain.  His  relation  is  no!  that  of  a 
?<i*^at  poet,  writ^^r  or  philoso])hy  maker.  It  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Em]>eror  Afarcus  Aiirelius,  the  friiMid  and  aider 
^>f  those  who  wouhl  live  in  the  spirit.  Strong  as  was  his 
optimism,  no  misanthroi)ical  satiiist  saw  weaknesses  more 
plainlv,  or  showed  them  out  more  bravely  than  did  Emer- 
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son.  Never  had  man  such  hope  and  such  a  sense  of  the  in- 
exhaustil)leness  r)f  nature  as  had  he.  Sure  wa»  he  that  the 
right  word  would  he  s])oken  though  he  cut  out  his  tongue. 
()ne<*an  hardly  ovei-estimate  the  power  of  hohling:  faAt  to 
hap])iness  an<l  hope,  and  these  were  Emerson's  gospel. 

In  (*on(^lusion,  Mr.  Arnohl  stated  that  he  regarded  WonLs- 
woi1h  as  the  most  imi)ortant  among  the  poets  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  Kmersoii,  among  the  prose-writers. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

l)e<*emher  1 1  was  the  date  of  the  first  Vo<^aI  Union  Concert. 
The  oratorio  of  >^f.  Paul  was  given. 

The  Tliekla  Society  held  its  first  social  meeting,  December 

ir>. 

The  T.and  M.  Club  held  its  regular  meeting,  December  li>. 

The  subjects  of  the  last  Qui  Vine,  meeting  were  Pei-e  Hy- 
aciiithe.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Henry  Irving. 

The  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing, Decembei-  1(5.  Di*.  Smith  of  Hartford  addressed  the 
Societv. 

Va(\Mtion  began  December  18,  and  ended  January  2. 

The  Boston  Alunnifc  Association  held  its  last  meeting  at 
the  Vendome.  Boston.  Dec.  29. 

Tilt*  Wouh^irs  Club  of  Boston  gave  a  reception  to  Profe.s- 
sor  Mitt'liell  in  tlie  (-hiistnias  vacation. 


f 
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Twenty  students  spent  their  vacation  within  College  walls. 

Matthew  Aniold  delivere<l  his  le(*tiire  on  EvuTson  in  the 
clxapel,  •Fanuary  7. 


PERSONALS. 

'76. 

Heloise  E.  Hersey  has  left  her  position  as  English  tea(^h- 
^r  in  Smith  College. 

Afary  A.  Jordan  leaves  her  i)osition  as  essay  (^i-itic  at 
V"54,«isar  College  January  20,  t<>  take  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ni^nt  of  Rhetoric  at  Smith  College. 

Kate  Reynolds  is  studying  medicine  in  the  Saiiatarium 
»t  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


t  /. 


In  the  December  Miscellany,  the  name  printed  as  Berrins 
^^  the  marriage  notice  of  Mi*s.  Fanny  Rouse-Otis,  should 
*^^Vt;  read  Behrends. 

'79. 

Carried,  December  27,  in  Baltimore,  Ethel  Jacobsen  to 
"^Tiry  J.  Windsor. 

'80. 

Aliss  Claire  Rustin,  who  has  been  studying  music  in  Bos- 
^^^ii,  has  returned  to  Omaha. 

Carried,  Dec.  20,  in  West  Newton,  Abbie  Minar  Nicker- 
**^ri  to  Levi  H.  Elwell. 


L 
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Married,  in  Tokio,  Jjipan,  Nov.  8,  Stematz  Yamakawa  to 
Oyano  Iwao,  Japanese  Minister  of  War. 

'84. 

Miss  Mary  Wilkinson  was  in  College  the  fti-st  of  tlii-^ 
month. 


The  annual  re-union  of  the  Boston  Association  of  Vassi'-'  ^ 
Aluuiufe  wjis  held  Dec.  21),  at  the  Hotel  Vendonie.    Thirt  v*"  " 
two  Alunina>  were  present,  many  of  them  graduates  of  r^^  " 
cent  classes,  though  there  were  also  representatives  of  mo?*-  "* 
of  the  older  chisses.     Dr  Caldwell,  Professor  Mitchell  aii^'  "^ 
Pj'ofessor  Bniislin  wer<»  present  as  guests.     After  the  usiis^  ^ 
business  meeting,  and  the*  so<*ial  lunch  were  over,  an  intei  — 
esting  and  somewhat  importjint  discussion  ensued  upon  tli  ^^ 
attenti(m  given  by  tlu*  under-graduates  to  pliysic>al  cultui'*=-' 
and  the  advantages  offered  l)y  the  (college  for  i)ur8uiug  th*-* 
same.     The  Aliimme  of  New  England,  having  especial  (>1>- 
portunities  for  watc^hing  the  i)rogress  of  other  educations*  ^ 
institutions  for  women,  felt  that  Vassar  was  falling  behiri*  ^ 
her  sister  instituticms  in  her   interest  in  this  question  of 
])hysical  <3ulture.     It   was  agreed   to  present  to  the   Xe^'vv 
York  and  Chicago  Associaticms  a  rei)ort  of  the  discussioi*- 
and  endeavor  to  awaken  by  this  means  a  general  intere*?^*^ 
among  the  Alumna>,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  leiul    t:^* 
some  definite  action  on  the  part  either  of  the  College  or  tl*** 
Alumnae. 


KXCHANGE    NOTES. 


Since  it  is  too  late  to  wish  a  ^ferry  Xmas,  we  mii^^^ 
c(mtent  ourselv(»s  with  hoping  that  this  New  Year  ni.»*0' 
bring  three  hundre<l  and  sixty-six  very  happy  daystoecu^-'^ 
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« change  e<litor.  lie  will  need  them.  Nay,  we  even  go 
1  rther,  and,  for  a  month  give  our  college  exchanges  ''  fair 
:*]d''  in  which  to  write  unchallenged  criticisms  of  us.  Af- 
1*  that, — but  the  new  year  should  begin  with  a  clean  ex- 

I  ange  sheet,  and  we  will  not  even  blot  it  with  threats. 

The  January  Atlantic  opens  the  new  volume.  In  it,  E. V. 
malley  surveys  *' The  Political  Field''   from  an  unparti- 

II  standpoint ;  J)r.  Peabodyccmtributes  an  article  on  '"The 
udy  of  Greek,'"  apropos  of  the  notoricms  address  of  C.  F. 

clams,  Jr. ;  0(^tave  Thanet  tells  a  very  interesting  story, 
The  Bishop's  Vagalxmd  ;"  Dr.  Holmes  has  a  poem,  "At 
e  Saturday  (-lub,"  in  which  h(»  pays  nobh?  and  discrimi- 
Lting  tributes  to  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  Hawthorne  and 
Tier-son  ;  and  Henry  James  writes  of  Turgeiiieff  as  an  au- 
or  and  a  man. 

The  X/.  XirholuH  makes  its  New  Year's  call  with  a  bright 
hie  of  contents  and  a  brilliant  list  of  c(mtributoi*s. 

The  current  Century  <M)ntaius  interesting  pai)ei*s  on  Gen- 
nls  Sherman  and  Garliehl,  a  gossij)y  sketch  of  the  Frencdi 
^ademy  with  its  '*  Forty  Immortals/'  and  a  charming 
udy  of  colonial  life,  '' Husbandry  in  ('olouy  Times,"  by 
Iward  Kggleston.  We  draw  a  sigh  of  I'elief  as  we  see  the 
d  of  '*  Bread-winners.*'  The  i)()etrv  of  the  number  is  un- 
iially  good,  while  '•Toi»ics()f  tht»  Times  "  and  the  "Open 
?ttei-s"  will  well  repay  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal. 


■♦  -■ 


We  acknowledge  the  leceipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

^fhlphlan^  Amherst  Stf/f/mt,  At1anti(\  Bates'  Student^ 
^loit  Round  Talde^  BerkJe ijan Mowdoln  Orient  Jirunon Ian, 
'^ilury.  Chaffs  Colby  Krho^Colleye  Aryus^  Colleye  Press^ 
^lumbia  Spectator,  Arta  (hlamhiana.  Conrordlensis,  Cor- 
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T^i'll  lierieir^   Darimcnith^  Dirlsonian.  WerJdy  Ehtcrjrrht, 
(iirloii  Jirritur,  Ilatnillon  Coll,  J/b.,  IhnniUon  Lit,,  Han- 
rard  AflroraU\  HrraUh  Crimson^  LinnjUiou^  Ilarerfordiau, 
^IIIi)tt,  liiflimia  i^iiidoif,   luuhsas  Jirrirw^  Lofmnttf'  Coll 
JounutU  Lantern^  Lftsdl  Jjcarcs,  Lvhhjh  Burr,  Mcmn'H. 
Mlrhhj(tii  Ar(j()n((ut,  Vhronli'h\  IJnlrcrHity^  Modtru  Agt 
JVofrr   T){(mr    J>>.:'/fofasfi(.\   (Jccif/r/d,  Our  Mtujazinc.  Pcfut. 
rv>//.  jlfo.,  Xffsstnf  Lff.,  Prinn'tonht)iJiof'h'tordSf'tn,Miin.. 
Jiutffi'rs   Titri/nm,  lilchmond  Lit.  Mi.sr.^  *SY.  NitdHtlaa^  ^<ii- 
racff.s'c  lT/fir\'r,sif'/  Ilcrald^  Sf/rdcitsan,  The  (Udle(iinu,  Th 
Tcrh.s  Trinihf   Tdhlds  Undrr<jrnduat(\   Unircrsitj/  Cjiuit 
Uiiinir.slfi/  M'f[h,    Williant  s    Arr/o^  A/henceam,  Womaiis 
Jourtud,   Yah  Courant^  LIL^  Ncios^  Record. 


Editors  rh>m  *84. 
F.  L.  H08SET,  JusTiNA  H.  Merrick, 

A.  Blanchard. 


Bditon)  from  *86. 
E.  S.  Leonard,  L.  H.  Gould. 


Busiaoss  Editors :  L.  A.  Barker,  M.  E.  Ewinq. 


'L.  XIII.  FEBRUARY,  1884.  No.  5. 


MISS  JANE  WAY'S  ISOLATION. 


The  Janeways  are  one  of  the  old  solid  families  of  a  little 
ttlement  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.  They  live 
the  old  homestead  that  stands  facing  the  south  in  a  hol- 
w  just  below  the  brow  of  a  little  hill  ;  a  Inwn,  studded 
th  groups  of  sullen  pines,  climbs  up  the  hill  to  the  east 
id  north  ;  an  orchard  saunters  down  it  to  the  w^est.  A 
tie  brook  runs  through  the  farther  end  of  the  on^hard 
id  beyond  the  brook  rise  the  sloping  hill-sides  of  the  West 
oimtain.  The  house  is  square  and  white  with  green 
inds,  and  stands  a  little  wav  back  from  the  road.  A 
ivelled  path  goes  up  to  the  great  tlat  door-stone,  on  both 
es  of  which  stand   large   oleanders  i)lanted  in   brillian 
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red  kegs.  There  arf*  only  two  of  tlie  family  left  there  noi 
Archibald  and  1  lelen.  They  1kiv<»  rehitions  living  in  Sprin 
field  and  Boston,  and  every  winter  Miss  .lanewav  is  i 
vited  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  cities,  ])Ut  every  wint 
since  lier  theori»^s  of  life  have  acquired  any  consist4?n(*y 
her  mind,  she  has  refused  these  invitations. 

Archibald  is  a  country  physician  completely  wrapped  i 
in  his  practice.  Flis  sister,  now  ai)out  thii-ty-live  or  thirt 
six  years  old,  rea<ls  tin*  new  books  and  magazines  and  suj)€ 
intends  the  house-keeping,  but  this  t;isk  is  (me  which  tl 
ladies  .fane  way  have  done  and  done  so  well  for  genera  tic: 
that  its  performan(*e  litis  become  a  sort  of  second  nature 
them,  and  affoi'ds  but  slight  occupation  for  their  time  ai 
none  at  all  for  their  minds.  In  the  summer,  she  spen< 
many  hours  drivimr  about  on  the  mountain  roads.  She 
one  of  those  persons  who  have  only  to  mention  the  Four 
of  July  in  oj*der  that  their  listeners  may  see  Hickerii 
lines  of  ton^hes  and  hear  th<^  whirr  of  rockets.  As  she  si 
in  the  prim,  front  parlor,  furnished  in  tlie  convention 
style  of  fifty  years  ago  and  gives  you  the  date  when  h 
great-gi*eat-grandfath<»r  laid  the  founchitions  of  the  hom 
stead,  the  breath  of  a  wind  c^mturies  old  sweeps  past  yo 
ami  you  shivtM*  slightly  at  the  unbidden  thought  of  theo 
portunities  for  human  misery  that  the  years  may  have  gi 
en  under  that  roof.  She  is  always  i)leasant,  scmietimes  { 
most  fascinating,  but  those  whose  intuitions  for  such  thin 
are  ipiick,  fee]  that  somewhen*  in  ^er  soul  is  often  wit 
drawal  and  retreat  ;  that  drawbridges  have  been  lifted  i 
and  that  i)roud,  delia.nt  eyes  are  looking  out  through  loo 
holes,  threatening  woe  to  any  who  approach  too  near ;  ai 
this,  whatevei-  it  may  have  been  ()nct^  is  not  now  intentio 
al,  but  st^ems  tin*  invohintary,  s[)asmo<lic  recoil  of  hem 
ture  fi'om  human  cijutact. 

During  tin*  two  summers  wliicli  I  have  recently  sj)ent 
her  vicinity,  she  has  shown  me  an  unusual  degree  of  fav< 
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Slae  has  <lriveu  me  ovo;-  the  hills  many  mornings  in  her  old- 

fstiShionecl,  1ow-hun<^  pharton  behind  a  shagiry  little  rat  of  a 

pony,  and  was  always  divsse<l  for  suoli  drives  in  a  gown  of 

slite^r  gniy  deb^ige,  with  \y,\W  Imion  ribbons  at  her  throat 

I>iiring  thest*  drives  slie  told  me  nni<'li  of  her  own  life  ;  she 

hiiN  reached  an  iulviuK'ed  stage  of  s«»lf-analysis,  but,  owing 

pt^rhaps  to  little  coataet  with  the  world,  her  power  of  well- 

deHned  self-exi)ression  is  small,  nnd   though  at  times  she 

strives  almost  painfull v  to  svllable  hei-  whole  self  for  you, 

Vf  t  her  speech  nlways  suggests  intlH.M*  than  t»xpresses,  and 

it  is  more  from  this  suggestiveness  an<l  her  often  eloijuent 

silences  than  from  her  i)i'im,  path(*tic  self-revelations  that 

I  have  learned  the  litlh*  I  know  of  the  fantasti<*  struggles 

in  which  her  peculiar  cluiracttM-  h;is  been  formed. 

Archibald  was  eighteen  and  Helen  a  mere  child  when 

their  parents  <lied  mid  left  her  to  his  cju'(».    lie  liad  his  own 

plans  well  settled  in  his  youthful  iniud  ;     to  linish  his  <rol- 

letfH  <-(»ursf»,  nttend  n   medi<'al   school,  stu<ly  abroad,  and 

n>nie   back  to  a  useful,  unjuetriitious  lift*  here  in   the  old 

lifmie,— phins  which   he  cnrri»Ml  out    in  every    particular. 

Meantime  somethinic   must  be  done  with   his   sister.     He 

plan!ie<l  her  education  in  llfteiMi  minutt»soiu»  Juno  morning, 

and  it  seemed  to  him  thnt  slu»  was  going  to  be  brought   up 

iu  a  most  direct  and  exemplarv  wa\'. 

I       «        * 

Little  Miss  Janewav  had  a  nurse  until  she  was  six  vears 
old,  a  governess  until  she  was  fifteen,  was  under  the  jmm*- 
sonal  sui)(»rvision  of  a  hnuseki»eper  and  read  and  stu<lied 
lanijuages  with  the  wis<»  oM  village  clergymjin  for  three 
years  more  :  <lui*ingall  this  time  she  saw  little  of  her  broth- 
^^  and  had  no  (dnld-friejids.  At  eighteen,  she  assumed 
'•ontrol  of  her  own  education,  and  for  some  tinu'  it  s(»eme<l 
^^>\\^r  that  tilt*  most  imju-oving  thing  she  could  do  was  t^) 
^P^ud  many  hours  alone  with  her  faiwies.  Now  she  had 
^^'•upif3d  the  south-W(*st  room  upstairs  mer  since  her  sixth 
^^'rthdav,  and  the  «rrc»en  hill  looking.'  in  at  her  window  had 
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acquired  quite  an  extensive  intiueuce  over  the  character  of 
her  fancies, — and  Miss  .Janevvav's  faui^ieS  are  herself.  The 
fact  tliat  one  niiglit  travel  tlirou^h  those  high,  bare  pas- 
tures, along  the  cn^st  of  the  I'idge,  far  into  Northern  V'er- 
niont,  tyrannized  over  her  cliildish  imagination  and  made 
her  long  to  attempt  the  lofty  journey.  Lying  awake  on 
windy  niglits  in  lier  childhood,  she  would  merge  her  iden- 
tity into  that  of  a  thistle-down  left  over  from  last  summer, 
and  aii^ily  traverse  tlie  whole  range,  snow-wrapped  and  lit 
by  the  uncanny  glow  of  a  mi<l-winter  moon  ;  or,  sitting  by 
liei'  window  with  altogether  inexplicable  tears  filling  her 
eyes,  when  over  everything  was  the  solemn  light  which  is 
a  sluulow  that  only  hill-countries  in  November  twilights 
know,  she  would  be  a  curle<l  red  leaf  borne  skurrying  by 
the  gale  above  the  hills  she  loved.  These  images  of  her 
childhood  l)ecame  in  a  certain  sense  the  ideals  of  her  later 
vears  ;  for  Miss  Janewa  v  still  deems  it  desirable  t^)  be  l)orne, 
a.s  swiftly  and  uncertainly  if  must  be,  but  by  all  means  as 
high  and  far  above  the  chill  discomforts  and  unpleaaing  ac- 
tualities of  this  world,  as  leaf  or  thistle-down  above  the 
ridge. 

About  the  tiiiipthat  her  svstematic  education  ceased,  she 
went  through  a  cour>eof  leading  amcmg  Archibald's  books, 
which  was  not  precisely  what  aiiycme  interested  in  the  pi'es- 
ervati(m  of  a  just  mental  eijuilibrium  would  have  chosen 
for  her.  Archibald  was  one  (»f  those  ])hysicianswho,  in  the 
early  and  impetuous  days  of  a  somewhat  painful  practice, 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  ''Life  is  (me  long  tragedy  ;" 
who  reverently  i)ause  before  the  doubt  that  "Creation  is 
one  great  crim(%''  thinking  of  the  world's  Creator ''per- 
chance he  sleep<Mh,"'  or  has  forgotten  what  they  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  in  its  intensity,  that  his  creatures' 
lives  are  mysterious,  unhelpiMl  and  helpless  things.  This 
[)hase  in  his  growth  passed  healthily  away,  leaving  merely 
a  literary  trace,  in  the  addition  of  various  pessimistic  phil- 
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« ■ 
osophirul  trejitises  thfit  ln»  library  received,  »n  liap- 

pened  ii|Kjn  these  books  and  gave  to  tliein  ^liat  .  )us  at- 
tention of  the  young  intellect  and  imagination  hich  is 
usually  epoch-making.  Miss  .laneway,  as  devc.  .  of  all 
practical  knowledge  of  the  world's  misery  as  of  tit  quality 
commonly  called  "  horse-sense"  broodfnl  over  the  the  ill- 
natured  philosophers  and  adopted  pessimistic  conclusi<ms. 
Tlie  most  striking  instan<'e  of  cruelty  she  had  ever  seen 
wjis  afforded  bv  the  stolidity  of  the  hard  hearted  and 
warndy-clad  hemlocks  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  West 
Mountain,  when  the  mai)les  below,  ashy-gray  with  cold, 
stret(*hed  shivering  bare  arms  toward  tln^m,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  misery  wa,s  not  more  extensivf*,  but  she  neverthe- 
less found  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the  t<^•lching  that 
Xature,  human  natur(»  most  of  all,  is  meicih^ss.  that  the 
world  isai)itilesshard  place  where  none  but  the  strong  who 
can  subdue  it  can  stand,  when»  the  w«»ak  must  fall.  Start- 
ing with  such  premises,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  certain  iso- 
lation of  soul,  <'ombined  jKM'haps  with  a  degree  of  bodily 
sei'lusion.  was  necessarily  impost»{l  on  th(»  weak  as  their 
only  means  of  defence,  the  oidv  coiulition  in  which  they 
might  appi'oximate  i)eace. 

She  had  been  from  her  youth   up  fond   of  lonely  walks 

•  I  • 

over  country  roads  after  the  h»aves  had  fall«Mi.  and  she 
felt  that  it  was  no  bad  thing  to  tak«»  life  in  the  mood  of  t<*n- 
(ler  melancholy  which  om*  feels  on  a  Novembei-  day  a  little 
aft^r  sunset,  when  strolling  alone  and  watching  tin*  dark 
branches  of  <listant  tn»es  etched  linelv  against  a  yellow  sky. 
In  a<*cordance  with  this  idea  she  thereafter  lived  spiritually 
in  genteel  retiiement. 

In  one  respect  she  was  '<»  br  envied  :  she  was  siru*ei*e  in 
her  theories.  If  tlu^v  wn^'oidv  the  th^  plavlhings  of  her 
i(llt»  hours  she  <lid  not  know  it.  SIm»  would  have  sai<l  that 
she  believed  in  her  sickly  fancies  as  wi*  btdieve  in  death, 
and  clung  to  them  as  wt»  cling  to  life.     This  t»arnestness  of 
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belief  serves  to  redeem  lier  mentiil  position  from  the  charge 
of  being  la<»kadaisical,  alrliou<^h  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  no  one  was  aware  that  sh(»  had  taken  any  i)articnlar 
mental  position, — Arcliibald  Janeway  least  of  all  suspected 
the  cobwebs  that  were  weaving  in  his  sister's  l)rain.  She 
was,  or  might  have  benn  at  Ihis  time  a  favorite  in  a  leather 
interesting  little  cir<»le  of  i)eople  ;  ji  group  of  maiden  sisters 
who  sustained  the  hcmor  of  an  old  inspected  name,  in  an 
old  square  house  with  frail  i)iuk-and-white  (^hina  and  quaint 
silk  gowns ;  the  I'cmnants  of  two  or  three  of  the  country 
families  that  had  betm  acquainted  witli  the  so])histications 
of  the  city,  prosj^ei-ous  in  one  generation,  i)overty-stricken 
in  the  next,  coming  l)a(!k  in  the  third  to  gain  a  plain  living 
in  the  homes  of  their  great-grandfathers- -thoughtful,  hard- 
working fathers,  motherly  mothers,  bright  but  awkward 
sons  whose  eyes  held  ppr])etual  iiKjuiries.  and  fi'esh  young 
daughters  also  i)ossessing  theoiies  which  they  would  have 
shared  rapturously  with  Helen  at  aiiy  time,  had  she  so 
willed  it :  a  young  and  enthasiastic  man  with  liis  younger 
and  little  less  enthusiastic  wife,  who  believed  that  the  tru- 
est life  is  that  wliich  has  closest  connection  with  the  soil, — 
he  kept  a  market-gaiden  iIk^u  and  lioj>ed  some  day  to  have 
a  wheat-farm  in  the  West.  For  tliest»  people  who  were  for 
the  most  part  bright  and  thoughtful  iM»ople,  Helen  possess- 
ed a  great  attractiveness,  which  I  am  convinced  she  owed 
partly  to  the  strength  of  her  uncomfortable,  inward  con- 
victions which  gave  to  her  character  a  certain  quality  of 
elusiveness  that  defies  <lefinition  as  subtly  a,s  it  repelled  in- 
trusicm.  Tliis  quality  seemed  to  sununon  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  l)ut  ns  they  advanced  she  retre^ited, 
seemingly  smiling  all  the  while.  Aforeover  she  was,  funda- 
mentally, (me  of  those  i*ai<*  and  oft(^n  ill-balan(*ed  natures 
that  almost  univ<Msiilly  delight.  In  her  presence  all  felt 
that  here  indeed  was  "the  open  country,  the  fresh  air, 
the   blue  hill,    the   l)onnv    beck.-'      [    have    often    inter- 
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st  f-»(l    mysf»lf   with    ima<riuiii^    wlint    :t    coinfort:!!)!!*    and 
delightful    ]>er.s()n   Miss  JaiiHway  nii^lit   liav<»  l)een,  if  she 
hfid    been    permitted    to    believe    in    Ium*    little    theories 
nil  disturbed  Iv,    if   she   ha<l    never  beiMi    obliir(*d    to  make 
confession  of  tliem,  and  had  finally  out<::rown  them  as  she 
might  soon  have  done.     But  this  was  destintMl   not   to  be. 
About  two  years  after  she  had  nndiMtaken  therhai'ire  of 
lipr  own  education,  and  wImmi  she  still  hehl  (irndy,  though 
shn  did  not  think  of  tluMu  so  often,  tin*  views   whieh   have 
l)een  indicated,  she  discovered  that  she  had  read  all  the 
ninsty  philosophers  sh»'  eared   to  for  a   tinn\   and  that  a 
strong   and  unlawful  euiiosily  in   legard    to   those   things 
^vhieh    she    had    abjnred    was   takinir   possession    of     hei*. 
Tliough  th«»  world  shouhl  <'rush  hei\  yet  she  must  see  more 
of  it,  and  slie  l>egan  castingabout  in  her  min<l  for  someway 
inwhicli  to  satisfy  the  deman<ls  of  both  her  ronvietionsand 
her  curiosity.      She  wished    verv    much    that  some  little 
side  door  would  open  for  her  into  the  world's  pararle-ground 
so  tliat  she  nught  stand  by  it  and  war<*h  the  ])ageant  with 
a  com fort.ible  sense  that  she  could  ejisily  slip  out,  should 
the  throng  sweep  too  far  her  way.     Being  in  this  frann*  of 
inind  she  turned  lier  thoughts  toward  tiie  little  woi'ld  around 
her  to  see  what  it  had  to  offer.     The  ineomcruitv  betwc^en 
her  ideasof  the  world's  (»ruelty  and  the  actual  facts  present- 
ed by  these  simple  kindly  people,  struck  hei-  ratlu^r  forci- 
hly,  and   one   (hiv  -it  was   in    a   .lanuarv   thaw  an<l    she 
^'iis  alone,  for  Archibahl  was  attiMiding   hM'tures    in    New 
^  ork — she   remembered  with   reirret    that    tht»  enthusiastic 
niarket-gardener    and     his    wife    had    gon«»    to  the   city 
to    spend    two    joyful    w(»eks   on    the  prolit  of  the  straw- 
berry crop  and  hear  fine  luusie  every  <lay,     otlu'iwise  she 
thought  she  would  havi'  sought   them.     She  then  thought 
^^f  the  bright  girls  who  consideied   her    *' superior"    and 
looked  at  her  with  wondeiing  ey(»s.     She  was  seized  with  a 
**^cMen  desire  to  put  on  Ium-  hat  atid  gloves  and  go  and 
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swear  an  eternal  friendship  with  the  least  attractive  of  tht 
all.  She  a<;tually  did  ])nt  on  her  hat  and  gloves,  but  on  j 
ing  to  the  door  she  saw,  nnicli  to  her  suri)ri8e  and  a  lit 
to  her  momentary  disappointment, — since  this  would  del 
the  action  she  was  now  quite  resolved  upon,  that  Archiba' 
accompanied  by  a  stranger,  was  driving  over  the  top  of  t 
hill.  Unhappily  for  Miss  Janeway  he  had  returned  earl 
than  he  expected  and  brought  with  liim  an  old  friend  wh< 
he  had  met  in  New  York,  a  college  ciass-niate  who  h 
studied  medicine  with  him,  hut  who,  being  independent 
his  profession,  had  fitted  himself  for  doing  little  by  seei 
much.  Just  now  he  wa^s  bent  ui)on  making  with  Archibs 
an  exhaustive  study  of  malignant  diphtheria  as  it  prevail 
that  winter  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  inhabitants  oj 
certain  unhealthy  clearing  on  the  other  side  of  West  Moi 
tain. 

John  Graham  had  seen  much  of  the  world  and  was  al 
to  give  a  ('lear  and  unpretentious  ac<'ount  of  what  he  h 
seen  and  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn.  Helen  felt  tl 
the  little  door  had  begun  to  turn  on  its  hinges.  It  open 
wide  for  her  during  the  next  six  w(»eks.  .lohn  Gralu 
gave  her  that  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  which  dij 
theria  did  not  occupy,  and  l)efore  he  went  avvay  he  Jisk 
her  to  marrv  him.  He  wa.s  not  a  man,  who,  in  the  abstra 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  tangles  that  a  complex  ch; 
act4.^r  makes  for  itself,  but  he  felt  to  its  full  extent  1 
peculiar  charm  of  her  nature  ;  he  found  her  unusual  a 
foresaw  that  she  would  be  unhapi)y.  It  seemed  to  him  tl 
lier  hapi)iness  would  be  an  end  not  liaid  to  accomp]ish,a 
that  valuable  results  might  follow  it.  Her  somewhat  lu 
ant  inuvgination  would  perha])S  illumine  herself  more  effe 
ually  and  shine  also  for  others  if  she  were  placed  in  a  d 
ferent  atmos])h(M'e.  Helen,  howev(»r,  failed  in  active  i 
pn»ciation  of  him.  He  had  satislied  her  curiosity  but  h 
not  tou(*hed  her  heait  in  any  way,  and,   moreover,  in  i 
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jc^Iimpses  of  actual  life  wlii<»h  lie  had  given  her,  h(»  had  un- 
c^onsnioiislv  confirmed  her  idea  of  its  imdesirabilitv. 

So  she  sent  him  awav.  It  was  one  m^^'^  March  dav  that 
lie  went.  Archibald  came  home  at  night,  tired  ;  the  weath- 
•::^r.  the  way  his  cases  were  going,  the  absen(*e  of  liis  friend, 
«i-n«I  an  impression  ht^  had  that  his  sister's  refusal  had  l>een 
5-i.n  unnecessary  bit  of  sentiment,  all  combined  to  irritate 
l^im.  He  ha<l,  too,  an  uncomfortable  sub-cons(;iousness 
that  if  he  had  taken  h«n'  mental  tiainingin  hand  earlier slie 
Tuight  have  been  a  more  sensible  perscm,-  -it  was  only  re- 
c^entiv  that  he  had  had  time  to  observe  that  sin*  was  not 
lJarti<Milarly  sensible,  and  he  felt  that  he  did  not  yet  know 

the  full  ext-ent  of  lier  deficieiK^v  in  that  line.     So  tliat  eve- 

< 

riing  as  they  set  before  th»»  fire,  In^  put  hei-  through  a  brief 
oate<*liism  in  regard  to  all  her  theories,  beliefs  and  exi)ecta- 
t  ions  of  life  Helen,  slightly  frightcfued.  exi)ounded  re- 
luctantly, yet  fully,  defiantly,  but  with  exactest  truth,  the 
views  that  seemed  pitifully  meagre  when  his  large,  practi- 
<*-al  gaze  was  turned  upon  them.  Ife  said  little,  but  looked 
Rnjve  ;  when  she  had  finished  heonlv  obs(»rved  ''The  world 
In  rather  closely  peopled,  Helen.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
Mrill  find  it  always  keei)s  its  distance  frcmi  you,''  then  fell 
to  staring  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  Helen,  feeling  miser- 
able and  depres.sed,  went  away  to  her  own  room. 

To  be  w^ell-balanced,   self  sufficient  and  soberlv  i-eti<'ent 

in  regiird  to  all  matters  of  mind   or  soul,  this  had   alwavs 

Vxien  the  ideal  of  the  Jamnvavs,  and  few  of  them   had  ever 

failed  to  attain  it.     Archil)ald  seeing  his  sister's  reticence, 

h.ad  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that   the  otluM*  faniilv 

traits  followed  in  its  train.     His  lefitM-tions  on  <liscovering 

his  mistake  were  a  little  troubled.     The  fact  that  he  would 

probablv  never  have  tiine   to  understand  her   th<)rouo:hlv 

SAiidgive  her  what  she  needed  o(*cuitMl  to  him  uuph^asantly 

anrt  almost  as  if  it  were  his  fault  tluit  it  was  so.     \V(-11,  it 

'^'aa  not,  he  assured  himself.     A    thousand   times  stronger 
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and  iii(»iv  iniportniit  than  the  whims  of  a  silly  girl  were  the 
<*laiins  !i])on  him  of  the  profession  whose  duties  he  liad 
taken  np  solemnly  and  almost  reverently  so  manv  years 
Jigo.  He  had  no  time  to  spare  from  them  to  devote  to  the 
delic;atf»,  lengthy  task  of  dc^aling  with  this  sonl. 

He  helieve<l  that  the  most  improving  thing  a  roniantif 
woman  can  do  for  herself  is  to  marry  a  sensible  man  and 
learn  to  look  at  the  world  through  his  eyes  ;  but  this  wasa 
matter  which  Heh^n  ha<l  a  right  to  decide  for  herself.  Af- 
ter all,  he  could  do  nothing  for  her.  It  would  l)e  wiser  and 
better  to  leave  her  to  right  herself,  as  she  surely  would  do 
soon.  The  .laneways  had  never  lacked  common  sense  long 
at  a  time,  an<l  we  aie  all  subject  to  temporary  aberrations, 
particularly  in  our  youth.  At  this  point  the  office-iwU 
rang. 

Miss  Janeway,  meantime,  had  been  thinking  seriously  of 
acrcepting  existence  on  other  grounds  than  she  had  previ- 
ously takiMi.    The  ai)peal  that  Ikm-  would-be  lover  had  made 
to  her  woman's  heart,  the  reproach  her  brother  had  iniplio- 
itly  cast  on  her  womjinly  tf^nderness,  the  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion which  her  manner  of  thinking  had  occasionally  ronsed 
in  her  mind,  jill  concurred  in  causing  her  to  think  of  anoth- 
er ])ossil)le  view  of  life.     She  took  dow^n  from  her  shelf  the 
Helitjio  MMiri  and  read,  applying  it  to  mental  conditions, 
a  i)assage  whose  (]uaint  cadence   she   had   always  liked. 
''  'Tis  not  (mly  the  mischief  of  diseases  and   the  villainy  of 
poisons  that  make  an  end  of  us ;  we  vainly  Jiccuse  thefnry 
of  guns  and  the  new  inventions  of  death  ; — it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  every  hand  to  sImv  us.  and  we  are  beholden  unto  every 
one  we  m(»et  h(»  dotii  not  kill  us."     The  last  clause  stmck 
her  as  a  pefruliarly  definite  and  lucid  statement  of  her  own 
belief  in  the  infinite  ])ossil)ilities  of  harm  existing  in  hu- 
man relations.     It  is  not  only  that  there  is  a  dagger  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  friends  wiiich  at  any  moment  may  be  drawn 
against   us,   l)ut  in  the  folds  of  their  gtirments  whom  we 
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ass  by  daily  with  nverted  eyf»s,  u:ivinnr  tliein  little  thouj^ht 
!•♦» hid  the  weapons  of  our  destriK'tion.  ''And  shall  we 
lier**f(>re  keep  our  souls  in  tlieir  cloisters  T'  This  qnestion 
diirh  she  siij^posed  she  had  setrlefl  definitely  sometime  he- 
ore,  she  h-t  Sir  Thomas  answer  foi-  her  as  he  would  to- 
ifjht.  ''There  is,  therefore,  but  one  romfort  left;  that 
honirh  it  be  in  the  ])Ower  of  the  weakest  arm  to  take  away 
ifp,  it  is  not  in  the  stron<rf\st  to  dei)rive  us  of  death."  It 
<?enied  then  that  ('h)isters  were  no  use.  "  Bein«r  human 
md  anionir  hunjanity  th(*  harm  to  our  natures  we  cannot 
ivoid,"  concluded  Miss  rFanewav's  reason,  "but  '  the  one 
oinfort  left'  seems  to  be  that  wh  can  (*herish  this  until  it 
nakes  our  ]»leasure  ard  b(»comes  (h»ar  t^)  us/'  Shf*  mi^ht 
lave  rebelled  at  this  rle])artuie  from  lovaltv  to  Ikm*  theoret- 
Cfself,  if  at  this  point  in  her  me<ntatious,  human  tendei'- 
lesjs,  a  factor  which  she  h^id  always  |)reviouslv  eliminated 
Toin  her  estimat(»s  of  existenc(»,  had  not  su(bleidv  taken  cm 
'or  her  new  values,  and  she  found  heiself  lon<rin<^  as  she 
lad  never  longed  for  anythinir  b»»fore,  to  bf*  leading  a  sim- 
)le,  useful,  matter-of-fact  life,  lovin<>:  Jmd  Ihmu^  loved  in  a 
iniet,  homely  way.  She  wanfe<l  never  to  erect  another 
Jieorv,  never  to  have  another  <lream.  She  wante<l  to  reach 
'he8olid  foundations  of  thint^s,  the  fcrni  finnff,  as  only 
lie  simple  ])racti(*al  people,  of  :dl  sh»»  had  ever  known, 
Jeemed  to  do — and  rest  contented  ther»».  Firm  land,  —that 
*'as  it  indeed  I  (irass-chul  i)ei'hai)s, — she  would  love  to  lie 
ilong  it  and  ^ain  stien<;th  from  !ouchin<r  ii  Antaeus  did. 
'twould  be  sprin<r  mayi)e  and  Iheiv  would  be  vioh^ts  mak- 
ing their  way  up  through  that  fair  *i'rass. 

She  went  to  slee])  that  ni^rlit  with  her  hf»ad  still  in  a  whirl 
of  excitement  and  half- formed  jdans.  She  remembers  still 
rti»* heaviness  of  her  heart  the  next  niorninii: :  she  knows 
jn»t  how  the  sun  streamed  in  on  the  ]>allid,  ^I'ay  scpiares  of 
^ke dining-room  c^arpet,  how  ^rravc  an<l  uncommunicative 
Arohibald  looked  as  he  cut   his  steak,  how  far  away  llan- 
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nah  seemed  as  she  waited  on  tlnMii,  and  how  noiselessly  s 
moved. 

She  had  a  sick-hefidache  that  day  and  conld  not  thinl 
the  next  dav  she  did  not  try  to.  It  is  a  curious  fact  f( 
which  Miss  »Janeway  has  never  found  snffi(*ient  exi)lanatioi 
that  after  the  weariness  brought  on  by  her  mental  ex(it< 
ment  liad  passed  away,  she  found  that  both  her  new  n 
solves  and  old  convictions  had  passed  away  also,  and  si 
has  never  been  able  to  recover  either  of  them.  AVhen,a 
t^rwards,  she  tiled  to  foi(*e  upon  herself  sus  working- princ 
pies  the  conclusions  to  whi(^h  she  came  then,  she  founds! 
accepted  them,  but  with  no  rt»lish,  and  after  a  while  had  1 
give  them  all  uj).  She  has  never  indulged  in  serious  co; 
victions  since.  Though  she  feels  occasional  flashes  of  h 
old  spirit,  she  fjincies  that  there  is  a  spring  broken  som 
whei-e  and  that  her  mental  organism  will  never  run  aga 
in  the  way  it  use<l.  "I  do  not  understand  me, — ]>ut  I  ha 
given  up  trying,  and  after  all  1  think  T  am  quite  Ji*s  hap] 
now  as  I  ever  couhl  have  been.  Does  not  it  seem  to  y 
that  the  life  I  lead  is  a  pleasant  one  T'  It  was  untrue,  v 
T  told  Miss  Janewav  that  her  life  seemed  to  me  alinc 
ideally  lovely  in  its  simple  tranquility, — for  the  answ 
gave  her  ])leasure. 

Poor  Miss  Janeway  I    She  slept  and  dreamed  ;  she  woi 

rubbed  her  eyes,  staggered  for  a  few  seconds  blinded  by  t 
morning  sunshine,  then  dropped  her  lids  and  fell  into 
profounder  slunilxM*.  Sometimes  she  cries  out  faintly 
her  sleep  ;  sonu^times  tlieiestlessness  of  the  S(minambulist 
hers,  and  I  fancy  that,  still  in  her  sleep,  she  rises  ai 
walks  to  and  fro  with  groi)ing  haiuls  and  vacant  eyes  ai 
questi(ming,  dumb  lips  ;  but  at  such  times  no  friendly  ha] 
is  ever  jmt  forth  to  grasj)  hers  genlly  or  roughly,  and  ^"8 
en  her  as  her  dn^am  grows  bright.  Archibald  lias  come 
give  no  thought  to  anything  but  his  profession,  and  asf 
me,  on  the  few  occasions  when  I  havecome  near  her.  Ilia 
felt  that  it  behooved  me  to  step  lightly  and  speak  softl 
lest  bv  anv  chance  word  or  movement  1  disturb  the sluinb 
in  which  she  rests  almost  always  (piietly. 


dpc  3l>mpovibus  ct  "^Xiovibxis. 


A  NANTICKET  IDYL. 


It  wns  oiir  last  day  at  Nantucket.  The  breakers  liad 
chased  lis  up  the  sand  at  Snrf-Side  ;  tlie  setting  sun  had 
hurried  us  ac'ross  th«»  scented  'Seonset  moors  for  the  hist 
time.  Every  little  crooked  street  in  the  town  had  grown 
dejir;  and  we  knew  the  last  detail  of  the  trials  which  the 
liteniry  native  was  having  with  his  publishers. 

**But  you  heven't  l)een  to  Mrs.  Maginnis'/'  saidCapt^iin 
Joe,  our  benign  host 

"Sure  enough,"  echoed  Mrs.  Sal.  ** The  girls  nnistn't 
go  away  without  seeing  her, — she's  a  bigger  show  than  her 
nmseuni.  Joe ;  you  luust  go  with  them.'' 

Cnj)tain  .loe  (b»murred,  *'  I  shall  laff.' 

"So  shall  1,  if  she's  funny,"  said  Dell."  '*(\)meand 
keep  ine  in  countenance." 

And  she  cast  her  dark  eves  ui)  at  him  in  a  wav  whicii  al- 

•  I.  t. 

ways  brought  her  anything  she  asked  from  the  soft-hearted 
old  M'a-dog,  wer(»  it  the  verv  tiller  of  his  boat. 

*' Waal,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  *'only  don't  let  mes(*tby 
ker.  The  last  time  I  s(»e  her  was  at  a  tea-party,  and  shiver 
my  timbers  if  she  didn't  nudge  me  black  and  blue.  No- 
body said  anything  but  she  run  Imm-  ell)(»w  into  me  for  fear 
1  didn't  see  the  joke.  Fust  she'd  giggle  and  then  she'd 
^udge,  and  kep'  agigglin' and  a-nudgiii'  till  I  was  lame  for 
,  awe^k/' 
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P'roiii  half-past-two  to  four  were  Mrs.  Maginnis*  howi 
It  was  three  by  the  cloi'k  in  the  gilt  church-tower  when  i* 
readied  her  fri^,  little,  white  housn. 

'*  I  presume  she'll  let  us  in/'  said  (-nptain  Joe,  diihiou> 
ly.  Dell  Jiud  I,  unused  to  such  i)atriarchal  ri«:idity  of  rule 
stared  at  him  in  astonishment,  hut  the  little  njaid  whoaiis 
wered  the  bell,  only  looked  doubtfully  at  us  till  a  shrill  voice 
from  over  the  old-fashioned  balustrades,  called  :  *'Senc 
them  right  up,  Snrah  !     Bitjht  uj),  I  say  !" 

We  walked  up,  dei)ositingour  mod<*st  fee  in  an  uriguarf 
ed  juisteboard  box  on  the  ludl  tjibh\  and  wen^  shown intoi 
good-sized  ''front  cluimber/'  lined  with  glass  cases  am 
furnished  with  three  uooden  benches  and  a  few  chairs 
Over  the  benches  stniggled  eight  or  ten  men  of  uncertail 
social  jiosition,  nnd  vc^ry  dubious  whisker.  On  one  of  th( 
cluiirs  was  a  lady  whose  whole  soul  wns  absorbed  in  effort 
to  keep  her  baby  fi'om  cinwling  under  the  glnss  <'asein  fron 
of  which  sjit  Mis.  ^^J^ginnis.  ai)pnrently  brnndishinga  win 
(low-stick.  She  was  ''a  regler  little,  tiirht  little,"  womai 
of  sixty-tive,  in  a  close  fitting  drab  gown,  ;ind  with  a  coj/f 
///v,  which  consisted  of  ;i  f(»w  grny  hairs  nently  jmrt**<l  oi 
tln^  top  of  her  head,  and  iin  enormous  black  jute  brnid  se- 
curely strapped  to  the  l)ack  of  il  by  a  black  velvet  band 
passed  across  her  forehead. 

''  Kn p  your  seats,  all  of  you,''  she  cried,  with  astaiupoi 
her  foot,  as  we  entered.  '*  Parties  as  comes  Jirst,  has  tfcf 
best  seats.  Keep  your  seats,  I  say,"  as  the  negatives  on 
the  benches  rose  with  ahout  one-inan-pow(»r  at  the  first 
glance  (d"  Dell's  eyes.  *' Well  I  If  you  will,  then  r/oT 
(with  a  sua))  like  a  rat  trap).  ''Now,  1  must  begin  at  the 
verv  be^inniuir.      Parties  should  ketM)  to  my  hours." 

*'  Pray  go  on"  munuurel  Dell,  in  her  sweetest  tones. 

**  What  does  the  lady  sav  C*  «da<'iilated  our  hostes.s,  witl 

a  bewildereil  slai'e. 

'*  I  said,  i)i'ay  go  on  from  where  you  are  now,"    repeat*" 
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.  *'  We  can  i)erfectl y  well  wait  to  learn  what  you  hsive 
L  over." 

I  don't  understjind  the  lady,"  said  Mi's.  Maginnis,  helj)- 
y  appealing  to  the  niaseuline  portion  of  the  audience. 
She  says  go  on  I''   yelled  th^^  assembled  popubt(?e. 
Oh  I"  said   Mrs.  M.,  with  a  withering  stare  at  my  an- 
ous  sister. 

As  1  was  a-saying,  I  will  begin  at  the  very  beginning— 
t  han<l  corner  northeast  casi'  this  is  a  piece  o!  carved 
y  C?hinaman  did  adzf*  used  by  Esquimaux  made  from 
e  sealskin  cap  which  the  (frt^enlanders  use  it  fer  cloth- 
l)eing  impervious  to  wet  water  or  otherwise  my  husband 
n  said  he  should  get  me  a  suit  when  I  stood  cm  the 
vs  of  his  sailing  vesel  waves  mountain  high  as  the  poet 
idled  ten  years  ago  and  left  me  the  museum  which  is  a 
ce  sea-weed  from  Kast  Indies  washed  clear  to  this  siiore 
.  storm  growing  nowhere  else  this  is  the  spawn  of  a  mus- 
feste  whif^h  is  the  olfspring  to  the  periwinkle, — young 
lan  I  (Turning  short  on  Dell),  do  you  know  about  the 
|)ring  to  the  jjeriwinkle  '. 

Perfectly,-'  answered  the  young  woman  aforesaid,  with 
lime  self-conlidenre. 

!rs.  Maginnis  looke<l  startled  for  an  instant,  then,  with 
arching  glance,  she  rf^jM^ated,  *•  Did  you  say  you  knew 
ut  the  i)eriwinkle  *y 

I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the  periwinkh*,''  answered 
1,  meeting  the  piercing  gaze  with  sever  serenity,  and 
K  M.  retreated  to  the  case. 

Vegetable  iv(»ry  buttons  made  I'loiu  same  dipper  carved 
!M  coeoanutfer  bla<*k  hair<*ut  froui  theht^adol"  mygrand- 
tlier  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  died  ten  years  after  with 
just  as  black  she  di<l  not  weai*  hei*  hair  in  th(»  j^revailing 
k" 

Vt  this  juncture,  the  jute  switch  was  presented  to  the 
hnnre  as  a  specimen  of  the  prevailing  style. 


/  \ 
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''Now  all  turn  around  on  your  benches  and  we  will  go 
through  the  case  on  the  oppovsite  side  of  the  room.  There 
are  not  so  many  sea  curiosities  here,  but  things  valooable 
from  age  and  association.  '  Should  auld  acquaint^mce  l>e  fer- 
got  and  days  of  auld  lang  syne'  \  Fust  comes  bit  of  a  flag 
nuide  on  this  island  in  the  times  of  the  war  with  the  South 
here  is  the  oifspring  to  the  periwinkle — you  said  you  un- 
derstood the  periwinkle  ^"  (Darting  a  suspicious  glance  at 
Dell,  who  bowed  with  calm  dignity). 

My  sister's  air  of  quiet  comprehension  of  all  marine  mat- 
ters was  too  much  for  Captain  Joe,  who,  having  accident 
ally  discovered  that  she  did  not  know  a  right  from  a  spenu 
whale,  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  after- 
noon in  sounding  the  depths  of  her  ignorance  of  salt- 
water zoology.  He  subsided  into  the  crown  of  his  hat,  in 
a  state  of  helpless  chuckle.  Mrs.  Maginnis  transfixed  the 
grey-bearded  re|)robate  with  her  eye,  then,  walking  slowly 
up  to  him,  said, 

''Young  man !  " 

"  Yes,  ma- am,''  meekly  ivsponded  the  aged  sinner,  pee|.^- 
iiig  over  his  hat-brim.  '*  This  "—holding  out  to  him  an  e?w- 
tiemelv  dirt  v  and  weathtM-benten  shell — *'  is  the  sea-ui"chiri.  • 
Observe  its  beautiful  form." 

( -ajJtain  Joe  stretcluMl  out  a  huge  paw  for  the  precioix  ^ 
arfi(*le,  examined  it  with  ai)])arene  interest  and  returnal  i  "t'- 

''YVs.  ma'am,  its  v(»rry  pratty,"  he  remarked. 

'' Do  you  know  what  I  think  of  when  I  see  a  beautifi"*! 
object  like  that  ?  " 

*'  No,  ma'am.'' 

"  I  think,  who  was  it  as  conhl  have  made  it  so  perfect-  "*' 

The  captain's  untimely  levity  being  thus  subdued,  Mn=^- 
M.  rt»tunie(l  to  the  articles  *' valooable  from  age  and  ass«~>* 
ciatioii." 

•'  Fust  comes  a  mortar  an<l  pt^stle  which  they  poundH=^d 
corn  in  tin*  when  the  wind  gave  out.     You  have  all  been  '^^^ 
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the  wind-mill  and  now  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  i^rove  that 
there  are  just  as  many  fools  on  the  mainland  as  on  this 
Island.  Once  a  gentleman,  on  the  mainland  whose  name 
1  will  not  give,  went  to  a  party,  and  they  had  some  very 
nice  sponge-cake,  of  which  he  ate  a  great  deal.  He  said  to 
his  wife,  ''My  dear,  won't  you  have  some  of  this  sponge- 
cake?' And — hm — well  now!  ladies,  Fve  forgotten  the 
point.  Sarah  I  (turning  to  the  little  maid,  who  sat  by  the 
door),  What  is  the  point  of  that  story  \ " 

"  I  don't  know,  mum,'-  faltered  the  littJe  maid. 
'•  Don't  know !  You  ought  to  know.  You've  heard  me 
tell  it  often  enough.  AVell,  we  will  leave  that  story.  Here 
is  a  ball  turned  from  a  tree  planted  by  my  grandfather.  I 
liave  composed  a  few  vei'ses  on  the  occasion  of  it,  which  I 
do  not  often  read  my  vei'ses  to  parties,  but  I  will  recite  a 
few. 

And,   swaying  slowly  back  and   forth  Mrs.   Maginnis 
chanted : 

*'  It  was  On  ;i  Summer's  day, 
Ami  I  think  the  month  was  Mav, 
I  arose  up  bright  and  early, 
While  the  dew  was  all  su  ix:arly. 

Soon  my  work  I  laid  aside. 
For  from  my  window  1  espied 
My  own  cuusin,   TlK^niiLs  Macy. 
Cousin  Thomas  ne'er  was  la/y; 

lie  had  rose  up  at  full  four, 
Harnessed  up  :md  then  came  o'er 
For  to  take  me  on  a  ride 
Down  anear  the  water-side, 

Where  had  stixxl  this  lovely  tree. 
Which  a  piece  of  you  do  see, 
And  which  they  must  now  cut  down, 
For  they  were  t'extend  the  town. 

There  were  some  two  hundred  lines,  describing  at  length 
^t3  downfall  of  the  hill  and  how 
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"  Cousin  Thomas  mounted  on  the  tnnik, 
Or,  1  should  say,  on  the  stump, 
Pounded  till  he  was  (juite  sweaty, 
And  cut  a  piece  was  very  pretty," 

and  which  they  bore  in  triinnpli  back  to  town  and  plac«*<i 
in  the  hands  of  the  tnrner.  For  the  .sake  of  her  ^ray  hairs 
and  of  those  liairs  whi(»h  ought  to  have  been  gray  and 
weren't,  1  rejoice  to  say  that  its  authors  audience  listen* 
ed  to  this  effusion  witli  inij^ertui'bable  gravity,  which  wits 
not  ruffled  even  when  she  stopped  in  the  middle  to  inform 
them  tliat  she  had  thought  of  the  i)oint  of  that  story  now  : 
the  man  thought  it  was  (•orn-cake,  but  it  was  sponge-caUe- 
( -aptain  Joe  seenu*d  awed  into  silence.  Dell  was  apparently 
meditating  an  essay  on  the  offspring  to  the  periwinkle. 

Mrs.  Maginnis'  eves  wandered  over  the  cavSe  from  whirli 
she  had  produced  the  wooden  ball.  It  was  lilled  with  vari- 
ous small  articles  turned  from  wood,  as  well  as  with  woo<S 
in  its  original,  unpolished  material — in  the  chunk. 

''I  have  a  great  mauy  of  these  interesting  articles  turn- 
ed/' slie  said,  ''  but  I  should  have  a  great  many  more  if  niv 
grandson  had  lived.  I  doift  take  anv. interest  in  it  mvself, 
any  more.  I  worked  aiul  collected  and  begged  to  get  thiiijr=J 
together  whih^  he  lived.''  (The  shrill  voi(*e  broke  here  into 
veritable  grandnu>tlierly  (piav<^rs).  'vBut — he  died,  and 
thei'e's  an  end  of  it.  1  didn't  care  about  the  museum  for 
mvself.  It  was  be<*aus(^  he  would  have  it  after  me.  I've 
got  the  first  letter  he  evei*  wrote*  to  nu»,  and  the  last  letter, 
written  in  his  Fi-eshmau  year  at  Yale  College,  two  weeRs 
before  he  went  home  to  die  of  the  measles  and  give  it  t<) 
four  others." 

Dell's  gaze  wandered  from  the  periwinkle  and  fastened 
on  thelitth*  ohl  woman's  face,  which  was  drawn  and  qai'^' 
ering  with  emotion.  Real  tears  in  her  eyes  veiled  their  Ix*' 
bitual  sarcastic  gleam. 

'•  Mut  now  th^'ie's  nothing  to  care  about  in  it,''  went  <^^ 
Mrs.  Maginnis  mechanically,   as  if  she  had  forgotten  t^^^ 
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orowd  about  her,  and,  for  one  pathetic  moment,  lost  the 
show-woman  in  the  grandmother. 

*'  He's  dead,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  I  idolized  that  boy. 
Ves,  I  suppose  I  idolized  him.  To  be  suie,"  meditatively, 
*•  1  never  saw  him.'' 

Dell  rose  abruptly,  arid  bolted  from  the  room.  Captain 
Joe,  after  one  wald  look  at  me,  followed.  We  were  all  in 
the  street  before  I  had  fully  /?i'a8ped  the  situation. 

"To  think,"  Dell  was  blazing,  "of  all  the  sympathy  I 
wasted  on  that  old — woman  !  I  almost  cried.  I  was  going 
to  wait  afterward  and  ask  her  to  tell  me  more  about  the  odi- 
ous little  Freshman  and  his  measles,  and  to  say  some  more 
poetry.  I  was  so  sorry  for  her !  And  she  never  saw  him  ! 
I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  any  grandson.  How  could  she 
have  a  grandson  she  never  saw  T' 

But  to  me,  the  little  old  woman,  with  her  overflowing  life 
rushing  into  the  channels  of  eccentricity,  her  talent  for 
government  exi)ending  itself  in  snapi^ishness,  and  her 
far-away,  unseen  idol,  was  a  veritable  Nantucket  Idyl. 


JOTONGS  PROM  THE  JOrRXAL  OF  AN  A.  B. 


If  one  will  be  distinguished  onr  must  pay  the  penalty. 
Compensation,  lik(^  an  eveu-handfMl  justice,  balances  minus 
a.Tid  plus  in  perfect  ecpiipoise.  If  one  wears  a  halo,  one 
cannot  wear  a  hat :  or,  in  other  words^,  the  glamour  of  a  title 
Aoes  not  always  entail  solid  comfoitto  the  possessor.  Pre- 
eminentlv  is  this  the  case  of  the  A.  B.  These  letters,  like 
exclamation  i)oints  at  th*^  end  of  a  sentence,  serve  to  fix 
critical  attention,  and  the  mild  glance  of  indifference  is 
trunsmuted  into  an  analytical  stare.  One  (confesses  to  the 
charm  of  being  considered  a  monument  of  learning ;  but  to 
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wear  perpetually  the  erudite  exi)reJssion  of  a  Latin  epitaph 
is  trying  tx)  the  fa<*ial  nerves. 

It  is  the  fate  of  nil,  at  one  period  or  another,  to  pass  un- 
der the  mieroscope  of  criticism,  and  the  quivering  A.  B. 
seems  to  be  allotted  an  unu»sual  length  of  time  under  the 
obje<'t-glass.  If  one  can  only  jiass  through  the  inspection 
marked  "api)roved''  on  every  antenna  of  detail,  great  is 
the  self-gratulation.  A  three-horned  dilemma  presents  itself 
at  this  juncture  :  iirst,  the  new  A.  B.  signally  lacks  that 
very  perfection  in  detail  which  is  breath  to  the  nostrils  of 
society.  Finesse  of  manner  can  be  acquired,  but  the  college- 
bred  have  an  aversion  to  artiticial  veneer.  *'  Are  vou  sound 
at  the  core''  is  their  text.  Second,  the  new  A.  B.  is  placed 
in  a  quasi  ele(*tric  light  of  (Titicism  which  magnifies  im- 
])erfections  and  leaves  beauties  normal  size.  Third,  the  A. 
B.  herself  possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  annnsut- 
isiied  molecule,  and  as  a  result  of  special  tmining,  exactJ 
from  the  worhl  in  general  something  more  stimulating  than 
mediocrity.  But  the  world  in  general  is  mediocre — in  fact, 
an  indifferently  clever  A.  B.  is  not  a  rare  occun'ence.  In 
the  case  of  mr)st  x>^ople,  the  boundary  line  of  attainment 
has  an  extremely  short  radius.  Tearing  intellects  do  not 
grow  w^ild,  and  the  dilution  of  the  essence  of  intelligence 
may  be  attributed  as  the  result  of  dividing  it  among  an 
increasing  ])0pulati()n. 

In  undergraduate  days  we  grew  callous  to  the  facetious 
interrogations  of  our  friends  as  to  how  much  gum  was  aU* 
nually  consumed  at  N'assar,  and  how  frequently  new  balus- 
tmdes  were  necessary.  It  was  ever  a  religious  duty  to  di^' 
dain  verbal  rei)ly,  but  to  res])ond  to  these  humorous  qii*=*' 
ries  with  a  supercilious  elevation  of  the  A'assar  eyebro\*'  ' 
result,  devoutly  to  be  wished  foi",  complete  peti-efaction  <-^' 
our  interlocutor.  Now,  alas,  the  Philistines  bear  do\^'^ 
upon  us  without  stint  or  scru])le,  with  incisive  questions  ^ 
to  how  we  like  being  out  of  school  ;  how  we  propose  usis^ 
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:  valuable  education  ;  whether  we  will  write  ])ooks  or  re- 
in society.  Kroiu  this  verv  retinenient  of  torture,  deliver 
!  In  a  tit  of  desperation  theexchnnation  is  forced  from  us, 
>h  yes,  we  conteniplat*?  hirin<j:  a  southern  exposure  on  Par- 
5SIIS  hill,  found  two  or  three  French  academies,  compiling 
nual  encyclopaedia*,  and  various  ri'illes  of  like  nature  ; 
n  t  you  join  us  f '    Exit  Philistine.     We  love  our  friends  : 

thoroughly  appreciate  disinterested  sympathy  ;  but  we 
iw  the  line  of  endurance  at  tlie  contidential  whisper  of 
»  dealer  in  crewels,  *miow  you  haven't  anything  else  to 
,  make  lots  of  fancy  work/' 

Hie  most  interesting  i)erson  1  have  m^t  since  launching 
the  ''Wide,  Wide"  is  an  <»lderly  g<»ntlenuin  who  has  no 
3r  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  and,  be  prepared  for  the 
ri pffS'sa-my  ecpial  in  ordering  a  diniuM-.  There  are  old 
Qtlemen  and  old  genth^n^Mi.  In  some  the  different  ingre- 
?nts  of  life  seem  to  have  ])roduc<nl  unfortunately  an  acid 
iction.  In  the  case  of  this  i)articular  old  gentleman  the 
raents  had  so  mixed  that  t\u'  resultant  had  a  piquant, 
smopolitan  flavor  that  only  a  wi<le  and  varied  experience 
life  can  bring.  The  great^»st  natures.  lik«»  the  best  dia- 
)nds,  are  many  sided  Our  frif»n<l  had  a  fcmdness  for 
ling  stories  and  writing  scientiti(»  treatises,  only  ecpiailed 

his  love  for  cucumbers.  We  wished  to  gratify  iiim  as 
Jch  as  lay  within  our  power  -we  i)resented  him  with  one 
these  esculent  vegetables.  The  following  is  in  acknowl- 
?ement  thereof,  and  shows  the  airy,  adaptable  side  of  a 
Uy  profound  intelligence  : 

**  There  are  pres^enU  and  presents  of  uU  sorts  of  thiujs^d. 
Presents  for  beggars  and  presents  for  kings. 
Birthday  presents  and  ^ifts  for  the  hride. 
And  ChriBtmas  gifts  hik  li  as  Santa  Clans  hrin)C^t : 
Jumping  jackfl,  Noah's  arks,  and  hons-hon-*.  beside 
Gifts  of  gold  and  silver  and  thi*  veriest  knicknaek. 
Plaques,  pottery,  pictures  and  old  brio-a-hrae. 
Souvenirs  and  mementoes  renowned  and  antitjue 
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From  the  four-posted  bedstead  that  Aaron  Burr  slept  on 
To  the  old  faded  rug  that  Hamilton  crept  on. 
From  the  artist  and  author  who  writes  upon  science 
Gifts  of  friendship  and  love,  of  hate  and  defiance. 
There  are  gifts  and  givers  without  name  or  number, 
But  the  best  of  all  gifts  is  a  winter  cucumber. 
One  slice  of  it  proves  that  life  is  worth  living 
Without  undue  respect  to  the  state  of  the  liver, 
If  you  take  it  well  seasoned  vi  ith  the  spirit  of  giving 
And  think  all  the  while  of  the  beautiful  giver." 


^>» 


The  picturesque  element  is  noticeably  lacking  in  recent 
novels.    Sometimes  barely  half  a  page  apologizes  for  its  own 
existence,  and  describes  the  scene  of  action  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  though  an  occasional  sentence  shows  us 
that  description  is  not  so  much  a  lost  as  a  neglect-ed  art.^ 
Such  undivided  attention  is  bestowed  ui)on  the  characters 
that  they  are  often  left  posing  Jigainst  an  indistinct  back- 
ground, and  we  are  forced  to  bring  out  the  scene  by  our  im- 
aginations, or  to  have  th(*  most  striking  and  strongly-drawn 
figures  set  oif  only  l)y  thin  air.     In  some  c*fises,  this  vague- 
ness is  anecessarv  attribute  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  who 
either  belong  to  no  particular  ])lace,  or  else  never  stay  long 
enough  in  one  spot  to  nuike  their  association  with  it  at  all 
distinct  in  our  minds.      The  modern-novel  hero  is  a  cos- 
mopolite, be  it  in  c^ver  so  small  a  way,  and  usually  takes 
as  little  time  as  the  novelist  to  cultivate  the  picturesque. 

To  this  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  In  ''One  Sum- 
mer'' we  could  almost  feel  the  breezes  w^hichblew  over  the 
deck  of  the  IdleioilxL  and  tlie  ''  slei'u  and  rock-bound- '  New 
England  coast  forgot  its  Puritan  princii)les,  while  the  very 
air  seemed  redolent  of  bad  ])uns.  Tn  Gii-niiu  Miss  Howard's 
descriptive  ability  is  still  more  marked  and  pleasing.  The 
Little  Breton  village  and  its  suiToundings  furnished  exqui- 
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sitp  barkgrounds  for  everv  inrident,  while  the  fort,  the  red- 
sailed  fishing  boats  and  the  I^juinions  are  {is  real  to  us  a.s 
(xiienn,  her  father,  or  Madame  of  the  Voyagiiers. 

Plr>uvenec'  is  indeed  an  ideal  retivat  for  an  artist,  and  thfit 
thoroughly  api)reriative  seekei- af f nr  beauty,  M r.Everett  Ha- 
mor,  never  felt  inoregniteful  to  his  infantile  silver  spoon  than 
when  he  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  the  Voyaguers.  Life 
in  this  little  village  seemed  to  offer  him  the  only  kind  of 
exritenient  he  desired — the  continual  surprise  of  the  pure- 
ly picturesque— and,  wiih  his  usual  good-fortune,  he  was  not 
disappointed.  An  artist  who  could,  in  one  evening,  seethe 
return  of  the  fishing  boats  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Guenn,  Thymert  and  Hervc  Rodellec  was  indeed  to  becon^ 
gratulated,  and  no  one  better  realized  the  fact  than  Hamor 
himself. 

Guenn  is  artisti(*aUy  perfect,  and  is  never  so  striking  as  in 
contrast  with  the  artist.  TFer  individuality  is  no  less  in- 
t4?n»e  than  his.  and,  like  him,  she  seems  to  have  absolute 
control  over  her  own  life.  Guenn  was  too  resistant  and  un- 
trained ever  to  gain  the  reputation  for  ''heart''  which  so 
persistently  clung  to  Hamor.  It  always  seemed  more  like- 
ly that  she  took  up  the  cudgels  rath(»r  out  of  her  keen  en- 
joyment of  a  skirmish  than  from  good  will  towards  the 
weaker  party.     In  her  simjjh*  way  she  was  a  more  eager 

character  student  than  the  artist  ;  and.  i)artl  v  bv  her  knowl- 

I.        •      • 

edge  of  human  nature  and  i)artly  by  her  undoubted  supe- 
riority over  the  peasants  and  tisher  folk,  ruled  Plouvenec 
royally.  Hamor,  too,  (*ould  mauage  things  at  his  own 
pleasure,  but  gained  his  ascendency  by  sui)pressing  the 
force  of  will  which  Guenn  a.sserted,  and  showing  only  the 
more  amiable  side  of  his  ])ersonality.  Through  him 
Guenn  learned  of  a  world  beyond  the  little  village 
which  had  alreadv  becouie  too  small  foi'  her  bound- 
less  activity.  She  was  not  ambitious,  and  could  not  have 
lived  away  from  her  Breton  home  ;  but  sh«»  needed  the  con- 
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stant  excitement  of  her  little  triumphs  which  would  harclJr 
have  staid  fresh  much  longer.     *' Monsieur''  who  was  so 
kind  and  who  "needed  her  beauty ''  made  her  life,  for  the 
time,  perfect ;  and  lier  love  was  as  much  for  the  new  expe- 
riences which  he  had  brought  her  as  for  Hamor  himself. 
Her  feeling  for  him  was  quite  different  from  her  respect 
for  the  cure,  her  awe  of  her  uncanny  brother,  Nannie  or 
her  patronizing  affection  for  the  villagers  ;  still  it  seemed 
rather  reverence  than  love  until  she  lealized  that  with  him 
departed  every    possibility   which  made   life  endurable. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  ordinary  heroine  about  Guenn, 
and  we  are  more  inclined  to  think  of  her  as  we  do  of  Un- 
dine or  Hans  Andersen's  little  Mermaid  than  as  intensely 
human,  as  she  undoubtedly  is. 

And  how  came  Hamoi'  to  represent  so  much  to  a  wild  lit- 
tle maiden  whose  first  instinct  towards  him  was  of  dislike! 
Well,  he  wanted  it  and  he  was  a  man  who  always  got  what 
he  wanted.  He  is  one  of  those  people  whose  success  in  life 
is  never  quite  clearly  understood,  except  by  themselves. 
Hamor  thoroughly  believed  in  himself,  not  in  his  abilities, 
but  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  chai'acter  and  his  power  to 
properly  control  his  life  in  accordance  with  it.  Otiier  peo- 
ple's characters  he  studied  as  he  did  their  faces,  from  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view  ;  but  he  ne\  er  allowed  his  psycho- 
logical studies  to  trouble  him  anymore  than  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  kept  awake  nights  by  the  haunting  faces  of 
his  models.  Self-analysis  was  a  duty,  and  therefore  quite 
another  matter  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  wa«  a  stem  phy- 
sician and  allowed  himsc^lf  no  days  of  grace  in  which  to  rest 
from  the  rigid  clisciY)line  he  had  prescribed.  He  had  the 
rare  virtue  of  unfailing  industry,  and,  whether  brusque  or 
civil,  did  all  for  the  gloiy  of  art.  With  himself  Hamor 
dealt  severely  though  honestlv,  while  with  others  he  was 
inclined  to  be  lenient  and  unccmsciously  perfidious. 

Hamor  s  gentle  treatment  of  mankind  in  general  was  not 
entirely  the  result  of  policy.     He  really  liked  the  peopte 
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IS  kind  to,  only  he  wanted  them  to  '*  obliterate"  them- 
s  wlien  he  had  no  use  foi-  them.  He  prided  himself 
nly  on  being  at  ease  on  any  social  level  whatever,  but 

being  able  to  make  that  level  his  own  for  the  time, 
he  did  with  the  most  rharming  grax^e.  With  the  Plouv- 
iishermen  he  ''wore  liis  beret  down  among  their  b6- 
liis  sabots  down  among  their  sabots,"  and  in  oonse- 
pe  got  entirely  into  the  spirit  of  their  life  without  hav- 
ny  real  sympathy  with  it.  In  short,  he  knew  how  to 
tivate"  ])eople,  to  penetrate  deeply  into  their  lives  and 

at  all  that  is  best  in  them  without  sacritieing  his  own 
mality  in  the  slightest  degree.     Just  how  he  did  this 

remain  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  It  takes  a  long 
to  even  tind  out  that  such  people  are  taking  more  than 
are  giving,  and  as  we  watch  them  oahnly  appropriat- 
he  aflFecrtion  so  freely  offered  on  all  sides,  we  have  to 
'ss  that  they  have  a  sort  of  divine  right  to  it,  and  that 
is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  join  in  the  universal 
ige. 

ejiu  has  no  moral.  It  is  simply  the  story  of  a  situa- 
'or  which  no  (me  was  to  blame,  of  which  the  outcome 
is  inevitable  as  sad.  Tht»  tragic  figure  is  not  (luenn 
livmert.  The  contrast  b(»tween  Ilamor  and  the  earn- 
Tianly  cure  of  the  Ijjinnions  could  hardly  be  stronger. 
I)riest,  like  Hamor,  had  no  small  share  of  trie  guide- 
►sopher-and -friend  quality,  which  makes  menacknowl- 
i  leaders.  He  was.  perhaps,  no  more  stri(*t  in  living 
)  his  ideal  st^nidard  than  the  artist,  but  Thvmert\s  life 
as  entirely  for  others  as  Ilamor  s  for  himself ;  and, 
'd  in  such  diffen»nt  circu instancies,  and   working  for 

different  ends,  even  tlu»ir  points  of  similarity  give 
ing  differences.  Thymert  stiidied  the  characters  of 
*s  that  he  might  better  know  how  to  help  them,  but 
content  to  regulate  his  own  simi)le  life  by  his  keen 
I  of  right  and   wrong.     Ilamor,   reading  his  Virgil  in 
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leisure  moments  with  a  tender,  poetical  sorrow  for  the  iniis* 
fortunes  of  Aeneas,  is  quite  a  different  figure  from  the  Bret".<;// 
priest,  pacing  his  little  chapel  in  a  storm,  and  reciting  t-he 
majestic  verses  of  his  only  poet.     Still,  the  latter  is  the 
more  dignified  even  when  stopping  a  fight  or  hurrying 
through  vespers. 

After  all,  GiLenn  is  a  story  more  likely  to  suggest  ques- 
tions than  to  answer  them.     Whether  charming  people  are 
morally  responsible  for  their  unsought  influence  over  oth- 
ers we  cannot  presume  to  decide  ;  neither  can  we  insist  that 
the  man   with  frank  and  genial  countenance  shall  draw 
thereon  the  lines  of  villainy  with  burnt  cork,  until  such 
times  as  he  can  cultivate  a  conscience  to  match.  We  should 
have  a  solitjiry  time  if  we  began  banishing  from  society  every 
one   who  unconsciously   destroys  others'   i^eace  of  mind. 
There  must  always  be  many  suchst;ories  as  Guenn's,thougVi 
few  will  be  so  charmingly  told  as  Miss  Howard's  tale  of  th^ 
little  fisher  girl,  ''  a  wave  on  the  Breton  coast.''     That  hei 
experieni^e  wa.s  not  solitary  makes  it  none  the  less  pathetic, 
and  the  question  i*ecurs  as  we  close  the  book,    '  was  a  little 
art  worthy  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  nature  ?' 


gflitors^  ^nhlt. 


Amou^  other  attractions,  A^assar  has  a  lake  avaihible  for 
ating.  We  rejoice  in  this  knowledge,  for  we  have  a  pas- 
)n  for  out-of-door  exercise,  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
rrying  to  the  verge  of  folly,  except  for  the  restraining 
monitions  of  those  who  have  our  i)hysical  welfare  deeply 
heart.  But,  seriously,  many  of  us  would  spend  on  the 
ee  the  time  which  we  have  been  recommended  to  devote 
exercise,  ex(*ept  for  an  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
Itv.  Most  skaters  find  it  hard  to  skate  on  ice  w^hich  is 
ing  cut  int^)  cubes  and  hauled  olf.  If  one  wishes  to 
ate,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  go  into  the  ice-houses 
r  the  needful  ice.  We  think  of  the  ice-crejim  to  come, 
d  are  silent ;  but  we  see  loads  of  ice  vanishing  down  Ool- 
ite avenue  to  furnish  other  ice-houses,  and  cannot  repress 
smile  at  the  thought  of  Vassar  s  little  lake  being  a  source 
profit ;  nor  can  we  rei)ress  a  sigh  at  the  lost  skating, 
^hich  must  it  he  i  We  would  not  willingly  embarrass 
assar  s  iinances,  but  we  should  like  to  skate. 


Ir  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  are  more  (character 
♦etches  produced,  as  a  result  of  our  (yollege  essay  work, 
an  any  other  kind  of  composition.  The  fact  is  significan- 
•rause  it  points  to  the  taste  for  a  sixM'ial  kind  of  intellect- 
U  effort.  The  mania  for  analysis  i)ervades  everything 
Id  everybody  from  the  ambitious  Pieparatory,  who  has 
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heard  of  a  chanicter  sketch  and  wants  to  write  one  bef^iv 
she  knows  what  it  means,  to  the   Senior  who,  having  ana- 
lyzed her  own  brightness,  finds  that  th^  proper  field  for  its 
exercise  is  the  analysis  of  somebody's  else  brightness.    Onr 
stories  are  analyzed  to  the  point  of  distra(?tion  for  the  read- 
ers ;  attempts  at  descri])tion  result  in  a  photogmi)h  of  the 
beholder's  emotions,  and  our  narratives  are  all  relations  of 
thoughts,  not  events.    Now^  self-examination  is  very  profit- 
able, and  examination  of  somebody  else  is  very  pleasant, 
but  whv  should  we  not  have,  in  the  wav  of  variety,  some- 
thing  objective  and  si)ontaneous  ;   something  made  up  of 
threads  which  we  do  not  try  to  unravel  \ 


Everybody  and  everything  seems  to  ''keep"  Sunday  in 
some  wav  or  otlier.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  believe  in 
giving  free  scope  for  the  i)racti(*e  of  all  theories — in  so  far 
as  they  interfere  with  the  reasonable  desires  of  no  one  else. 
But  we  have  some  pet  ideas  concerning  Sunday.  We  have 
been  taught  to  (*onsider  it  a  day  of  rest,  and  who  can  rest 
if  she  is  uncomfortable  \  We  can  forgive  the  girl  next  door 
who  reads  aloud  during  the*  entire  afternoon  :  we  have  a 
charitable  feeling  toward  the  one  who  thrums  upon  her 
guitar  or  banjo  ;  we  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  student  who 
revels  in  pop  corn-and  mo-  (we  beg  pardon,  that  is  forbid- 
den, and  so,  of  (*ourse,  no  one  does,);-  -yes,  w^e  can  stiindall 
this,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  chai)el  stejim-pipes,  w^e  i'el)eL 
Those  steam  pipes  that  have  nothing  to  do  during  six  days 
in  the  w^eek,  musit  thev  rest  on  Sunday,  too  ?  Truly  if  von 
give  all  but  an  inch,  that  will  be  taken.  Can  we  not  have 
enough  warmed,  fresh  air  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  morning 
to  render  shawls  superfiuous  ^ 
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"'Do  you  ever  find  anything  for  the  Miscellany  in 
eref  asked  a  friend  the  other  day  as  we  passed  by  the 
xlest,  green  box  lal)elled  '  Vassar  3fiscella?i7/,'  We 
:ied  her  ignorance  but  envied  her  faith  in  human  nature. 
►ssil)ly  she  thouglit  that  the  demand  of  literaiy  aspirants 
•  some  conveiuently-placed  receptacle  for  effusions  had 
en  the  cause  of  this  particuhir  tin  box's  existence.  It 
ly  luive  been  in  some  pre-histoi*i(i  age  of  the  Miscellany^ 
t  whatever  caused  this  effect  it  lias  not  in  turn  been  the 
^ans  of  producing  a  fiood  of  literary  eifusions.  Where 
^.  the  writers?  The  numerous  changes  in  the  Eng- 
h  Department  have  tiiken  from  it  the  character  of 
?dium  l)etvveen  essayist  and  editor  whi(;h  it  has  possessed 
p  so  long  a  time.  We  know  quite  well  that  it  has  not 
ly  changed  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  new  scheme  of 
jrk,  by  materially  chiinging  the  nature  of  their  subjects, 
Ls  diminished  the  number  of  essavs  suitable  for  the  Mis- 
llany.  This  has  inevitably  produced  a  dearth  of  mate- 
al  which  we  regret,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reme- 
\\  In  many  colleges,  all  i)ublications  are  furnished  with 
tides  prepared  for  tluit  purjxise  alone  ;  the  suitable  ones 
re  taken,  all  others  declined.  It  mav  be  too  mu(^h  to  ex- 
ect,  but  may  we  not  h()i)e  that,  in  consideration  of  the  reflex 
ifluence  of  such  work,  there  will  be  some  venturesome 
pirits  here  to  make  a  trhil  of  such  work  i  Write  a  review 
f  one  of  the  many  late,  iM)pular  novels,  a  character 
ketch  of  an  earlv  friend,  write  anvthing,  only  write.  We 
I)eak  on  higher  tlum  an  editor's  authority  when  we  say 
hat  8uch  work  will  materially  aid  in  general  essay  work, 
''or  the  sake  of  the  MisctUaity^  for  the  sake  of  tlie  soon 
mt  going  and  in-comiug  Hoards,  write  and  send  the  result, 
•Jionvmouslv  if  vou  are  over-modest,  to  meet  a  warm  re- 
option  from  the  Miscellany  editors. 
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Can  it  be  true  that  music  has  no  power  over  Vassar 
breasts  i    We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  tidmit  such  a  la- 
mentable state  of  affairs ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  we 
pjace  ceitain  branches  of  St.  Cecilia's  art  above  others  in 
the  scale  of  excellence.     We  have  already  given  expression 
to  our  dislikes  of  banjos  and  guitars  when  used  promiscu- 
ously by  unskilled  hands.   We  had  no  overweening  affection 
for  the  owl,  which  for  a  few  short  weeks  did  its  best  to 
sooth    our  slumbers:  and  now,  hardened  creatures  that 
we  are,  we  raise  our  faint  voice  against  the  piercing  howl  of 
the  cat  which  nightly  haunts  our  corridors.     Our  dreams 
of  home  are  shattered  by  heart-rending  shrieks  which  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  small  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  all  the  infants  of  our  acquaintance  are  being 
put  to  death  in  the  next  room.     Thus  in  our  half-awake 
condition  we  ourselves  are  suffering  tortures  until  the  rais- 
ing of  a  corridor  window,  and  thevoice  of  a  friend  crying 
'  scat '  recall  us  to  our  senses.     Horace  has  sung  the  praise 
of  Orpheus,  who  by  his  magic  skill  caused  the  oaks  of  the 
forest  to  follow  in  his  train,  but  whose  pen  can  do  justice 
to  the  music  J  of  the  cat,  whi(*h  can  (*all  a  sleepy  girl  from 
her  rest  ?    With  the  return  of  consciousness,  we  are  relieved 
from  anxiety  on  the  score  of  our  small  friends,  but  as  we 
realize  the  true  ctiuse  of  the  disturbance,  what  a  flood  of 
anger  rushes  in  upon  our  souls  I     Again  silence  reigns  and 
we  are  soothed  into  slumber  only   to   be  awakened  by  a 
groan  of  agony  from  a  room-mate.     We  start  up,  eagerly 
enquiring  the  cause  of  the  out-break.     ''Oh,  that  cat'' is 
the  all -sufficient  reply.     At  the  return  of  the  irrepressible 
feline,  we  see  our  fail*  drejims  take  their  flight,  leaving  ns 
to  misery  and  to  cats. 


#•» 
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HOMli:  MATTERS. 


As  the  Physical  Sciences  constitute  one  of  our  most  poj)- 
!ar  ami  prosperous  departments,  all  friends  of  the  college 
ill  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  increased  facilities  of  our 
laboratory.  This  year's  i)urchases  have  been  chiefly  in 
le  line  of  instruments  for  the  precise  measurement  of  elec- 
icity.  They  are  the  following  sensitive  and  beautiful  gal- 
mometers ; — an  Astatic  of  High  Resistance  made  by  El- 
3tt  Bros.,  London :  a  (langain  Tangent ;  a  very  accurate 
ne  ;  and  a  Thompson- s  Mirror.  These  instruments  in  ad- 
ition  to  our  old  ones  give  us  a  fine  set  for  measuring  cur- 
^nts. 

We  also  add  to  our  list  for  detecting  and  measuring 
atic  electricity  a  delicate  Mascart's  Quadrant  electrometer 
ade  by  Ruhmkorif,  of  Paris,  with  its  scale  for  reflection 
ad  its  commutator  complete  ;  and,  for  measuring  the  capac- 
V  of  condensers,  a  One-third  Microfarad  from  Elliot  Bros. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  new  building  in  1880,  additions 
)  our  facilities  for  the  study  of  chemistry  have  been  con- 
:antlv  made.  The  Laboratorv  course  has  been  extended 
>  three  semesters  instead  of  being  confinefl  to  a  part  of 
^'o  as  in  former  times.  Fine  balances  made  by  Becker, 
nd  apparatus  for  determining  Specific  Gravity,  including 
lie  Westphal  and  Joly  balances,  together  with  gas  furn- 
aces for  melting  and  oxidizing,  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
Jtudents.  Very  recently  a  sei)arate  room  has  been  devoted 
to  quantitative  analvsis  with  tables  furnished  with  everv- 
thing  needful  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of  Chemistry. 


COLLEOK  NOTKS. 


The  committee  for  Founder  s  Day  has  been  elected,  with 
Miss  Shoecraft  as  chairman 

Professor  Hinkel  addressed  Qui  Vict^  Jan.  19. 
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Professor  Mitchell  addressed  tlie  T.  and  M.  Club,  Jan. 
19. 

The  reguhir  meeting  of  tlie  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry 
was  held  Jan.  20.     Mr.  Ziegenfuss  addressed  the  society. 

The  (lay  of  prayer  for  Colleges,  which  oi^curred  Jan.  31, 
was  observed  as  usual.  Dr.  Beh rends,  of  Brooklyn,  con- 
ducted the  morning  services. 

The    Exoteric   Society,    together  with  some  privileged   , 
friends,  enjoyed  a  masquerade  party  in  the  Lyceum,  Feb. 
2. 

The  following  officers  have  l)een  elect^l  for  the  present 
semester :  '  ; 

Junior  class. — President,  Miss  Shattuck  ;  Vice  Presi-  < 
dent,  Miss  J.  Ricker;  Secretary,  Miss  Gould;  Treasurer,  ; 
Miss  Cochran.  ! 

Sophomore  chuss. — President,  Miss  South  worth  ;  A>e 
President,  Miss  Foster;  Secrretary,  Miss  Sweetzer;  TreJis- 
urer.  Miss  Moir. 

Freshman  class. — President,  Miss  Anderson  ;  Alee  Pres 
ident,  Miss  Amory  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Skinner ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Mai  one  v. 

Qui  ^'ive  re-elected  the  officers  of  the  fii-st  semester. 

T.  &  M.  Club. — Manager,  Miss  Hiscock  ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Miss  A.  (loldstine. 

Alpha  —President,  Miss  Mitchell ;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Starkweather;  Secretary,  Miss  Ferris;  Treasurer,  Mis* 
Back. 

Beta.— President,  Miss  Chapnum  ;  Vice  President,  Jl^* 
L.  K.  Smith;  Secretary,  Miss  Ileyer;  Treasurer,  Miss  fi^' 

iiig. 
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>elta. — President,  Miss  Griffith  ;  Vice  President,  Miss 
T  ;  Secretary  and  Treasiirei\  Miss  Botsford. 

xcteric. — President,  Miss  Nassau  ;  Vice  Presid^^nt, 
8  Marchand  ;  Secretary,  Miss  CV)ffr()th  ;  Trea*surer,  Miss 
W.  Patterson. 

* 

.  fa<*t  to  prove  that  History  is  not  an  unnecessary  study  : 
ntei'esteil  listener  t^)  Mr.  Arnold's  recent  lecture  asked 
fatthew  and  Benedi(*t  Arnold  were  brothers. 

[iss  Isabelle  Mulford,  from  the  Normal  School  in  'lYen- 
.  N.  J-,  is  teacher  of  Botany. 

.mong  a  number  of  books  re<*ently  added  to  the  library 
Dr.  Bitter's  Mvsir  in.  KntiUmd  and  J/z/.v/c  in  America. 


PEllSONALS. 

'72. 
[iss  Brace  has  returned  from  Kurope. 

'77. 

aura  VVylie  is  teachirijLr  in  ^fisses  Storer  and  Liii)ton\s 
ool  in  Cincinnati. 

larah  F.  Sheppard  ha.s  been  chosen  to  lill  tlie  i)lace  in  the 
glish  Department  left  vacant  by  Miss  Jordan. 

'88. 

MaiTied,  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  .fan.  2H,  Caroline  Curtiss   to 
hnQuincy  Adams  Johnson. 

Married,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  3,  AdMe  Dean  to  Mr.  llollin 
atson. 
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The  following  students  have  visited  the  College  during 
the  past  month :  Miss  Braislin,  '81  ;  Mrs.  Rouse-Beh- 
rends,  '77  ;  Miss  Cutler ;  Mrs.  Dean-Matson. 


♦>» 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  current  AUxvnt-^ 
is  0.  B.  Frothingham's  discussion  of  the  pulpit,  the  pres^ 
and  ^X'^  stage, — three  popular  educfators,  so  like  and  yet 
unlike.  Tlie  business  of  the  pulpit  is  to  promulgate  abft* 
lute  ethics,  and  to  show  how  they  are  to  be  practically  a; 
plied  in  our  every  day  life  ;  that  of  the  stage  is,  not  to 
fuse  information  concerning  moral  sentiment,  but  to  mal^^ 
such  morality  as  exists  nppreciated,  and  to  recommend  it 
by  all  the  means  at  its  command  ;  while  the  press, — XsmTMlX 
we  hope  that  all  will  read  the  article  for  themselv&s^. 
"  Newport ''  creeps  on,  but  not  apace.  Another  good  thirs-^ 
is  ''  A  Visit  to  South  Carolina  in  1800,"  bv  Edward  G. 
son.  Tn  reading  the  revi(»w  of  Mr.  Crawford's  ''  To 
ward,"  one  who  has  read  the  work  (?an  scarely  help  woK^" 
dering  if  the  Atlantic  does  not  intend  to  pay  the  author  fc."^r 
his  *' Roman  Singer,''  in  puffs.  The  shortness  of  the  essa^i^s 
in  the  Contributors'  Club  is  bv  far  the  best  feature  of  tk'^.e 
department. 

Many  noted  names  lend  weight  and  importance  to  the  L  ^- 
ble  of  (*on tents  of  the  F<4)ruary  Century^  either  as  subject:^ 
or  as  contributoi-s  to  the  number.  Signor  Salvini  gives  l^^-is 
"Impressions  of  Shakespeare's  '  I^^ar '  "  in  a  paper  whi^^^b 
shows  how  deeply  the  nctor  has  stu<lied  the  poet,  and  wi  ^b 
what  thought  and  elevation  of  i)urpose  he  approaches  t  Jt^ 
Shakesi)erean  drama.  ''How  Edwm  Di'ood  was  lUustrate^^^i 
unravels  much  of  the  ''mystery"  of  Dickens'  unfiuisl 
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tory,  as  it  was  partly  revealed  to  Mr.  Fildes  (who  was  the 
lustrator),  and  partly  anticipated  by  him.  In  addition  to 
16  interesting  papei^s  on  Dante  and  Keats,  there  is  an  an- 
ecdotal sketch  of  "tTiistave  Courbet,  Artist  and  Commun- 
*t/-  and  a  striking  description  of  the  militjiry  career  of 
Lieut,  (ieneral  Sheridan."  Dr.  Robinson's  remarks  in 
Open  Letters"  on  ''Artistic  Help  in  Divine  Service" 
liould  be  very  widely  read,  wliile  we  feel  sure  that  no  one 
m  overlook  the  (rharming  verses  from  the  pens  of  Mrs. 
lumett,  Sidney  Lanier,  and  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

And  the  SL  JVicJioIas^ — the  bright,  crisp,  cheery  8t, 
ncholas,  with  its  seasonable  frontispiece,  is  enough  to 
lake  the  coldest-l)looded  mortal  resigned  to  having  the 
lermometer  at  If)  ^  below  zero,  if  he  may  only  read  such 
musing  stories  of  winter  life.  We  hope  never  to  outgrow 
genuine  liking  for  the  Sainfjs-  good  things. 

For  a  young  journal,  the  Rlclimond  Lilrrary  Miscelluny 
oes  remarkably  well.  In  si)ite  of  its  want  of  conciseness, 
le  ''  Extract  from  a  Jlacheloi's  Manuscript"  is  very  good, 
he  poetry  is  all  taken  from  the  (yntury :  "  Pen-pictures 
■om  California-'  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  anarchy  of 
355,  which  thecimtributor  evidently  (^onsidei's  to  have  been 
itirely  justiliable  ;  while  '*  The  Death  of  Solomon"  is  an 
nusually  poor  attempt  at  a  joke. 

Possibly  the  Occident  will  not  agree  with  us  with  regard 
)  the  'Tamali)ais  from  Oakland,"  but  the  embodied 
lought  seems  to  us  a  gem  woiihy  of  a  licher  setting.  The 
leter  is  far  better  cal('ulat<Ml  to  bring  one's  mind  down  to 
iie  level  of  the  ''mean  and  c()mnu)n"  than  to  raise  it  to  the 
ilane  of  the  ''strong  and  true/'  With  the  exception  of  the 
aisuse  of  pronouns,  and  a  tendency  to  use  poetic  phrase- 
logy,  "The  UniversitN  Diamatic  Club''  is  well  done. 
'Longfellow"   would  hit  very  good  if  it  was  not  for  the  too 
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frequent  separation  of  noun  and  verb  ))y  the  termination  of 
a  verse. 

The  Univei-sity  of  Michigan  sends  us  two  periodicals, — 
the  Argonaut  and  the  Chronirle,  The  ideas  of  the  first  are 
good  and  sound  ;  expressed  in  terse  English,  with  an  un- 
usually small  number  of  typogi'ai>hi(»al  erroi^s. 

But  the  Chronirle  !  We  can  only  forgive  its  wail  over 
the  departure  of  the  old  year  on  the  score  of  it-s  having 
been  written  by  a  Senior  who  was  on  the  verge  of  shedding 
tears  at  the  thought  of  how  soon  he  would  lie  torn  from  the 
arms  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Tpon  no  other  hypothesis  than 
that  of  an  ineifectual  attempt  to  keep  back  the  blinding 
tears,  can  we  account  for  "drearer,  drearer,"  or  the  picture 
of  '^Time's  keen  scythe's  catching  us  a,sleep  and  summoning 
us  away."  ''Blumfusty's  Broken  Arm"  is  good — of  its* 
kind.  ''Pointers  from  Puck"  is  ex(*ellent — after  it  gets 
fairlv  started. 

If  the  Amherst  student  would  present  its  writers  witlx  * 
dictionary  or  some  other  means  of  enlarging  their  vocal>i^' 
lary,  possibly  there  might  be  a  greater  variety  and  elegaft^^ 
of  diction,  combined  with  more  difTuseness — but  we  forge*  ^» 
— "verbosity  is  cured  by  a  wide  vocabulary," — possibly     ^^ 
is  already  too  extensive.     Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  v^'^ 
will  content  ourselves  with  callinu*  attention  to  the  wit  di  ** 
played  in  both  its  poetic  and  prosaic  contents.     Bi'evit^'* 
A'ou  know,  is  the  soul  of  wit. 


Has  the  HamiltoN  IJterarfj  Monthly  a  cojiy  of  HilB-'^ 
"Science  of  Rhetoric  r*  If  so,  we  beg  him  to  study  t^^** 
book.  It  contains  many  good  things.  It  intimates  son9-  ^' 
thing  about  varietv  and  nionotonv.  It  advises  a  mixta  "^^ 
of  sentences  short,  long,  loose,  j^eriodic,  and  balanced.  J^ 
says  that  a  littlt*  connection  between  sentences  is  sometim.  ^^ 
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eat  assistance  to  the  **geiitle  reader."  We  agree  with 
However,  it  would  be  unfair  for  us  t-o  leave  the  im- 
lion  that  every  article  in  the  Lit.  is  marred  by  these 
Qg  faults ;  when  it  is  in  fa(*t  only  the  first  paper.  But 
things  do  make  a  deep  impression,  and  those  sentences 
verv  remarkable. 

,  yes  ;  we  beg  your  pardon,  LanelU  for  so  nearly  fail- 
D  notice  your  Leases.  Please  let  us  atone  for  our  pre- 
I  neglect  by  fanning  them  with  a  gentle  zephyr.  "A 
lan's  Prison''  is  a  rather  peculiar  subject  for  an  edito- 
bnt  the  article  is  verv  well  written.  ''Vacation  at  La- 
makes  some  very  good  hits.  The  rest  of  the  number 
ed  up  with  the  usual  school-girl  style  of  essays,  poetry 
okfs.  Why  will  people  persist  in  trying  to  describe 
icribable  scenerv-  i 


-♦•♦- 


i  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 

lelpfdan^  AmhetHt  iitudent^  Atlantic^  Bates'  Student^ 
*t Round  Tahh,  Berkleyanjiowdoiii  OrUmtJiriinonian^ 
^irt/^  Chaff,  Colhi/  Krho^CoUeye  Argus,  College  Press^ 
mhia  spectator,  Ada  Columhiana.  Concordiensis.C&r- 
Reriew,  Dartmouth,  Dirksoniafu  Weeklg  Enterprise, 
ilton  Coll.  Mo.,  Hamilton  Lit.,  Hartard  Adcocate, 
[Id,  Crimsan,  Lampoon,  ITarerfordian,  Illini^  Indi- 
Stvdent,  Kansas  Rerieic,  Lafagetle  Coll.  Journal, 
\ern,  Lasell  Leare.^,  Lehigh  Burr*  Mercury,  Michiffan 
maut.  Chrmiide,  Unirersitg.  Modern  Age,  JS^otre 
e  t'^cholastic,  Occident,  Penn.  Coll.  Mo..  Prihcetonian, 
mu  Lit.,Rockford  Sent.  Mag.,Rutgers  Targum,  Rich- 
i  Lit.  Misc.,  St.  Nicholas,  i<gracuse  Unicersitg  Her- 
Syracusan.  The  (lollegian.  The  Tech.,  Trinity  Tablet, 
'ergraduate.  University  Quarterhf,  IJnircrsihj  i\f/nic, 
rersity  Mar/.,  William's'  Arg<f,  AtJienauuu  Woman'' s 
aal,  Yale  Courant.  Lit.,  Neios,  Record. 


Editor*  frotn  *S4. 
VI.  F.  L*.  HrsfiET.  JuftTiNA  n.  Mbrrick. 

A.  Blancbard. 

Bti8iiie«(«  Bditora:  L.  A.  Barker.  M.  E.  Ewino 


Rdltoro  from  '85. 
R.  8.  Leonard.  L.  H.  Ooitld. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  Ol  R  DKSIRE  FOR 

GKNirs> 


Our  distrust  of  ourselves  is  nev(»r  so  ^nideiit  as  wlien  we 
try  to  establish  a  standard  bv  wliicli  our  lives  may  be 
•egulated.  In  tlie  fear  of  overestiniatinju:  our  moral  strength 
^e  hesitate  to  make  our  ideal  too  diflieult  of  attainment, 
leteiTOined  at  any  cost  to  escai)e  the  bitterness  of  having 
limed  too  high.  We  feel  keenly  that  it  is  vanity  whieh 
eads  us  to  mistake  our  better  moments  for  o!ir  avemge 
Jtateof  mind,  and  in  an  excess  of  humility  acknowledge 
>ui'selves  unworthy  to  carry  out  oui  own  asi)irations,  a  sort 
^t  self-discipline  which  might  be  salutary,  did  we  notat  once 
i^«troy  its  effect  by  priding  ourselves   ujKm    the   courage 
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which  hits  led  us  to  a<'cei)t  the  iiredeemably commonplace. 
We  fell  oui^selves  ''happy  is  he  who  soon  realizes  the  chasm 
which  lies  between  his  wishes  and  liis  powers,- '  and,  fright- 
ened at  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers,  and  unwilling  to 
abate  a  fraction  of  the  vastness  of  the  wishes,  we  count  it 
our  duty  to  impress  our  minds  with  the  idea  that  thechasiu 
is  permanent. 

Sometimes  we  shun  the  highest  standard,  not  from 
modesty,  but  from  fear  of  the  strain  of  a  life  above  that 
level  to  which  we  belong.  ''  'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star' 
is  all  very  well."  we  say,  ''but  it  hurts  the  springs,  and  we 
want  our  wagon  for  daily  use."  AVe  fear  anything  which 
may  separate  us  from  those  with  whom  we  must  live,  and 
are  as  much  ashamed  of  our  attemi)t  to  steal  the  sacred  lire 
as  if  it  were  punishable  in  the  police  court.  We  ai'e  afraid 
that  marching  through  life  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  will 
make  us  ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not  hear  the  divine 
strains,  and  think  we  have  done  wisely  when  we  try  only 
to  keep  st+^j)  with  those  nearest  us.  This  irourse,  like  all 
others  wherein  prudence  is  t  he  motive,  spares  the  present 
at  the  expense  of  the  future,  and  we  end  by  linding  that 
we  have  disregarded  the  first  law  of  our  spiritual  life — our 
continual  need  of  working  i\  ])Jtch  higher  than  our  last 
plane. 

In  this  desire  to  escrape  our  conscriousness  of  want  and 
ignorance  we  look  about  us  foi-  sfmie   power  stronger  tb^n 
ourselves.     We  want  some  force  which  can  move  others  aO^ 
control  us,  and  we  recognize  in  genius  "that  larger  throh- 
bing  of  the  common  heart"   which  is  able  to  separate  ^* 
from,  and  at  the  same  rime  coujiect  us  with  the  rest  of  l*^' 
manity.     We  would   hardly  own  that  there  is  in  this  aS^i' 
desire  to  be  better  than  John  or  Marv,  but  sav  that  we s^?^'^ 
to  look  at  their  relation  to  the  rest   of  the  world  from  tb^ 
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right  standpoint,    and  we  are  prone    to  conceive    of  tt^^' 
us  lai'ge  enough  only  for  one.     We  do   not  seek  isolati<->^ 
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3iit  rather  fhe  nice  hnljince  of  society  and  solitude  which 
^'ill  keep  us  synijmthetic  without  destroyiug  our  individu- 
ility.  In  short,  we  seek  *i:euius  a.s  nn  escape  into  another 
.vorhl  when  tliis  proves  disagreeable,  ami  imagine  it  as  a 
^ort  of  ch^ui  in  whicli  we  can  enveloj)  our  heads  and  for- 
get w  hen  our  toes  are  stepped  on. 

This  misapprehension  of  its  use  is  only  one  of  the  errors 
A'hich  we  make  about  genius.  Its  substance  seems  as  un- 
•ertain  a,s  its  offices,  and  we  c(mstantly  mistake  for  it 
springs  of  something  else,  discovered  with  a  divining-rod 
Mit  from  our  i»rivate  tjee  of  knowledge.  We  think  our 
'acuity  creative  when  it  is  (mly  api)reciative,  and  in  our 
oy  at  being  attracted  by  genius  forget  to  distinguish  be- 
ween  the  part  of  the  nuignet  and  that  of  the  rusty  nail, 
.'onscious  that  our  intellect  is  perceptive  we  think  it  also 
•onstructive,  and  cannot  be  content  that  others  have  labored 
md  we  have  entered  into  their  labors,  but  long  to  dosome- 
hing  ourselves  which  shall  be  a  power,  however  small. 
kVe  feel  the  force  of  imi)ressions,  gained  we  know  not 
vhere  ;  but  w  hen  we  try  to  exi)res8  the  ninv  meaning  they 
lave  bnmght  to  us  we  find  that  it  has  been  already  said,  so 
ve  despair  of  ever  getting  on  the  <'r<Mlit  side  of  the  world's 
K)ok.  •' Every  reascmable  man  would  give  any  i)rice  of 
louse  and  land  and  future  ])r()vision  for  comlensation,  con- 
•entration,  and  the  recalling  at  will  of  high  mental  energy,'" 
out  though  we  think  we  know  the  magic  word  which  will 
Huninum  clearer  per(*eptions  and  new  views  of  life  we  tind 
r*ither  that  the  charm  does  not  work,  or  that  the  inspini- 
tion  it  effects  is  untranslatable. 

Thus  our  very  rec<*ptivity  biM-omes  distasteful  to  us,  and 
^ve  find  it  as  hard  to  be  indebted  for  ideas  as  for  benefits  of 
rreater  commercial  value  It  is  a  hard  lesson,  but  a  very 
'seful  one  to  learn  to  sav  **  What  does  it  matter  bv  whom 
he  good  is  done  V  We  losr  sight  of  ilie  ra<"t  that  genius 
^  Valuable,  not  for  what  we  <aii  do  with  it  but  for  what  it 
'^u  do  in  us. 
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Our  desire  to  acroniplish  something  worthy  to  stand  will 
not  amount  to  much  until  our  apprenticesliip  is  over.  We 
mav  be  fitte<l  onlv  to  hold  bricks  for  others  to  build  with, 
but  that  is  at  lea.st  more  practical  than  building  unworthily 
or  planning  ca.stles  in  the  air.  The  test  of  our  sincerity  is 
a  willingness  to  go  slowly  and  humbly,  and  any  other 
course  shows  either  that  we  have  no  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  aim,  or  no  hope  of  ultimately  attaining  it.  But 
even  though  we  know  that  our  endeavor  is  hopeless  let  us 
make  our  trial  no  less  sincere,  since  in  so  doing  we  shall 
develope  the  f()r<*e  which  attends  an  earnest  purpose,  .and 
have  an  honest  failure  to  show  instead  of  a  vague  success. 
This  hammer-and-tongs  treatment  may  dispel  some  beauti- 
ful illusions.  We  are  more  likely  to  think  of  genius  as  a 
hazy  nimbus  than  an  electric  light,  but  we  shall  be  gainers 
in  the  end,  for  *'  the  true  romance  which  the  world  exists 
to  realize  is  the  transformation  of  genius  into  practical 
power."  C.  Ct.  L.  '86. 


UNCLE  WILLIAM. 


Tncle  William  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  medita- 
tively twisting  the  buckle  of  his  suspended  round  and 
round.  To  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  busy  making  apple-pies 
and  who  now  and  then  glanced  furtively  up  from  her  roll- 
ing-pin at  her  lord  and  master,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
being  taken  possession  of  by  another  of  his  idea«, — and  she 
sighed,  but  said  notliing.  Aunt  Sarah  never  said  anything. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  her  keeping  up  a  brisk  thinking 
and  while  she  brnsh(»d  up  the  hearth  with  a  turkey-wing 
and  glanced  now  and  then  into  the  oven  at  the  sputtering 
pies,  she  was  all  the  time  wondering  what  the  aforesaid 
idea  could  be.     Could  he  be  wanting  again  to  buy  a  Florida 
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orange-grove  ?  or  did  lie  want  one  of  the  solar  watches, 
which  were  advertised  for  three  dollars  and  warranted  to 
run  forever  {  or  was  he  only  devising  another  plan  for  in- 
ducing neighbor  Bowden  to  go  to  church  twice  on  Sunday  if 
''  It's  a  perfect  shame/*  Tncle  William  oft^^n  said,  •*  for  that 
man  to  go  to  just  one  service.  Ff  the  minister  s  able  to 
preach,  he's  able  t^)  go  an'  listen,  and  he's  just  turnin'  his 
back  on  his  dutv."  But  no  amount  of  co'ritation  could 
solve  the  enigma  in  Aunt  Sarah's  mind,  and  she  indignantly 
seized  the  broom  and  swept  out  doors  the  white  cat,  who 
had  been  having  a  delectable  time  un<ler  the  stove — for  she 
considered  it  most  unfortunate  that  one  of  his  ideiis  should 
have  (?ome  on  just  in  haying  time.  He  was  far  behind  the 
neighboi's  alre^idy.  Perluips  she  thouglit  she  would  be 
taken  into  confidence  if  she  staved  near  bv,  so  she  decided 
that  it  was  too  liot  to  i)ick  cunants,  as  she  had  intended, 
and  went  instead  down  cellar  to  get  the  iK)tatoes  for  dinner 
and  then  proceeded  to  jieel  them,  thougli  it  was  only  nine 
o'clock  and  there  was  no  real  neeessity  for  having  dinner 
before  half-past  eleven. 

But  still  Uncle  William  sat  with  the  legs  of  his  (;heck 
pants  crossed  and  the  arms  of  his  unbleached  shirt  folded, 
gazing  at  the  yellow  floor  as  if  he  never  expectetl  to  look 
away  again.  She  little  knew  that  a  raging  conflict  was 
going  on  in  his  mind  ;  that  a  high,  even  heroic  resolve  was 
graxlually  forming  there:  that  in  fact  he  was  thinking  to 
himself  wi^  Luthei-  did  when  he  decided  to  reform  the 
church,  "It  must  be  done."  He  nodde<l  his  head  em- 
phatically as  he  said  it  to  himself,  -a  kind  of  nod  that  he 
never  made  except  when  he  was  going  to  be  unusually  ob- 
stinate.—  for  the  good  old  man's  temporary  fits  of  firmness 
could  hardly  be  said  to  coustitutt*  what  is  called  stn»ngth  of 
charax^ter.  Pres(»ntly  he  got  up  and  strolled  slowly  out 
into  the  hot  .lulv  air  and  down  the  lant»  toward  the  hav- 
field, — and  the  look  that  Aunt  Sarah  sent  after  him  showed 
that  she  was  not  anurv,  only  hurt. 
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The  fact  was  that  as  the  men  rode  out  to  their  work  aerly 
that  morning,  sitting  on  the  sides  of  the  hay-rigging  with 
their  feet  dangling  aindessly  off  into  spare,  one  of  them, 
John  Barnes  bv  name,  caHed  out  with  a  slv  twinkle  in  his 
eye,   "  Say,  Uncle  AVilliam,  did  you  know  there  was  goin 
to  be  a  big  race  on  the  turnpike  this  arternoon  \     Abrani  is 
goin'  to  take   out  his  four-year-old,  and  sev'rl  other  good 
horses  is  goin'   to  run.     Better  come/'     And  here  a  smile 
spread  ovei*  the  whole  hay-wagon,  for  everybody  knew  what 
were  lJn(;le  Willianrs  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  racing. 
Since  that  moment,  hay  had  shrunk  into  one  of  those  insig- 
nificant pieces  of  jjroperty  which  moth   and  rust  can   cor- 
rupt, and  his  a(*tive  imagination  had  been  very  busy  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  for  stopping  this  unholy  thing.     Hef* 
knew  it  was  wiong,  of  (course.     He  did  not  stoj)  to  question- 
that  for  a  minute.     In  thetii-st  ])lace  his  father  had  thoughtr 
so,  and  7//.9  father  before   him  and  so   (m  back  through  sm 
long  line  of  (/ovenanter  ancestors,  and  he,  with  a  touchin 
confidence  in   human  nature,  wouhl    not   have  thought  \tr. 
])ossible  for  so  nuniy  go.xl  men  to  be  mistaken.     And  thei 
he  had  Scriptui'al  authr^rity  l)oth  positive  and  negative.     Fo 
do  not  the  verses.   ''The  uHMciful  man  is  merciful   to  his^ 
beast,"  and  ''  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,' 
and  others  of  the  same  kind.  i)lainly  refer  to  horse-nicinj 
and  like  disonlerly  tilings  *.     And  then  as  to  the  negativ 
evidence,  there  weiv  no  directions  given  in  the   Bible  thar 
anvbodv  should  race   horses,  aiul   no   proof  whatever  thar  _ 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  and  the   rest  evei*  engaged   in  th«^ 
j)ursuit  at  all.     In  fact,    I'licle  William  could   have  j)roverJ^ 
to  you  that  if  they  t?ver  raced  at  all  it  was  probably  a  boatT* 
race,  as  they  would  liavt*  had  better  opportunities  for  that:*" 
So  he  knew  it  was  wrong.     And  what  was  wrong  for  hin 
was  wrong  for  his  neighbor.     He  ne\er  could  have  begunr 
to  comprehend  the  tine  modern  i(h»as  about  liberty  of  coa-C 
science  and  individual  judicment.     What  was  ccmtnirv  t<^' 
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Scripture  was  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  if  it  were  all  the 
same  to  you,  Tnele  William  would  like  to  be  the  judge  of 
what  was  contrary  to  Sorii)ture. 

And  so  his  mind  workc^l  on  in  its  own  peculiar  way  until 
the  idea  covered  the  whole  universe  and  there  was  nothing 
else  left  in  it  for  him.  The  stars  might  fade  and  the  sun 
go  out,  and  they  might  wash  the  dishes  on  Sunday  now  f(u- 
all  he  cared,  but  stoj)  this  horse-racing  he  would  and  should. 
He  grew  excited  and  i»it<^hed  such  great  forkfulls  of  hay 
up  on  the  load  that  the  men  looked  on  in  astonishment, 
and  even  the  oxen,  a^s  he  darted  from  one  hav-cook  to  an- 
other,  maxily  brandishing  his  pit<'h-foi*k,  gazed  on  inquir- 
ingly as  if  they  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  matter  if 
it  were  perfectly  convenient  to  tell.  The  religious  fervor  (U 
his  mind  waxed  and  grew.  He  was  getting  up  to  the  heroic 
pitch  and  felt  like  Craumer  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  and 
John  Rogers  and  all  the  other  inflammable  brethren.  Me 
rode  home  in  stiitec^n  the  load  of  sweet-smelling  hay,  down 
the  long  lane  where  the  wheels  sank  into  the  well-worn 
ruts,  through  the  bars  whi(^h  always  <*aught  two  great 
wisps  of  hay  on  their  high  posts,  and,  as  the  oxen,  with 
a  mighty  tug,  pulled  their  burden  througli  the  open  door  of 
the  great  old  bam,  I  don't  know  whether  the  (»reak  of  the 
wheels  sounded  to  him  more  like  the  slow  rumble  of  a  cart 
carrying  a  hero  to  execution,  or  like  the  rolling  of  chariot- 
wheels,  coming  to  bear  home  a  triumi)hant  saint. 

The  dinner  he  ate  that  day  was  the  glorified  essence  of  a 
dinner,  for  salt  pork,  boiled  potatoes  and  api)le-i)ie  had  the 
ethereal  tlavor  of  the  milk  of  Paradise.  The  grim  silence 
of  Aunt  Samh  who  treated  him  with  cold  neglect  and  paid 
marked  attention  to  the  liired  man,  he  did  not  even  notice. 
He  never  knew  whv,  but  he  found  himself  mechanicallv 
saying  over  and  over  the  words  of  Abraham  where  he  en- 
treat's  the  Ijord  not  to  destroy  Sodom,  if  peradventure  ten 
righteous  men  should  be  found  there.     There  came  a  feeling 
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of  mingled  awe  and  resignation  ovei'  his  mind  as  bethought 
of  the  abandoned  wickedness  of  the  world  about  him  and 
he  glanced  unconsciously  out  of  the  window  at  the  great 
elm  that  stood  before  the  house,  wondering  if  it  would  do 
for  the  lidgepole  of  an  ark,  in  case — well,  if  anything 
should  happen. 

When  Aunt  Sarah  went  to  the  back-door  to  scrape  some 
potato-skins   from    the    dinner-plate    on  which   they  had 
been  collected,  slie  saw  Peter,  the  old,  white  horse,  already 
harnessed  to  the  still  older  family  carriage,  and  Uncle  Wil-  . 
liam  clambering  in.     Aunt  Sarah  did  not  say  anything.     She 
never  did.     But  1  wai-nmt  from  the  look  that  spread  over 
her  face,  that    she  was  mentally  repeating  to  herself  some 
unkind   sentiment  about    '  shiftlessness  being  bred   in  the 
bone."     Meanwhile  l'ji(»le  William  jogged   along  down  th^? 
road  towai'd    the   turnpike.     The   white   locks   that   hung 
down  from    under  his   ancient  silk  hat  were   slightly  dis- 
hevelled and  the  worn  reins  liunglooselv  from  hisTveather- 
beaten  hands.     Hut  there  wis  no  danger  of  Peters  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  driver  s  frame  of  mind,  for  the 
family  caniage  was  no  light  burden  for  Peter  to  bear  along 
his  path  of  life.     If  I'nclc*  William    iiad  really  needed  au 
ark,  he   could   have    made  this  over   into  one  with    little 
trouble.     He  would  only  have   to  board    up  the  front  an.d 
the  two  windows,  and  i)erliaps  use  a   little  pitch  or  rosin- 
The  roof  was  high  and  sui>i)()rted  by  two  pillars   in  fron^ 
^nd  the  r(*st  of  the  way  by  the  well-stuffed  and  upholstere-^ 
sides  of  the  vehicle.     There  were  little  window^s  in  it,  an»- 
at  convenient  distances  w<m(»  fastened  broad  stRips  to   puii: 
one's  arms   through    in   case   of  an  emergency,   and  tht^ 
there  was  the  little   roun<l    seat  fastened  in   the   middles 
the  large  one  for  the  cliild.  which  wa,s  generally  multipli^^ 
bv  three  at  least. 

Old   Mrs.   Harnes  droi)pe<l  her  knitting-work  and  hastn:! 
ly  adjusted    h^r  si)ectacles   in    her  eagerness  to  see   wL 
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s  passing.  Old  Mrs.  Barnes  lived  in  the  little  weather- 
it^n  house  with   the  white  front  stoop  and  picket-fence. 

wonder  whose  team  that  is''  she  exclaimed  to  her 
ighter  Mary  as  she  caught  the  solemn  rumble  of  the 
lily  carriage  far  down  the  road  "  I  declare,  if  it  ain't 
illiam  Barnes  goin*  off  in  hayin'  time.  It  do  beat  all 
K  somn  folks  manage,"  and  she  put  the  end  of  her  knit- 
g  needle  back  into  its  goose-quill  sheath  and  again  de- 
ed her  whole  attention  to  her  grey  woollen  stocking. 
int,  all  unconscious  that  moi-tal  man  had  anything  to 
'  against  him.  Uncle  William  proceeded  with  the  look  of 
ivenly  self-satisfaction  illuminating  his  peaceful  face. 
?sently  he  arrived  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  turnpike,  and, 
er  stopping  a  moment  to  survey  the  field  of  action,  as  a 
diator  would  gaze  over  the  arena  or  a  general  over  a 
Kspective  battlefield,  he  picked  up  the  reins  again  and 
rgestively  mentioned  to  Peter  that  he  would  like  to  go 
The  turnpike  was  about  a  mile  long,  a  broad,  smooth 
d  win(iing  slightly  around  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  an 
•ellent  place  for  racing  as  the  young  men  well  knew, 
cle  William  rode  the  whole  length  of  it,  never  onc^ 
ncing  at  the  wild  roses  that  waved  with  the  waving  grass 
ng  the  roadside,  nor  even  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  hills  on 

left  where  his  own  sheep  were  daintily  nibbling  the 
)rt,  stunted  grass,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  point 
)rtlv  in  advance  of  Peters  ears,  where  he  saw  Heaven 
i  the  rewards  given  to  those  who  have  done  what  they 
lid. 

The  racers,  who  began  to  assemble  shortly  after,  stood 
11  in  surprise  to  see  the  old  man  with  an  uncommonly 
et ''  expression  of  countenance  go  solemnly  driving  from 
t»  end  of  the  turnpike  to  the  other,  then  turn  around  and 
driving  just  tus  solemnly  back.  But,  when  if  did  dawn 
their  benighted  consciousness  what  he  was  up  to,  a  uni- 
"sal  grin  spread  like  wild-fire  over  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
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and  then  a  prolonged  lioot  rose  on  the  warm  afternoon  air 
and  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  grassy  sides  of  King's 
hill.  They  were  young  men  mostly  with  rough,  unkempt 
hair  and  honest,  freckled  faces,  farmers'  lads  who  want^  a 
half  holiday  in  the  short  interval  between  getting  in  the 
hay  and  beginning  on  the  wlieat  harvest.  The  animals 
they  rode  mnged  all  the  way  from  the  old  raw-boned, 
lantern- jaw^ed  farm-horse  down  to  the  skittish,  fuzzy  three- 
year-old  colt  with  terror  in  his  eye  and  burdocks  in  his 
tail.  As  for  their  saddles  and  bridles  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  went  without  the  fonner  articles  with  a  noble 
resignation  and  supi)lied  the  place  of  the  latter  with  rope 
halters  or  cast-oflf  bits  of  strap.  A  few  middle-aged  farm- 
ers too,  were  to  be  seen  among  the  crowd  and-  quite  a  num- 
ber of  old,  weazened,  dried-up  bits  of  humanity  weretot- 
t>ering  around  on  their  anything  but  reliable  legs. 

But  meanwhile  there  was  Uncle  William  steadfastly  pur- 
suing the  path  of  righteousness,  and  I'ncle  Willhim  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  ride  on  the  i)ublic  high  road  as  long 
as  he  chose.  And  not  one  of  them  would  have  ventured  to 
harm  him  in  any  way,  for  the  benevolent,  well-to-do,  good- 
natured  old  man  had  done  them  all  manv  a  fjivor. 

''As  nigh  as  1  can  calculate  the  old  gentleman  intends  to 
keep  this  'ere  up,''  remarked  one  Josei)h  Jenkins,  a  with- 
ered little  man  who  looked  (exactly  like  a  chimpanzee,  to 
Aaron  Seeley,  his  neighbor. 

'*  Well,  r  dunno  as  we  can  hinder  him,"  philosophically 
replied  that  worthy,  taking  his  pii)e  from  his  mouth  and 
blowing  some  thin,  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  out  into  the 
transparent  air. 

Thev  made  remarks  to  I'jicle  William,  these  worldly- 
minded  men,  everv  time  he  came  past  them.  Thev  were 
facetious  remarks  most  of  them,  reflections  as  to  Uncle 
William's  religious  convictions,  ccmjectures  as  to  whether 
he  had  come  out  to  take  part  in  the  race,  and  most  unkind 
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\o  Ppt^r  s  personal  appearance.  But  not  one  of 
ranres  could  mount  to  that  serener  air  whither 
illiam's  soul  had  winded  it«  flight ;  they  only 
)n  his  outer  ear  and  passed  away.  Tlie  look  of 
•  solemnity  upon  his  face  was  caused  only  by  the 
adness  within  his  own  bosom.     The  world  would 

easier  witli  Uncle  William  if  he  hadn't  had  so 
ponsibility.  But  he  was  one  of  those  people 
)vidence  has  nuide  responsible  for  the  sins  of  other 
1  it  soniHtimes  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  not 
rider  the  weight  of  his  wife's  transgressions,  and 
ens'  and  the  hijvd  men's  and  the  neighbors', 
le  long,  hot,  summer  afternoon  he   travelled  up 

the  turnpike,  looking  neither  to   the  right  hand 

left,  until  the  ra(*ei-s  grew  tired  of  irony  and 
n  out  with  sarcasm,  and  quietly  dropped  away 
e. 

le  sun  went  down,  and  a  slight  breeze  rose,  and 
m's  task  was  done.  And  of  all  **  earth's  saints 
5  rare"    whose   stones  have  been   said   or  sung 

l)egan  I  think  Uncle  William  was  the  happiest 
:ed  home  in  the  dim,  mysterious  dusk  of  that 
fc.  A  few  faint  stars  twinkled  at  him  approv- 
1  Heaven,  the  odors  brought  by  stniy  breezes 
hav  fields  were  like  whiffs   from   the  shores   of 

Blest,  and  all  the  crickets  and  peepers  and  tree- 
ind  to  have  united  theii*  voices  in  one  triumphant 
is  praise.  The  contlict  was  over  in  his  soul  now, 
resolves  were  all  unstrung  and  his  mind  was  com- 
From  the  sublime  heights  where  it  had  been  all 
t  uj)on  the  grateful  sense  of  consc^ious  virtue, 
rl  well-nigh  spent  he  leaned  back  in  the  family 
>  taste  such  joys  as  never  conu*  except  when  the 
mg  and  the  body  tired  rmt,  while  the  darkness 
nd  deei)ened  around  him.  and  the  things  of  this 
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world  became  but  shaclowv  unrealities,  for  the  trees  al 
the  road  were  only  whispering  spectres  and  Pet^r  a  w! 
and  ghostly  phantom,  <»arrying  him  someh(»w  away  fi 
the  shams  of  time  into  the  certainties  of  eternity. 

Contrary  to  her  usual  custom  Aunt  Sarah  did  say  so 
thing  when  she  looked  up  from  her  knitting-work  and  s 
Uncle  William- s  serene  face  appearing  at  the  kitchen  d( 
But  all  she  said  was — and  the  remark  was  given  in 
usual  business-like  tone  without  any  trace  of  reproact 
her  voice.  '' John  and  I  t-ended  to  the  chores.  I  mill 
Durham  and  Spotted  and  Ijong-Legs  and  Texjis.'"  S 
enough.  Uncle  William  had  forgotten  all  a,bout  the  cow 
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When  .'Eneas  lands  on  the  shores  of  Tyre  after  his  I 
and  stormy  voyage,  he  and  his  companions  st^rt  out, 
are  told,  like  all  tourists,  to  see  the  sights.  They  clin 
hill  which  overlooks  the  city  and  promises  to  afford  tl 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  phtce  :  they  stand  on  it«si 
mit  and  look  down  upon  the  picture  of  living  industry 
labor  before  them.  :Eneas  is  lost  in  admiration,  and,  &' 
stands  gJizing  at  th(^  lofty  towers  and  thinking  of  the 
ference  between  thtmi  and  Ids  native  Troy,  lying  so  \o\ 
ruins,  he  is  suddenly  wrapped  in  a  cloud,  and,  unseei 
carried  down  into  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  He  en 
the  lofty  and  beautiful  temple  of  Dido,  which  seems  tol 
a  very  bewilderment  of  magniiiceuf^e  and  art.  His  gai 
arrested  by  the  paintings  ui)()n  the  walls  ;  he  looks  and 
tears  come  to  his  ey(»s  as  lie  recognizes  the  portraiture 
eK:ploits  in  his  own  <'ountry.  deeds  of  the  heroes  whom 
knows  so  well.  The  present  is  forgotten,  the  strange  c 
and  all  the  wonders  about  him  ;  for  the  moment  he  is' 
ing  in  the  past — he  is  in  Troy  again. 
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e  are  not  ship-wrecked  Trojans,  only  Americans  ;  and, 
ad  of  being  blown  fo  the  Syrian  shore  according  to  the 
an<l  the  direction  of  the  go<ls,  we  have  come  to  the 
?  of  (lernianv  of  our  own  will  and  bv  the  means  of  our 

imaginations,  and  tind  ourselves  not  in  ancient 
,  but  in  classic  Leii)sic.  There  is  no  hill  for 
)  climb,  it  is  all  one  <^reat  ])lain,  but  standing 
he  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  is  the  old  Pleissenburg 
e  with  its  towel-  rising  far  above  everything.  We 
?  our  way  to  this.  The  long  ascent  is  finally  a<!com- 
led  and  we  stand  at  the  top  looking  out  over  thesec^ond 
of  X\\i^  kingdom.     We  wondei-  at  the  mass   of  houses 

their  (juaint  old  carvings  and  built  so  straight  and 
hat,  as  they  stan<l  side  l)y  side,  they  seem  like  single 
*,  and  their  pyramidal  roofs  remind  us  of  picket  fences, 
narrow  and  rather  crooked  streets  an»  neat  and  clean, 
gh  the  sun  could  never  get  down  to  pay  them  a  visit  in 
m.     Out  towards  the  suburbs  we  see  the  little  cottages 

their  tiny  front  door-yards  and  neat  little  vegetable 
ens,  and,  if  we  were  near  enough,  w  emight  i)erhaps  see 
adies  sitting  out  in  the  little  latticed  porches  drinking 

afternoon  cup  of  coiFee.  It  all  looks  so  peaceful,  so 
stnrbed,  that  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  has  al- 
\  l)een  so,  when  the  cloud  of  tiuie  des(!ends  and  en- 
)s  us  and  we  are  carried  back  to  a  dav  when  all  was 
:ement  among  men  of  high  and  low  degree.  It  is  the 
ling  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  fifteen  hundred  and 
teen  :  we  are  in  the  Pahice  of  Pleissenburg,  the  great 
ha.s  been  hung  with  taix^stries,  seats  are  arranged  there 
undreds  of  i)eople.  and  in  the  midst  of  these  Jire  two 
s  facing  ea^;h  othtM- ;  on  one  is  a  ])ictur(*  of  St.  Martin, 
le  other  a  rei)resentation  of  St.  (leorge.  Two  proces- 
$  enter,  one  hea(b»d  bv  Luthei-.  the  other  bv  Kck.  At 
1  o'clock  begins  the  coutroversy  betwe*»n  the  represent- 
•s  of  the  two  great  religions  ;  the  freedom  of  the  will 
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and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  are  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. Luther's  earnestness  and  conviction  of  truth  win 
many  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  while  the  boistei'ou.s 
self-assurance  of  Eck  throws  contempt  upon  it.  Though 
victory  is  claimed  by  both  it  can  not  be  honestly  awarded  to 
either.  But  the  voices  of  the  two  opponents  grow  fainter 
and  fainter  ;  the  picture  fades,  and  in  its  place  we  see  two 
armies  on  the  plain  of  Leipsic.  The  contest  is  again  one  of 
religions.  Through  the  clouds  of  dust  we  see  the  helmets 
and  cuirasses  of  horsemen  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  the  tu- 
mult of  foot-soldiers  fighting  hand-to-hand.  The  struggle 
continues  till  the  sun  is  sloping  far  towards  the  west  and 
victory  is  won.  The  imperial  army  of  forty-four  thousand 
men  has  been  routed  by  the  twenty  thousand  bnive  Swedes 
and  Saxons.  The  "snow-king''  instead  of  ''melting  si- 
lently away"  as  he  approiiched  the  south,  has  become  a 
mighty  tori'ent,  sweeping  down  in  his  impetuous  couree 
barriers  hitherto  deemed  insuperable.  The  vie  to  ly  is  nol 
for  Gustavus  Adolplius  alone,  however,  but  for  the  Protest- 
ant cause. 

Two  centuries  have  gone  by.  The  walls  of  Leipsic  are 
surrounded  and  we  hear  cries  of  *'  Vive  TEmpereur.''  Then 
there  is  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  misery  which  seems  to 
be  without  end,  and  through  it  all  w'e  see  from  time  to 
time  the  calm,  collected,  and  decided  Genenil — the  grejit 
Napoleon.  Then  we  see  a  bridge  blown  to  atoms  and  the 
stream  beneath  it  a  moving  ma.ss  of  horses,  men,  wagons 
and  cannons.  The  French  are  defeated  and  this  is  their  way 
of  attempted  I'etreat.  We  shut  our  eyes  on  the  horrible 
si)ectacle,  and  befoj*e  we  open  them  again  the  cloud  of 
time  melts  away  and  we  are  again  in  the  present.  Instead 
of  cries  of  war  we  hear  merry  laughter  and  the  hum  of 
busy  talk  in  the  streets  below.  It  is  the  German  Year 
Market  and  there  are  thronging  into  the  city  people  from 
all  the  country  around.     In   the   market-place   there  ^ 
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ooths  and  stalls,  and  even  the  angles  of  the  old  cathedral 
nve  been  utilized  and  the  gay  streamers  and  toys  contrast 
ddly  enough  with  the  old  moss-grown  walls.  There  is 
othing  which  a  man,  woman  or  child  could  want  that  is 
ot  for  sale  in  dozens  of  places  ;  to  be  sui'e  the  quality  is 
ot  always  the  best,  but  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  lookout 
f  the  purchaser.  One  part  of  the  market  is  devoted  to 
uppet  shows  which  are  great  centres  of  attraction  to  the 
dmiring  peasantry  ;  then  there  are  shooting-galleries,  cir- 
iises,  zoological  coUetJtions  and  giant  shows — in  fact  every 
hiiiK  that  the  rustic  soul  can  desire  for  amusement  or  in- 
truction.  And  the  children,  too,  are  not  forgotten,— the 
rermans  love  them  too  well  for  that ;  their  part  of  the  f estivi- 
ies  consist  in  hobby  horses  run  by  machinery,  circular 
ailways,  and  candy  to  their  heart's  content.  But  even  the 
>est  of  German  Year  Markets  must  end ;  it  is  Tuesday 
lOon,  the  fair  has  lasted  a  week ;  the  people  go  to  their 
lomes  and  the  dealers  pack  up  their  unsold  goods.  We 
lave  had  a  glimpse  from  the  Pleissenburg  and  are  now  in 
^.merica  once  more.  G.  C.  '85. 


♦•» 


3^z  "^.tmpovihns  jet  "^oicibvis. 


THE  CONCORD  SIMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


I  hope  1  apprecjiate  my  privilege  in  living  in  Conoori. 
We  generally  do.  The  proverbial  pride  of  Bostonians  in 
hailing  from  ''  the  modern  Athens ''  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  feeling  with  which  a  true  Concoi-dian  writ^* 
his  address.  It  must  be  {idmitted  that  we  have  good  cause  to 
be  proud.  The  name  of  one  of  our  great  men  alone  would 
give  the  town  a  glory,  but  when  we  can  begin  the  list  with 
the  name  of  Emerson,  and  add  to  it  those  of  Thoreau.  the 
Hawthornes,  the  Alcotts,  (x.  P.  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Austin  and 
many  minoi*  stai's,  it  seems  to  put  us  in  a  different  sphere. 
And  when,  to  crown  all,  we  can  mention  the  Concord  Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy,  the  English  language  is  power- 
less to  describe  the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  town. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  fame  of  our  school  has 
I'eached.  Probably  only  philosophic  ears  have  heard  much 
of  it,  and  to  them  the  subject  is  a  pleasjint  one  ;  so  I  may 
venture  to  hoi)e  that  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  school 
will  be  acceptable  to  initiated  and  uninitiated. 

The  Concord  Summei-  School  of  Philosophy  opened  in 
the  summer  of  1880.  Several  months  before,  rumors  had 
reached  us  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Alcott  wa^  planning* 
school  which  should  be  a  worihv  su(?cessor  to  that  of  Plato. 
The  curiosity  aroused  by  these  reports  was  soon  satisfied  by 
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rculars,  which  were  sent  to  all  who  were  likelv  to  be  in- 
resred.     These  rinnihirs  announced  that  for  a  few  weeks 

the  coming  August,  meetings  would  he  held  in  Mr.  Al- 
tt\s  liouse,  or  under  his  apple-trees,  having  for  their  pur- 
»se  the  interchange  of  philosophical  ideas  and  the  pro- 
Hion  of  abstract  studies.  Occiisional  le<*tures  were 
oraised,  but  in  general  the  attraction  offered  was  conver- 
:ion,  led  by  Mr.  Alcott.  It  will  doubtless  surprise  the 
ider,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  Concordian  openly 
>ffed  at  the  idea  of  spending  the  pleasanr  summer  days 
a  stifling  house,  or  even  in  an  api)le-orchard,  conversing 

the  system  of  some  philosopher  of  unpronounceable 
ue.  Imagine,  then,  our  surprise,  when,  (m  the  day  an- 
ince<l  for  the  oi)ening  of  the  school,  our  quiet  streets 
re  thronged  with  the  newly-arrived  disciiples — it  takes 
y  few  philosophers  to  make  a  throng — and  our  public 
:ary  transformed  into  a  rendezvous  of  the  select,  who 
re  so  sure  of  the  import^mce  of  their  remarks  that  they 
dethem  audible  to  all  within  the  walls.  A  new  vehicle 
)earedon  the  streets  and  was  denominated  **  the  barge.'' 
IS  barge,  sometimes  disrespc<*tfully  called  *'the  philoso- 
V  cart."  ran  betwt»en  the  town  and  th<»  Orchard  House, 
.  Alcott's  home,  laden  with  siu'h  of  the  jjhilosophrrs  as 
lid  afford  the  ten  cent  fare.  Thc)S(»  who  have  had  (»xperi- 
*e  with  philosoj)hers  can  ima<;inp  that  it  was  n<»verover- 
ided.  For  two  weeks,  the  long-haircMl  men  and  the 
ectacled  women  perva<le<l  th<'  town.  TIh'V  w«mv  nearly 
.  Westerners,  who  had  taken  a  two  or  thr«n»  days'  jour- 
y  from  j)ure  devotion  to  the  cause.  It  was  not  strange  that 
Lortnight's  trial  of  Concord  should  hav(»  rendereil  irresisti- 
e  the  t^^mptation  to  stay  longtM-.  Kven  ])]iilosophers  are 
iman.  It  was  sevenil  w(»eks  l>efori»  the  town  lujcame  its 
liet  self  again.  In  those  w(»eks  we  learned  (M»rtain  facts 
nich  we  have  since  had  ampl(»o.j)portunity  to  verify.  The 
'iius  philosopher  wa>>  found  to   possess  riies<»  characteris- 
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"  A  swi'i'l   (H*;firiler  in   llu*  dress.'" 


! 


( 


tics.  H(»  is  tall,  thin  niid  of  spiritual  ai)])eaian<'e.  The 
locks  are  worn  loiiu:  and  unkempt.  The  whole  attire  shows 
approval  of  thos»*  lin<\s  of  Herrick's.  heir  inning. 


The  voi<'e  is  <h»rp  and  sonorous,  yet  ;it  the  same  time  ppnt*- 
trating.  WIhmi  all  otlter  t<'sts  fail,  \lw  true  philosopher 
mav  alwavs  he  disriniruish«'d  hv  his  driviii";.  lie  sits  uu 
the  edge  of  ilh*  SiMt  with  both  arms  extended  and  ti<rhtly 
gra^sps  the  reins.  A  geiith*  jerk  at  ])eriodic  intervals  iv- 
nnnds  tin*  patient  animal  what  j)recious  freight  he  l>ears. 

Well,  the  iirst  st».ssiou  of  the  school  was  over.  With 
some  cuiiosity.  wr  waited  for  the  next  develoxnnent :  ami 
in  due  time,  it  (•am(».  >[ore  cii-eulars.  more  Summer  School, 
more  philosoplHMs.  Hut  this  time  the  salutatory  wasiriven 
under  ipiite  dilVert^n:  ciicumstances.  A  certain  Mi"s. 
Thomjison,  who  hnd  attended  ihe  Iirst  s(»ssi(m,  contrihiitHi 
,a  thousand  <lollars  toward  a  huilding  fund.  The  hojrnl. 
with  praist^worthy  economy,  built  an  eight  hundred  dollar 
chapel,  and  saved  the  sur|>luslwo  hundred.  At  least  st» 
runs  the  siorv. 

In  this  chajjel  the  se<'und  year's  le<'tures  were  didivci'e<l. 
Though   we    siill     lauu'hed    at    the    philosophers,    lai*gt*ly. 
doubtless,   throunh    our  inability   to   appreciate    them,  we 
(!ould  not   but    have  a   lurkinii- admiration  for  the  devoted 
m<»n  and  women  who  returned  to  sii»»nd    the  doir-<lavs  in 
s])eculative    reasoning.     We  round,  too,  that  many   of  the 
lectures  were  noi  lo  bj'  ridieuled.     There  were  ten   Iniures 
bv  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris,  one  nf  the  clean'st  minds  of  the  (lav. 
whom  ( 'oneord    i>i    pioud    t(>  have   i-etained    as  a   citizen.    . 
Denton   .1.  Snider,    td*  >nme   fame  as  a  writer  on  (rreece. 
spoke  st»veral  tim»*N.     I".  |j,  S;nd>orn.  a  ('oneoi'dian,  andone 
of  the  leading  spiiit^  (►f  (he  xdiool.  j-ead  S(»veral  interestinjr   ■ 
pai>erN.     President  Tdriei' of  Yale,  Kdmund  (.\  Stejalnian.    j 
U.  \V.  Cooke,  Mis.  Howe.    Mrs.    Kdna  Cheney,  and  many   j 


eriupii  and  womt'ii  whose  luiniesan*  well  known  throngh- 
the  <»onntiy.  rontrihutrj  tlicir  share  to  the  feast  of 
son.  The  chn]K»l  was  thiily  iilled  with  an  appreciative 
lienee.  and  tli(^  nnint'iijus.  trrp<Mi  course-tiekets  argued  a 
1-iiIled  treasury. 

■ 

Jut  just  hen»  eaine  \\w  frown  of  fortune  There  was 
>mething  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark/*  wliieli  none  of 
-^usixM^ted.  The  school  schmuimI  thorou*;hly  established 
I  i»roniis(»d  to  rival  that  Aeadt»niy  wliich  it  had  made  its 
:lel.  Hut  when  AuLTUst  brought  around  the  time  for  tlie 
rd  session,  tlie  pih*  of  gr(*en  tickiMs  in  the  office  did  not 
linisli,  and  the  boarding-lu^use  keepers,  who  w(»re  antici- 
ing  anoth»»r  pros])crous  m(>nth,  found  tluit  one  fatted 
r  wouhl  be  cpdte  sutTn'ient  for  all  who  a|)plied  for  the 
h'rial  food  ne<'ess;ny  to  the  continued  tMijoyjuent  of  their 
dh^'tiial  diet. 

'he  philosophical  market  was  e\  idt'Utly  dull.     Alluring 
ices  of  lectures  unintellinibh^  to  tln^  commcm  herd  drew 
judieace  of  oidy  twenty  or  thiily.      it  is  even  op  record 
t  an  able  discouise  was  delivei'ed  to  exactly  <»lev(»ji  hear- 
and  sevt»ral  of  tli<'s«^  were  membiM-s   of  the  board.     At 
end   of  the    thr<*e    weeks'    session,    the  Facultv   wore 
il)hMl  fa<'es,  but  at    the  ejnsing  business-meeting,  it  was 
ided  that  while  th^re  w:is  life    ther«*  wms  hoj)e,  and    the 
Lter  brouglit  another  sel  of  circulars. 
\{\X  alas  for  theSumim'r  Srhool  I    Tliegr«'at  inducements 
»red  for  the  suuimi*r  of  KS-^*!  were  all  in  vain.     The  West- 
trains  brought  no  nion'  eag«»r  piiiiosojihers,  though  the 
r    promised    to   be   more   attractive    than   ever   l»efore. 
•ough  the  courtt'sy  of  tlh»   dii«*ctors,  many  Concordians 
•e  furnished  with   cours*-  rickets,    and    tlu»   little  chapel 
*n   h«*ld    lar":e  audiiMices,  but    the   em])lv  Ireasui'v  only 
r.'ked  th»^  hojies   of  tin*  })ers«'\ ering  I'^iculty.     Still  they 
not  discourag<»<l,  and  another  session    is  advei'tised  for 
:t   summer,  which,  if  it    must    br    the    last   one  for  the 
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present,  will  certainly  be  a  glorious  ending.  The  whole 
session  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Kmerson  ;  and  al- 
most every  one  whose  opinion  is  w(n-th  hearing  will  deliver 
it  before  the  scrhool.  It  seems  as  if  even  the  overwhelming 
heat  of  August  would  not  be  able  to  keep  Concordians 
from  iivssembling  to  hear  the  thoughts  of  other  great  men 
on  their  greatest  man,  and  this  summer  may  see  the  da^Mi 
of  a  brighter  day  for  our  School  of  Philosophy. 

M.  K.,  '86. 


►•♦> 


A  SOCIAL  OYSTKH  J)p:fp:ni)s  IIIM8P:LF. 


(The  Oyster  speaks. ) 

1  feel  that  befon*  1  comuience  to  d<»fend  myself  I  should 
tirst  offer  an  apology  for  jinxveding  on  the  supposition 
that  I  stxind  in  need  of  such  def(Mise,  for  not  only  do  I 
consider  that  the  course  of  social  inartion  I  pursue  is  en- 
tirely void  of  olfence,  but  1  venture  to  think  that  it  is  the 
happiest  thing  I  can  do  with  regard  to  us  ail. 

It  is  my  theory  that  we  are  all  oystiM's,  differing  only  in 
the  management  of  our  shells,  those  useful  shields  whicli 
it  is  not  in  our  power  even  to  <*ast  off.  I  rejoice  that  we 
<'annot  do  this  and  I  see  no  leasoii  why  we  should  desire  it, 
as  some  of  us  do.  In  my  eyes  it  would  be  a  return  toa 
lower  form  of  lif(*  ;  wiiat  would  we  say  if  we  heard  our 
humble  neighbor  Helix  di^siriug  to  <'ast  his  shell  thathe 
might  be  like  the  soft  little  snails  who  hav(»n't  any  { 

Since  the  limitations  of  oyster-nature  forbid  our  showing 
the  world  absolute  conliden<*e.  1  would  that  w^e  used  abso- 
lute reserve,  it  luMug  my  opinion  that  any tlung between  the 
two  extremes  is  wisliy  washy  and  savorsof  untruth.  How- 
ever, very  many  esrinnd)le  mollusks  differ  from  me  on  this 
point,  and   this  particular  ditferen(.*e  gives   rise   to  theva- 
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riety  which  I  t^rm  sociable  oyster.  I  distinguish,  moreover, 
a  third  cljtss  whose  views  are  a  ronipound  of  those  hehl  by 
the  last  mentioned  sort  and  of  my  own. 

You  rather  unjustly  represent  my  especial  variety  in 
?aying,  ''T  am  the  world's  oyst^^r.  Let  it  oi)en  me  if  it  de- 
iires."  You  yourselves — I  am  addressin*^:  now,  be  it  un- 
ierstood,  the  hir«fe  body  (d*  socjable  oysters — have  two 
eading  principles  ;  one  may  be  stated  thus,  ''The  world  is 
nv  ovster.  1  will  open  it."  The  secoml.  which  is  not 
ret  clearlv  formidated,  is  vourstron<r  curiositv  to  learn  the 
lature  of  the  testac(»ous  around  vou.  The  third  varietv 
•epresents  both  itself  and  the  woi'ld  as  oysters,  and,  on  the 
jrincij)le  of  diamond-cut-dianiond,  decian*s  war  to  the 
cnife.  I  consider  the  errors  of  this  hist  class  too  obvious 
.0  need  more  than  a  j)assinir  njention.  \*\n'  any  poor  mol- 
nsk  who  starts  in  life  with  thi*  belief  that  h^*  and  the  world 
ire  of  the  same  size  and  a  fair  match  for  each  other,  one 
should  disphiy  (^omi)assion  rather  than  <M)nt(Mnpt.  As  for 
ne,  niv  heart  is  troubled  with  a.  i^rejit  lu'tv  when  I  see  one 
imall  ovster  feeblv  openin<»:  and  shuttinir  his  shell  under 
he  impression  that  his  weak  muscular  contra<'tions  and  ex- 
pansions are  somehow  sawintz;  tli»»  world  open  for  him. 
VVitli  something  of  the  saim*  feel in<;  do  1  regard  the  pre- 
hensions of  your  own  class  as  world-openers.  ()  friends, 
>e  sure  the  worl<l  is  too  largi*  for  you  I  It  is  a  i)itiless,  hor- 
rible, overwdielming  thing  ;  an<i  it  res(Mnbles  an  oyster  only 
in  that,  when  it  once  has  a  hold  oti  you.  its  grasp  is  never 
released  while  life  lasts.  The  other  thing  you  desire, — to 
Investigate  the  natuieof  the  shell-lish  around  you.  is  mu<*h 
more  i)OSsible,  but  to  ?ue  (piit(»  as  absurd.  Of  what  use  or 
interest,  pray,  <'an  sueh  'iuowh^dge  be  to  you,  and  do  you 
supjiose  that  you  are  i\'ally  gaining  knowledge  i  How 
should  the  i)etty  little-varying  liv«^s  they  lead  within  their 
liornv  tei^ument  instiuct  vou  *.  It  is  vour  verv  own.  Thev 
can  be  nothing  which  you  are    not,  can  say  n()thing  whicU 
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you  have  not  ali'eady  th()u<j:ht ;  in  all  lespects  are  lliey 
your  counterparts.  Do  you  say  that  their  nature  is  clear 
to  vou  from  the  far*r  tliat  is  the  common  one,  that  its  least 
variety  is  a  thing  to  be  studied  and  cured  for  i  1  tell  you, 
nothin<i:  wliich  is  yourself  or  of  yourself  is  worthy  of  your 
love  or  thought.  If  you  wish  t(^  elevate  this  race  around 
you,  elevate  yourself.     You  an^  its  microcosm. 

I  feel  that  it  becomes  me  to  speak  briefly  and  modestly 
upon  the  advantages  of  my  own  view  of  existence.  1 
would  simply  wish  to  (*orrect  your  mistaken  impression 
that  we  wisli  to  be  o]>en(ul  to  the  world.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  the  trutli.  (Jystt»r-opening  is  not  the  world's  voca- 
tion, it  would  occupy  too  much  of  its  valuable  time,  and 
there  are  very  few  pearl-ovsters.  When,  however,  it  does 
turn  its  attention  toward  us  foi*  such  a  purpose,  we  strenu- 
ously object,  for  we  kiu)w  it  is  not  done  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  investigation,  -  tlu^re  is  not  one  of  us  who  would 
not  cheerfully  be  dissecte<l  in  the  cause  of  science — nor 
even  for  pleasui-e,  but  for  common  utilitarian  motives. 
The  attitude  of  the  world  toward  us  is  well  represented  iu 
the  words  pf  the  baUad  :  - 


t(  Ti 


'I'hus  to  the  bivalve*. 
Thus  to  the  bivalve, 
Thus  lo  the  bivalve  speaketh  the  man. 
liood  for  a  stew,  jjcmxI  for  a  fry, 
f  iooil  for  a  bake,  j^ootl  for  a  pie, 
(jootf  little  clam  I" 

Since,  then,  our  fellow  beings  are  so  uninteresting  as 
single  sjiecimens  and  so  cruel  in  the  vast  aggregate,  what 
wonderthat  1  find  oidy  tliat  oyst<'r  truly  h;i])py  who  clutches 
firmly  the  ocean-ward  side  of  his  lonely  rock  and  dreams 
out  his  life  in  listening  to  the  infinite,  vague  intimations 
of  the  sea  I 

-♦•♦'  ■  — 
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THK   LABOR    PlIOHLKM.  AND  TIIK    MliKAD    WIN- 

NKRS  AS  A  SOLI  TION  OF  IT. 


The  strike  heloiiiis  iis  esseiithillv  to  siimmei-  as  if  it  were 
a  i»r<Mluot  of  soil  jind  smisliine.  Sid^*  by  sidp  wirli  each 
yejir  s  \vat+*iiii^-pla<*p  notes  cojiie  developnuMirs  oT  tiie  labor 
question.  When  newspapers  ha\e  exhansled  th(*fa<*ts,  the 
reviews  take  np  rhe  eoinments,  ex|>ressinir  sich  eontradie- 
tory  opinions  that  we  an*  at  a  loss  to  (hM-id(»  whetht^r  the 
rebellions  working  man  is  an  avenLrinu*  anir'*!*  a  misguided 
patriot,  oi'  anarchy  made  ll«»sli.  Still,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  the  stricken  finds  that  piejiidic*  is  nsnally  against 
him.  Serene  i-espectal)ility  is  afraid  of  p()<sil)h»  i)rick-l>ats, 
and  tli(^  favon»d  j)ortion  of  hum  miry  which  settles  ])er- 
plexing  tpiestions  by  the  fxtMcis-ol*  pure  iwisfui,  co!nj)lain 
rliat  he  is  iiloirical.  lie  is  reirarijed  as  an  nniriatefnl  mem- 
her  of  societv  who,  on  the  streiuith  of  the  inch  u:iven  him, 
has  proce(»(h»d  to  tak<»  an  ell,  wii  hour  even  saying  ''l)yyonr 
leave,"  and  jnst  and  nnseltish  luiminity  long-*  to  punish 
his  presumption.  Mis  attempt  to  improve  his  eondition  is 
unheroic  in  pur|>ost*  as  w(dl  as  blunderiiPi:  in  execution, 
and  the  man  who  is  lighting  for  an  abstract  princijjle  is 
mu(-h  more  likelv  to  b^'  commended  than  one  who  is  stinig- 
gling  to  butter  his  bread  more  jilentifully. 

But  the  striker,  although  un|)leasing  as  n  picture  and  un- 
pleasant as  a  fact.  desiMVi^s  more  s(»rious  attention  than  he 
has  vet  itM'eived.  When  tln^  individual  laborer  contra<'t«Ml 
for  the  use  of  liis  linn*  without  the  Ukw  of  Tfath^s-rnions 
evt*r  before  his  eves,  his  inanaLiement  was  usuallv  left  en- 
tirely  to  the  master,  who  |)rove(l  himsrll'  ecpial  to  the  oc- 
casion. 'rii;it  the  term^  \\en*  often  unfairly  advantageous 
to  the  latter  is  un<leniabl«'  ;  but  th«'  man  was  frei*  to  leave 
and  seek  tMni)loym«Mit  els<*wher«',  and  if  this  was  nut  a  mag- 
niti<*ent  i)rivilege.  it  was  still  a  safeguard  a.iiainst  too  great 
exactions  on  the    i»art  of  rhe  nnist<M-.     The  workman,  very 
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naturally  dissatisfied  with  a  system  which  left  him  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  terms  of  his  employer  or  leave, 
soon  found  out  that  union  was  his  only  source  of  strength. 
The  master  discovered  the  same  truth,  so  each  side  has 
continued  to  combine  against  the  other  until  the  question  is 
only  which  party  is  capable  of  the  most  complete  organiza- 
tion. ''The  civilization  of  a  nation  is  measured  bv  the 
capacity  of  its  people  for  association,'"  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Trades-Union  and  the  consequent  strikes  as 
the  product  of  our  complex  life  makes  primitive  existence 
seem  not  so  undesirable,  after  all.  The  price  we  pay  for 
the  fullness  of  our  lives  is  our  inability  to  control  or  even 
to  understand  the  interests  which  fill  them. 

The  object  of  the  strike  is  not  exalted,  but  neither  is  it 
altogether  base.  It  is  a  protest  of  the  many,  and  demands 
the  attention  always  due  to  a  plea  for  fair  play.  In  trjMng 
to  better  his  condition,  the  labor  agitator  pleads  for  a  state 
of  society  worthy  to  preface  the  millenium.  He  cannot 
always  describe  this  ideal  republic,  but  it  is  founded  upon 
princijjles  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  and  in  it  the 
oppressions  of  ''brute  capita T'  are  no  longer  felt.  But 
the  point  where  the  effort  fails  as  an  agent  of  reform  is  seen 
in  the  difference  between  the  end  in  view  and  the  end  ac- 
complished. Peanut-heroic  oratory  and  temporarj-  idle- 
ness fail  to  impress  the  public  as  characteristic  of  a  re- 
former, and  the  world  fails  to  see  the  advantages  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  many  over  the  tyi'anny  of  the  few. 

But  the  strike  not  only  does  not  accomplish  its  object, 
but  sometimes  even  i)rostrates  its  own  ends.  A  very  fre- 
quent result  is  absolute  tritimi)li  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, or,  worse  still,  a  compromise  wiiich  settles  nothing 
and  widens  the  breach  for  next  time.  The  people  who  suf- 
fer most  ai-e  not  the  great  capitalists  whom  it  so  delights 
the  preacher  of  Socialism  to  denounce,  but  the  smaller  em- 
ployers who  have  not  the  means  of  sustaining  a  disorgan- 
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ized  business,  ami  the  steady  workman  who  is  skilled  in 
one  craft,  only  and  who  does  not  understand  getting  his 
living  by  his  wits.  The  real  leaders  of  the  movement  wait 
for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  when  they  turn  their  ingenuity 
into  some  new  channel,  while  the  man  who  has  really  de- 
sired the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  finds  that 
he  hjus  made  sad  work  of  the  interests  of  number  one.  A 
man  has  certainly  w  right  to  pref(^r  no  })n*ad  to  half  a  loaf, 
and  to  express  his  i>iHference  by  a  strike,  but  at  the  first 
pang  of  hung*»r  he  usually  yields,  showing  the  defec^t  of  his 
plan  of  action,  and  n^minding  us  of  the  man  who  would 
have  k<»pt  his  horse  on  shavings  had  not  the  animal  died 
when  tht*  exi)eriment  was  almost  i)r(>ved  a  success. 

While  there  were*  ojily  two  sides  to  the  question  the  pub- 
li(M'ould  afford  to  h^avr  thf»  decision  of  it  to  the  interested 
parties.  l)ut  th«»  generni  inconvenience  cause<l  by  the  strike 
of  the  West^'in  Tnion  o}MMators  i)rov(»s  that  more  decisive 
nu^asinvs  are  neeessarv,  nnd  what  thf»se  shall  be  is  the 
nini^teenth  c«^ntury  j)hi]os()i)h(^r's  stone.  The  point  at  issue 
is  n(*ither  social  nor  i)oliti<al.  but  combines  all  the  per- 
plexities of  both.  Th(»  half-trial  of  anv  system,  however 
ingenius,  will  b(»  of  no  elfrct  and  there  is  not  enough  faith 
in  any  one  to  give  it  a  fair  chance.  (\)r)i)eration  between 
emi)loyer  and  (MuploycMl  is  a  pn»mature  attempt  to  make 
th(»  lion  and  the  lamb  \\{\  down  tog(»ther,  while  still  in  an 
unregenerate  state.  The  continual  <lemand  of  the  work- 
man for  moie  waives  and  l<»ss  work  leads  us  to  wond(»r  what 
rate  of  ])rogressi(m  he  would  use  to  reach  tin?  point  of  all 
wages  and  no  work  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capital- 
ist shows  a  tendency  to  make  labor  all  prolit,  or  at  least  to 
ajiproximate  such  a  residt.  b'.uislation  <*an  do  nothing  but 
revise  the  riot  act  for  use  in  extreme  (*ases,  an<l  refuses  to 
help  <*ither  |)arty  wliih*  neither  <*an  tell  what  is  wanted. 

Ruskin  solves  the  <lilli<*ully  in  a  I'tojiia  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the  first  article  of  its  constitu- 
tion seems  to  be  the  excellent   but  unpalatable  advice,   *'in 
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whatsoever  «tate  yon  ai-e,  theiewiiK  be  content," 
gospel  he  pi-eaches  is  tliat  "  tlie  healthy  sense  of  pro 
which  is  neoessaiy  to  the  wtivngth  niul  htippiuesa  of 
does  not  consist  in  the  anxiety  of  the  strnitrgle  to  att 
higher  phice  oi-  Kink,  Imt  in  yiatliially  iierfectiuf^  the 
ner  and  atToni]ilisliiii<i  tln'  eiuls  of  lliat  life  which  we 
chosen  or  which  cirrunistaiices  liave  destined  for  us." 
short,  he  seeks  to  make  men  prosperous  by  making 
philosopliers,  and  tries  lo  satisfy  them  wirli  cultm-e 
substitute  for  wealth  and  rank. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  avei-jijre  laborer  wani 
condition  improved  not  through  the  medium  of  his 
and  lieart,  but  of  liis  pneket :  still,  it  has  b.'en  left  U 
Bread  Winners  to  prove  Hiaf  he  is  utterly  brutal 
sordid.  With  ()Hi(,  Professor  Bolt  and  Sam  Sleeny  h 
our  eyes,  the  only  possible  remedy  for  a  strike  seems 
the  summary  justice  they  ivoMved  ;  but  the  questi 
whether  these  arc  fair  tyi>es  nf  tlie  im-n  who  nriginat 
manage  lalxir  insiirivctions.  The  aulliur  who  has  lei 
residents  of  Algompiin  Aveuue  so  unddiiied  may 
songhf  to  lialauce  this  vairucuess  by  drawiuj:  the 
plebeian  characters  particuhirly  l)Iack. 

Perhaps  he  ts  right,  and  phihinthi'o]>y  and  common 
mnst  always  be  dianieti'ically  (i[)posed  in  the  discussi 
the  rights  of  emjiloyei- and  cmph>yeil.  butii  seems  st 
doctrine  to  j'reach  in  a  country  when-  master  and 
change  jilaces  so  easily.  Vulgarity  is  not  incompi 
with  a  bank  accciunl.  noi' is  snaiid  judgment  impossi 
the  man  wlio  lias  exercised  liis  hands  niuie  than  iiislie 
two  farts  whicli  the  siutlior  of  •■Th.'  Rread  Winiiei-s 
entirely  ignored.  Il  is  liaidl\  fail-  ti>  dishonor  a  re 
because  the  ntaii  who  jiiakc-s  it  is  iiuworlliy  of  consi 
tion,  yet  this  is  the  pnli.y  iiscrl  with  ihcCh-vcland  stri 
In  fact,  the  wliole  defense  iif  the  orlier  party  is  !mi!m 
the  social  and  moral  wiirfhlessness  nf  (he  h)wer  elnsses 
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the  cliipf  effect  of  tlie  story  has  hoon  to  point  out  a  broad 
and  difficult  ti(»ld  of  missionary  work.  The  Bread  Winners 
is  an  interesting  <*onnnentary  ni)onso!ne  i>liasesof  the  labor 
l>robleni,  but  it  offers  no  solution  of  it  but  to  crush  the 
riots  it  raises  and  h»av(»  tlie  reformers  to  liiul  out  tlie  help- 
lessness of  their  caus(\  liut  this  has  already  been  proved 
a  failure  more  times  than  the  ]>ublic  can  afford,  so  it  must 
be  thrown  aside,  aiid  a  new  answer  sought  to  this  question 
which,  every  year,  grows  more  difficult  and  dangerous. 


%Aitaxs'  ^nhlt. 


The  thoughts  of  an  editor  about  to  lay  aside  the  pen  are 
naturally  retrospective,  and,  in  looking  back  over  some 
months  of  effort,  she  finds  herself  remembering  with 
amazement  the  <anticii)ati(ms  of  an  innocent  editorial 
youth, — a  youth  of  inexperience  in  which,  deluded  by  the 
joy  of  her  maiden  eifort  in  a  much-coveted  corner  of  De 
Temp.,  she  dreams  of  timid  aspirants  for  literary  honoi'S 
only  too  eager  to  shine  on  the  Miscellany  s  literary  pages. 
She  has  no  visions  of  days  of  trial  to  come,  days  in  which 
the  asi)irant  for  literary  honors  is  not  to  be  found,  or,  at 
least,  not  to  be  found  as  one  with  the  deserver  of  lit^jnirv 
publicity  ;  she  has  no  forewarning  that  Home  Matters  will 
altematelv  be  filled  bv  a  succession  of  festivities  to  the 
point  of  crowding  its  neighbors  to  the  wall,  and  drained  by 
a  dearth  of  gayeties  until  its  annihilation  is  imminent. 
Tliere  are  vexations,  but  they  are  as  nothing  beside  the 
conviction  whic^h  experience  does  force  upon  enthusiasm 
that  the  editorial  department  is  not  the  ora<*le  to  which 
anxious  casuists  come  for  final  advice.  Ala.s  I  With  the 
remembrance  of  our  first  editorial  effort  to  reform  societv 
well  behind  us,  we  make  oui'  confession  of  skepticism  :  the 
chief  effect  of  an  editorial  is  the  pleasure  which  it«  com- 
position affords  the  authoi*  I 

I)o  these  reflections  dampen  the  ardor  of  our  enthusiastic* 
successors  i  Then  we  have  taken  our  revenge  beforehand 
for  their  j)rosi)ective  overshadowing  of  oitr  editorial  labors. 
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But,  though  reveille  is  sweet,  we  must  t^ike  the  sting  out 
of  it  in  this  case  by  our  final  and  most  sincere  assurance 
that  oar  work,  now  past,  lias  had  so  much  more  pleasure 
than  annoyance  that  we  feel  only  regret  in  the*loss  of  our 
Miscellany^  even  though  we  bequeath  it  to  those  for  whom 
we  predict  the  greatest  success,  and  for  whom  we  desire 
as  much  enjoyment  in  the  sanctum  as  we  have  felt. 


Cheering  is  all  well  enough  in  its  place,  but  we  are  willing 
to  leave  it  to  any  right-minded  student  to  decide  whether 
the  j)lace  is  before  or  after  the  curtain  rises.  Suppose  that 
unforseen  difficulties  did  delay  the  beginning  of  the  Hall 
play  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  after  the  appointed 
time,  was  that  any  reason  for  our  forgetting  our  ladyhood 
and  dignity  to  such  a  de^rree  as  to  create  a  disturbance, 
wearing  alike  to  the  nerves  of  committee  and  actors  who 
were  as  anxious  as  any  of  us  to  hasten  the  performance  ? 
Last  year  we  were  strong  advoc^ates  of  the  ])roposition  to 
open  the  Hall  a  full  half  hour  before  the  time  announced 
for  the  performan(*.e  to  begin,  l)utif  the  proceedings  of  hist 
Friday  night  are  to  be  re])eated,  we  shall  feel  compelled  to 
beg  for  a  return  to  the  former  system,  as  a  choicre  between 
two  evils.  Further,  \ve  would  recoinnien<l  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  few  additional  ushers  who  should  make  it  their 
whole  business  to  j)reserve  onler  for  the  comfort  of  our- 
selves and  our  fri(»nds.  it  is  whispered  that  theoffenders 
>vere,  in  the  main,  Prej)aratories,  but  thei(»  must  be  some 
mistake.  Surely  no  invited  guest  would  be  guilty  of  such 
discourtesy — unless  some  older  students  set  tlu*  exam])le. 


A  word  to  the  wise  is  suUi<'i(nit.  For  editorial  reasons  it 
is  well  that  all  dwellers  within  thes«^  walls  are  not  wise; 
but  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  subject  for  one's  next  edi- 
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torial  is  forgotten  in  the  niinoynnce  we  feel  nt  linding  thf* 
various  iv^rence  taMes  in  the  Library  nnh)ade(l  of  the 
best  i>art  of  their  burthMi,  whenever  \vt»  stroll  Libraryward 
for  an  hours  readinir-  Many  faults  are  (excused  and  ex- 
(•Uvsal)le  on  the  score  of  though  I  lessuess,  l)ut  the  diffieulty 
of  dis<*overing,  in  this  particular  offtr^nce,  either  books  oi* 
culprit  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  success  Avith 
which  <*<»rtain  pursiu'rs  of  a  higher  education  conceal  their 
borrowing.  However  [promptly  on**  intends  to  return  a 
book  thus  borrowed,  the  (execution  of  the  intention  is  often 
delaved.  If  a  student  cannot  rt*ad  reference-books  in  tln^ 
Library,  she  should  submit  to  the  hard  fate  of  leaving 
them  unrea<L  ft  is  with  much  earnestness,  and  in  bt^lialf 
of  many  readers,  that  this  is  written  ;  and  it  is  to  be  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  all  will  int«^rest  themst.Oves  sufRcit^ntly 
to  see  that  reference-books  are  left  in  the  Librarv,  and  in 
that  section  of  it  to  whi(di  thev  Ixdong. 


The  rising  generation  is  evidently  not  ambitious  for  Col- 
lege honors.  The  height  to  whi(^h  the  American  collegiate 
ndnd  is  aspiring  is  fai*  l>evond  and  above  any  reward  to  be 
won  by  hard  woik.  To  study  hard  is  not  woi'thy  any  riglu- 
minded  student,  and  to  be  a  (/i(j  is  to  be  something  to  blush 
for,  or  to  l)e  blushed  for  by  one's  frit^nds.  Quickness,  slip- 
pery ness,  good  tim(»s  and  little  study  are  the  nu)st  desirable 
acc(mipauiments  of  a  (-ollegt*  stu(h^nt.  Is  work  old  fash- 
ioned i  Very.  Who  craves  tlu^  lirst  ])lac«»  for  scholarship  { 
Possibly  the  one  nMuainirig  Senior  at  Hamilton  College  ! 
The  other  nin<»ty  and  nin<^  do  not.  Ah  I  no,  the  higliest 
honor  is  to  be  acknowledged  tin*  most  prominent  in 
wordy,  -no.  not  always  simjily  woi'dy,  assaults  ujUMi  the 
Faculty  and  Pi'ofessors.  The  young  enthusiasts  of  Prince- 
ton ami  Columlua.  etc.,  are  meeting  with  disccmraging  dif- 
ficulties ill  their  eudeiivorto   cause  a  revolution  ;  but  when 
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was  the  wnv  of  reform  ever  jinvthiii";  but  the  reverse  of 
♦^asv  ^  And  vet,  if  oiilv  a  hniw  henrt  is  maintained,  the 
good  time  will  doubtless  come,  whrn  youths  of  live-and- 
tweuty  will  occupy  and  fill  completely  posiricms  from  which 
justic*^  and  wis<lom  an^  at  pr«vscnt  so  conspi<*uously  absent. 
I  jet  us  wish  the  i'efornnM*s  LTieat  succ<-ss.  for  wc  are  Anieri- 
cans,  and  Americans  all  lov(^  freedom.  *•  Make  tlu»  trustees 
realize  their  proper  position  *r  To  an  imj)artial  ol>servei' 
it  be<rins  to  secMii  that  the  trustees  ar(»  indeed  fully  aware  of 
t\i^\v  proper  position,  and  that  younir  AnuMi<*a  must  soon 
realize  that  its  aire  is  verv  vounir.  Is  it  not  hard  to  strike 
UArainst  the  wall  i     It  does  not  hurt  the  wall. 


H03IE  MATTERS. 

Like  all  other  classt»s,  'H\  wanted  something'  new  an<l  en- 
iovable  for  her  Triir.  Ceremonies,  so  Ma<lame  riarleia  >rathe- 
matica  was  en*ra.ued  to  iii\e  two  |)(Ml*orman<*es  of  her  won- 
derful wax-works.  The  four  dauiihters  w<Me  i)h(»nomenallv 
rit^id,  and  Arithmetica,  unlike  most  <'hildren,  behaved 
charnnn<i:ly  on  exhibition.  Trii;onometri<'a  was  apj)r(M!i- 
ated  by  all  except  Mr.  Atysev^Mi,  who  was  too  deej)ly 
buried  in  ITorace  and  a  hu«i'e  bunch  of  heliotro[)e  to  frive 
mu<-h  attention  to  his  lian<'«''e.  Still  we  have  positive  au- 
hority  that  tin*  marriau'e  will  take  |)la<*(»,  as  all  the  Fn»sh- 
men  received  cards  for  the  \v»«ddinu",  wlii<'li  will  be  ct»le- 
brated  in  Jioom  \  in  the  latter  i>art  of  next  September. 
Prof.  Braislin  will  odiciate. 


March. — There  was  but  a  moment  to  ''take  in''  the 
attractive  face  (►!'  the  lion,  .lolin  Thom])son  after  J)r. 
(/aldwelTs  introduction,  Ix'l'ore  the  clear,  UH'tallic  voice  ab- 
.sorbed  the  iren^'ral  attention  and  dashed  us  into  a  world  of 
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elegant  language,  rhythmical  and  rhetorical  phrases  and 
an  abundance  of  metaphors.  The  lecturer  introduced  us 
to  the  elegant  s(*holar,  stern  lofty-niinded  statesman,  fear- 
less, devoted  i)atriot,  Milton,  placing  him  on  the  steeps  of 
Parnassus  with  no  one  above  and  only  one  beside  him — 
that  one  Shakespeare.  He  desciibed  the  great  poet  as  a 
person  of  singular  beauty,  having  a  face  with  no  defect 
except  that  his  eyes  looked  dull,  ''the  penumbra  of  that 
long  darkness  which  settled  upon  him  in  after  years/ '  He 
sketched  his  education,  travels  and  political  principles, 
giving  insight  into  his  character  throughout  the  jwcount. 
Then  followed  his  political  career  so  (closely  connected  and 
interwoven  with  the  composition  of  those  unparalleled 
writings  which  controlled  the  actions  of  his  party  so  long 
and  so  successfully.  From  his  retreat  the  mighty  Anglo- 
Hebrew  sent  forth  his  works  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  desiring  to  leave  something  that  would  not  be  lost  to 
posterity.  "1  write,''  he  said,  '*for  an  immortality  of 
fame.''  '*He  himself  wields  no  snuill  sword  nor  stands  in 
the  l)attle  field  in  silken  slippers.  He  holds  a  truncheon 
with  a  power  that  is  felt  far  and  near  and  his  comprehensive 
gaze  enables  him  to  scan  and  master  the  entire  field." 
Milton  himself  was  the  revolution.  While  his  jTaise  mug 
through  England  a!id  Europe  for  that  nuisterpiece  of  his 
essays,  the  answer  to  the  attack  of  Salinatius,  the  light 
faded  from  his  eyes.  Tiien,  at  the  age  of  forty -nine,  no 
man  of  his  time  or  before  had  written  so  much  or  so  well 
nor  was  held  to  be  so  great  a  scholar  and  controversialist. 
In  seclusion  and  disgrace,  in  the  loneliness  of  his  old  age 
and  blindness,  dependent  u})on  his  daughters  and  friends, 
he  brought  forth  Paradise  Lost,  tht^  most  wonderful  of  anv 
epic,  more  simple  than  Homer,  more  sublime  than  Tasso, 
more  nervous  than  Lucretius.  Milton  lived  in  a  most  stir- 
ring p(»riod.  (.■ircumstances  make  men,  but  the  heart 
within  controls  affairs  without.     Had    the    times  been  dif- 
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ferent  his  genius  might  liave  sought  (level()i)nie!nt  in  sonip 
other  way,  but  we  (*an  imagine  no  age  in  which  we  would 
wish  to  test  a  man  who  was  a  liero  in  a  verv  diffieult  one.  The 
world  will  neversee  his  like  again.  As  husband  and  father 
he  was  kind  and  amiable  ;  as  Christian  and  nmn  he  showed 
more  than  Roman  fortitude  and  firmness.  He  wjis  too 
great  for  our  mortality  and  our  ('ompanifmshii),  possessing 
genius  so  divine  that  it  is  lun-dly  idolatry  to  worship. 

Mr.  Thompson's  earnestness  of  expression  and  delivei-y 
carried  us  over  bad  met^iphoi-s  and  false  rhetoric,  and  di- 
rei^ted  our  attention  to  his  strength  of  thought.  Our  Vas- 
sar  worhl  might  probably  have  been  better  satisfied  if  the 
lecture  had  been  more  a  critic^ism  than  a  eulogy,  if  defects 
and  faults  had  l)alanced  irenius  and  nobilitv.  The  lectur." 
is  of  a  generation  which  wp  sei^  but  <lo  not  belong  to.  Wc 
are  willing  to  be  taken  back  l)ut  neither  p»»rsuasion  nor 
compulsion  can  keep  us  with  fpplings  of  constant  admira- 
tion and  in  a  posture  of  worship  at  any  shrine. 


Of  late  years  the  plays  that  have  appeared  upon  the 
Vassar  stage  have  been  so  well  known,  and  manv  of  them 
have  been  so  recommended  })y  the  actors  that  have  ap- 
peared in  them,  or  the  theatres  thathnve  <*opyrighted  them, 
that  it  is  no  slight  undertaking  to  bring  an  unknown  play 
before  one  of  our  critical  audiences.  The  committee  that 
produced  Tlte  Ladifs'  Battle,  Saturday  evening,  March 
1,  succeeded  not  only  in  overcoming  a  slight  prejudice 
against  the  play,  but  in  making  it  a  decided  success.  The 
play  itself  is  deficient  in  strong  and  varied  <'hara(*ters, 
there  is  but  (me  striking  :in<l  interesting  figure  in  it.  The 
scene  of  the  play  is  hiid  in  Fraii<*e  in  the  ejirly  |>art  of  the 
present  (century.  It  wjis  impossible  to  secure  costumes 
suitable  for  that  time  and  consecjuently  a  somewhat  in<*on- 
gruous    mingling  of    the   ancient    and    modern   resulted. 
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Manv  of  tlu»  deferts  of  the  ])lav  wei*e  redeemed  bv  exrel- 
lent  acting.  Miss  Han<*oek,  «s  the  Countess,  sliowed  that 
she  had  studied  her  i)art  <'arefully  and  (Titically.  Her 
acting  was  far  above  wliat  is  expe(*ted  of  an  amateur  and 
deserves  almost  unqualiiled  ])i'aise.  Miss  Smith  played  the 
timid,  hesitating,  Fren(*hman  admirably.  A  slight  stiffness 
in  Miss  Merrill's  acting  can  be  excused  in  a  debutante. 
The  remaining  parts  weiv  fairly  well  taken.  Miss  Hyer's 
gestures  were  open  to  criticism,  and  Miss  Walch  was  at 
times  unnecessarily  vehement. 

The  play  was  su(H»essful  upon  the  whole,  but  it  illustrates 
what  has  been  so  often  sai<l  before,  that  a  careful  training 
in  chapter- meetings  should  precede  an  appearance  on  the 
stage. 


On  the  evening  of  Ft»bruary  20  we  listened  to  the  first 
student  concei-t  of  th(»  year.  We  found  quite  an  innova- 
tion in  tlie  ])r()gramrne  in  tlie  introduction  of  the  two  Mo- 
zart quartettes,  which  we  Aven»  enabled  to  heai*  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  thedilFeient  movements  among  sevenil  students. 

The  quartette  in  (i  minor,  theo|)ening  pie<^e,  was  given  by 
Misses  Farnham,  llnlsted  jind  Wellman,  and  Messi-s. 
Bi'andt,  Schwarz  and  l^erguer  of  the  Philharmonic  Club. 
Miss  Fa rn ham's  first  apjjearam'e  made  a  ])leasing  impres- 
sion :  her  playing  sliowed  a  delicate  tou<*h  and  good  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  Andante  given  by  Miss  llalsted,  as  in  several  other 
partes  in  the  programme,  the  l)eauty  of  the  whole  was 
somewhat  marred  l)y  tlu^  want  of  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  piano  on  the  part  of  the  stiiuged  instruments. 

Miss  Wellman's  Allegio  was  given  with  spirit  and  de- 
cision, and  showed  n  marked  improvement  over  her  work 
of  last  vear. 
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The  air  from  Moszkowski,  ^ivf*n  by  Miss  Saroiiy  and  Mr. 
Bergner,  was  a  slow  niovement  in  agrepa))le  contrast  to  tlie 
the  preceding  numl)er. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  Miss  Miller  again.  She  has  a.  rich, 
contralto  voir^^  bnt  upon  the  stage  does  not  do  herself  full 
justice. 

Miss  Glenn  in  the  Beethoven  Andante  showed  good  and 
easy  execution,  but  there  was  w  lack  of  feeling  in  her  in- 
terpretation. 

The  Alia  Polacca  for  Messrs.  Brandt,  Schwarz  and  Berg- 
ner nuide  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  ])rogrannne,  and  was 
so  enthusiiustically  re(*eived  that  they  returned  to  give  us 
another  movement  from  the  same  serenade,  whi(*h  was 
equally  satisfactory. 

Miss  Walrath's  rendering  was  clear  and  atTurate,  and 
showed  more  sweetness  and  expression  than  ever  before. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  selection  was  not  a  better  one. 

The  Romanze  for  i)iano  and  violin  was  given  by  Miss 
Neill  and  Mr.  Brandt. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  our  oi'gan,  and  the  Air  d' 
Eglise,  for  piano,  organ  and  violoncello,  by  Misses  Griffith 
and  Ijester,  and  Mr.  Bergn(»i*,  was  listeiuMl  to  with  much 
satisfaction. 

The  programnn*  ended  with  the  (piartette  in  E  flat.  The 
first  movement  was  well  given  by  Miss  Merrick.  We  re- 
gretted that  we  wer<»  unabl(»  to  hear  Miss  Lane,  but  her 
part  was  ably  given  by  Miss  McMillan,  who  deserves  un- 
usual credit  not  only  for  her  beautiful  playing,  which  is  al- 
ways listened  to  with  pleasure,  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  prepared  in  so  short  a  time  the  j)art  assigned  to  Miss 
Lane. 

We  were  gratiiled  to  obs(»rve  throughout  the  <*oncert  a 
freetlom  from  that  painful  nervousness  on  the  part  of  our 
j)erformers  which  is  so  frequent  an  atttMidant  at  our  musi- 
cales. 
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COLLKGE  NOTES. 

Pi*(>fes8or  Dreiinun  midressed  Qui.  Vice,  the  evening  of 
Feb.  9,  upon  tlie  subject  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  lYig.  ceremonies  of  '8r>  took  plju^e  Feb.  9. 

A  meeting  of  the  Soc^iety  of  Religious  Inquiry  was  held 
in  the  Lecture  Rooui,  Feb.  10.  Miss  Merriam,  from  the 
Woman's  Associiition  of  Home  Missions,  Boston,  addressed 
the  Society  ui)on  Mission  work  in  the  West  and  South- 
west 

As  heretofore,  Feb.  2:2  was  observe<l  as  a  holiday. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Vassar  Aluniiue  wius  held  at  the 
Oil^ev  House,  New  York,  Feb.  2H. 

The  first  concert  of  the  senson  was  given  in  the  chapel, 
Feb.  26. 

The  se(U)n(l  Phil.  ])lay.  The  Ludiea'  Battle^  wsts  given 
Marcli  I. 

The  following  students  have  been  elected  editors  of  the 
Mificellanif  for  the  year  beginning  April  IT) :  Miss  Leonard, 
Miss  (fould.  Miss  lliscock  from  ^"^h  ;  Miss  King  '86.  Miss 
Ewing,  'Si"),  business  editor ;  Miss  Witkowsky,  '86,  sissist- 
ant  business  editor.  The  sec()ri(l  literary  editor  from  '86 
has  not  vet  Ix^en  elected. 

Mr.  John  (luy  \'assar  has  presented  the  Laboratory  with 
J!^lo,ooo,  the  interest  of  whi<'h  is  to  be  used  in  increasing 
the  apparatus  of  the  I>;d)oratory. 

The  Hon.  John  Thompson,  senior  trustee  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, gave  us  a  lecture  upon  Milton,  March  7. 
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PERSONAIiS. 

'78. 
Miss  Wing  is  teat^liing  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

'79. 

Miss  Balield  is  spending  the  winter  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Miss  Dike  is  teaching  in  Boston. 

•       '80. 

Miss  Blake  is  teaching  Latin  and  Higher  Mathematics  in 
Ingham  University. 

•81. 
Miss  Smith  is  spending  the  winter  in  Racine,  Wis. 

'83. 

Miss  Wygant  is  teaching  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Married,  March  11,  in  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Esther  Pom- 
eroy  Cutler  to  John  Xewbury  Bagley,  of  Detroit. 

'Hie  following  students  have  visited  College  during  the 
past  month  :  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Skinner,  "80;  Miss  Jones, 
"82 ;  Misses  Evans,  Swift,  Cushing,  Page,  Bernard,  "83 ; 
Miss  Winne. 


EXCHANGE   NOTES, 

The  Modern  Aye  for  Marcli  contains  its  usual  quota  of 
impossible  stories  devoid  of  literary  ability.  The  •'  Sayings 
and  Doings'"  are  very  bright ;  the  critical  notes  upon  ''Books 
and  Book-men,"'  very  cutting  ;  and  the  '*  Examination  Pa- 
pers," remarkably  stupid. 

A  friend  has  asked  us  to  classify  the  best  of  the  college 
weekly,   bi-weekly,  and  monthly   journals  which  do  not 
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a«pire  to  literary  fame,  acu^ording  to  their  especial  chaiw- 
teristics.  Being  of  a  natur«il]y  obliging  disposition  we  pn>- 
ceed,  in  spite  of  the  injury  to  our  own  feelings,  to  say  that: 

The  Prinf^etonian  is  the  best  authority  upon  Athletics. 

The  Record' s  specialities  are  poetry  and  columns  of  quo- 
tations variously  connect4:»d  by  conjunctiims. 

For  obituary  notices  we  recommend  the  AmherH  Stu- 
deni. 

In  the  way  of  sudden  and  ra.pi<l  improvement,  7'7ie  i-or- 
nell  Era  takes  the  lead. 

The  Horrard  Lampoon  takes  the  i>alm  for  wit  and  fun. 

Thi'  Atluiutnm  abounds  in  good  resolutions.  Its  theo- 
ries are  first-class,  but  we  are  inclined  to  ipiestion  its  ability 
to  put  them  in  practice.  Our  wide-awake  brother  will, 
however,  not  be  the  first  who  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
carrying  out  his  own  i(b*asor  not. 

LasclV i<  elforts  i)roduce  nothing  but  Ijt'oces,  A  good 
deal  of  its  f<)liaiz:e  is  bright,  but  that  is  the  only  merit. 

The  Chaff  (*omes  next,  but  it  is  a  small  pai)er,  and  its 
contributors  have  not  yet  learned  the  ai't  of  condensation. 

The  Yale  Couran/  and  I/arrard Adrora/ri\\\vi\ysc(n\ti\iu 
some  good  things  for  which  we  an*  duly  thankful..  Yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  call  tUo  last  number  of  each  an  average 
specimen. 

Th(*  Brnnonian  always  has  first-<*lass  common-sense 
editorials.  The  quality  of  its  lit(»rarv  miscellanv  miffht  be 
improved.     Further,  when   much   si)ace  is  given  to  a  local 
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jokf*.  it  niiirht  l>r  well,  foi"  th^^  snk^*  of  outside  readers  who 
nre  Tint  thorouLrhly  nccjuniuted  with  the  facts  in  the  cavSe, 
to  fidd  an  exi)lanatory  foot-note. 

In  a<l(lition  to  ti  e  ahove  opinions  we  would  express  our 
<lelitrht  at  noticing  the  unusual  modesty  of  the  Indiano 
Slii.dentu'  exf'hanpMlepartment, — this  month  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  notice  of  its  own  merits  clipped  from  the 
columns  of  its  contem])()raries. 

Also,  we  feel  called  upcm  to  mention  the  Hamilton  Fe- 
male  Volle<je  Motithltj.  \\\  (juantity  it  is  almost  unsur- 
])assed. 

The  YaJv  Lit,  contains  *•  A  Eulogy/'  the  first  thing  of 
the  sort  that  we  were  ever  able  to  read  completely  through. 
Theauthorof  ••Dinah  Morris"  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
both  his  ha])py  insight  into  this  peculiar  chanict+^r  and  the 
litenn-y  merit  of  his  production.  The  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced over  the  deceased  imagination  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  kind  of  poetry  from  the  decay  of  the  old,  is  a  finely 
writtt»n  ]»roduction-  so  well  done  in  fact,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment it  almost  reconciled  us  to  the  presence  of  the  various 
rhvmes  which  the  numbei-  <'ontains. 

The  >^tiidpnt  Worfd  is  new  claimant  for  literary  notice, 
whose  mission  in  this  portion,  at  least,  of  the  mundane 
spliere  we  are  unable  to  discover. 

The  newly  started  ••  Fonif/zf  Kcleftir'^  w(»  have  handed 
over  to  the  reading-room  authorities.  Its  aim  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  the  first  numl)er  seems  to  <'ome  very  near 
fulfilling  it. 

The  March  ^l/A/y^/A- <(>ntinues  i)r.  Mitc'lielTs  story,  ''In 
War  Time,"    and   Mr.  (-niwfonrs    -^A    Roman   Singer/' 
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Henry  A.  Clapp  contributes  an  aclniirably  intelligent  and 
discriminating  article  on  Henry  Irving.  "  Drifting  Down 
Lost  Creek''  is  a  story  of  East  Tennessee  life,  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,  who  must  know  that  peculiar  life  inti- 
mately to  be  able  to  describe  it  so  well  and  so  dramaticAllv. 

The  current  Oentury  has  a  tine  frontispiece  in  Von 
Moltke's  x>ortrait.  The  character  portrait  of  Irving  as  Ham- 
let, lends  a  personal  interest  to  the  number.  The  papei*  on 
"The  Next  Presidency/'  by  ex-Attorney-General  Wayne 
Mac  Veagh,  is  a  powerful  analysis  of  the  political  situation, 
and  a  cutting  satire  on  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
abuses  which  await  the  reforming  hand  of  the  ''coming  man." 
Another  important  essay  discusses  methods  for  ''The 
Suppression  of  Pauperism."  Among  the  illustrated  i)a- 
pers  is  an  interesting  description  of  "  The  New  Washing- 
tron/-  (considered  botli  in  its  material  and  social  aspe<*t. 
Pictures  explain  the  *'()ld  Public  Buildings  in  America/' 
about  which  Richard  Grant  Whit^  writes  with  his  usual 
pith.  The  shoil;  story  of  the  number  is  ''Mrs.  Finlay's 
Elizabethan,"  by  Oct^^ve  Thanet,  and  deals  with  the  East- 
em  and  Western  social  prejudices.  The  poems  are  quit** 
numerous  and  short.  To  us  not  the  least  interesting  article 
is  \\i^.  open  letter  from  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
'' Bread- Winners/'  in  which  he  replies  forcibly  and  sar- 
castically to  strictures  on  his  story. 

In  St.  NicJiolafi^  we  had  only  time  to  i*ead  Ijouisa  M.  Al- 
cott'sthird  ''Spinning- Wheel  Story/'  and  ''Girl-Noblesse/' 
by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  If  all  the  other  articles  are  as 
good  and  as  brightly  written  as  these  two,  we  are  tempts 
to  envy  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  supposed  to  have  plenty 
of  spare  ndnutes. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Honghron,  Miffinand  Company  sond  us  tli<»  first  four  num- 
])ers  of  ''The  liiverside  Literatun»  Series;''  Longfellow's 
''Kvaugeline,"  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish/'  with  notes; 
'•Courtship  of  Miles  Standish/'  dramatized;  Whittiers 
""  Snow-Bound"  and  ''Among  the  Hills,"  with  notes. 

P>om  the  Bureau  of  Kdueation  haA-ecome  "TheBufalini 
Prize"  which  hiys  before  the  American  scientists  the  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for  a  prize  of  oOOO  francs  under  certain 
ivmditions  ;  ''Edu(*ation  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  which  an- 
swers many  interesting  questions  rt\spe(^ting  educational 
I)rogress  in  those  countries  ;  and  '*  Recent  School  Law  De- 
cisions." 

Also  from  the  Cincinnati  School  Board  we  have  received 
a  very  long  and  full  ''Annual  Report"  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  that  citv. 


We  ac^knowledge  the  r(»ceii)t  of  the  following  exchanges  : . 

Adelphian,  Aria  Vi>himf>laiia,  Amhvrst  Student,  ArtjcK 
Arfpts^  Atheawam,  Atlantic^  Bates'  Studeht,  Berklei/any 
Boicdoin  Orient,  lirunonian,  i^entnrti,  Chronirle,  Colby 
Echo,  Cottetje  Journal.  (^olumt)!a  Spectator,  Coluvibiatia, 
Coiicordiensis,  Cornell  Era^  Jieriefc,  Sun,  Dartinoutlu 
Hamilton  l/d,,  Hamilton  Coll.  M<>,,  Harrard  Adrocate, 
Herahh  Crimson,  Tjampoitn.  Illini,  Lafayette  Coll.  Jour- 
naU  Lantern,  Lehiyh  Burr,  Mad  i-sonensis*  Michigan  Arfjo- 
nauts  Notre  Dame  Sch(tlastic,  Vrincetonian,  Nasnau  Lit,, 
Spectator,  Syrarufian,St.  Alr/folas,  Tech.,  Trinity  Tablet, 
Underfjraduale,  Unirejsity Herald,  Unifxrrsit y Mayazi ne, 
Woman^s  Journid,  Yale  Lit.,  Courant,  News,  Record. 
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ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY'S  PLACE  AND 

WORK. 


A  man  in  general  must  be,  far  more  than  he  does.  Over 
the  stunted  outgrowths  of  too  many  noble  souls,  their 
truest  lovers  are  forced  to  sigh, 

**  Nobler  than  any  fact 

His  wish,  which  failed  of  act." 

But  the  name  of  Arthur  Stanley  stsinds  for  an  harmoni- 
ous whole.  His  life,  his  writings  and  his  work  were  one — 
one  effort  to  unite  "The  saints  of  many  a  waning  creed" — 
and  just  because  his  writing  was  a  faithful  transcript  of  his 
actual  thonght,  and  because  his  life  grew  so  close  to  his 
ideal,  I  can  find  no  words  which  so  fitly  describe  his  posi- 
tion in  his  generation  as  his  own  woixls  concerning  a  man 
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who  lived  in  a  transition  period  long  before  the  Christian 
em, — "He  was  not  the  founder  of  anew  state  of  things^ 
or  the  champion  of  an  existing  order  of  things.  He  stood 
between  the  two — between  the  old  and  the  new,  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the  pa«t  and  the  future, 
with  that  sympathy  for  each  which,  at  such  a  peroid,  is  the 
best  hope  for  any  permanent  solution  of  the  troubles  which 
torment  it/*  Sd  Stanley  stood  in  the  chuixsh  of  England, 
between  John  Henry  Newman  <m  the  one  side  and  Francis 
Newman  on  the  other,  with  a  hand  stretched  out  to  each, 
and  it  never  once  occurivd  to  him  as  meritorious  that  he 
recognized  his  l)rothers. 

No  volcanic  convulsion  of  nature  threw  him  to  the  front. 
He  grew  up  into  liis  niche  in- the  world.  Let  him  speak 
again.  ''The  especial  work  of  guiding,  moderating,  and 
softening  the  jarring  counsels  of  men  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  especial  privilege  of  those  who  have  gi'own  up  into  ma- 
ture stn»ngth  from  early  beginnings  of  purity  and  good- 
ness— who  can  humbly  and  thankfully  look  back  through 
middle  age  and  youth  and  childhood,  with  no  sudden  i-ent 
or  l)reach  in  their  pure  and  peaceful  recollections." 

Arthur  Stanlev's  earlv  recollections  were  of  a  home  of 
the  broadest  culture  and  widest  religious  sympathies  ;  of  a 
home  where  Reginald  Heber  was  a  frequent  guest.  It  was 
a  Bishop's  palace — but  the  palace  of  a  Bishop  who  declared 
thai  the  orders  of  the  clergy  had  ''come  down  to  them 
tlmnigh  a  long  and  doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Popish 
Bislu)i>s/'  and  who  recognized  Unitarians  as  brother  Christ- 
ians, and  who  openly  defied  his  Primate  by  appealing  to 
the*  House  and  Ix)rds  for  a  ivlaxation  of  the  professions  of 
liclief  reipiired  of  candidates  tor  ordination.  At  his  father  s 
knet»  the  boy  l)egan  to  learn  the  lesstm  which  the  life  of 
the  man  was  to  pi-oclaim,  namely,  ''  that  Christian  Unity 
and  the  perfection  of  Chiist's  Church  are  independent  of 
theological  opinion/'  and  that  truth  does  not  stand  or  fall 
with  dogma. 
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He  went  from  su<!li  teaching  into  the  hands  of  Arnold  of 
Rugby.  Althougli  he  won  liis  Balliol  scliolarship  in  the 
year  of  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  small  wonder 
that  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  never  passed  through 
the  phase  of  a  contributer  to  the  '"Lives  of  the  Saints." 

Perhaps  it  was  this  same  wise  early  training  which  saved 
him  from  that  period  of  spiritual  chaos  which  we  have  al- 
most come  to  think  must  fierald  any  spiritual  creation. 

Stanley  rip^^ned,  sweetened,  broad(*ned. 

Nowhere,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  delicate  sympathy  al- 
ways shown  bv  him  in  after-life  for  those  wlio  were  ''de«o- 
lat^  and  oppressed'"  l)j  doubts,  do  we  find  any  indication 
that  he  ever  for  a  moment  slipped  from  his  foundation  of 
''the  Fatherhood  of  (xod  and  the  brotlierhood  of  man." 

Few  school-lives  can  liave  been  hapjaer  than  that  of  Ar- 
thur Stanley  at  Rugby.  We  pause  for  an  instant  over  it, 
because  he  has  so  constantly  asserted  that  we  owe  to  Ar- 
nold  the  whole  tenor  of  that  life  which  luis  l)een  devote 
to  the  cause  of  spiritual  freedom. 

There  is  no  keener  joy  than  th(^  joy  of  (*onscious  mental 
growth,  and  this  joy  is  at  its  height  in  the  years  between 
childhood  and  youth.  When  to  this  intellectual  hai)pines8 
is  added  that  adoring  love  for  one  above  ourselves  which 
we  are  never  aftei'wards  free  to  give  quite  self-respectingly, 
when  mind  and  h(»art  ])our  themselves  through  the  same 
channel,  and  tasks  which  in  themselves  would  be  a  delight 
are  transfigured  a.s  acts  of  worslii}),  there  is  nothing  in  af- 
ter-life which  can  make  us  quite  content  to  have  left  our 
school-days  behind. 

To  the  day  of  his  death,  Stanley  looked  bax'k  on  Rugby 
with  a  love  which  was  only  not  regretful  because  it  wtis  not 
possible  for  the  man,  every  moment  of  whose  life  had  a 
meaning  to  waste  an  instant  on  useless  mental  act. 

The  love  of  master  and  \m\)\\  was  mutual  -Arnold  felt 
that  this  boy,  at  least,  he  was  *•  educating,''  with  the  fullest 
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meaning  which  Arnold  himself  could  pnt  into  the  word. 
He  felt  that  here  was  the  pupil  to  live  what  he  taught.  But 
in  so  living  Stanley  has  done  far  more  toward  making  Ar- 
nold famous  than  Arnold  did  toward  making  Stanley  great 
The  Dean's  first  literary  work  was  th^  ''  Life  and  Letters," 
published  in  1844,  of  which  Macaulay's  phrase  has  been  of- 
ten quoted.  They  have  *'  the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs 
to  the  narrative  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'' 

The  year  after  lie  erected  this  monument  to  the  memory 
of  his  school  days,  he  was  made  select  preacher  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  six  years  later,  canon  of  Canterbury.  There 
he  wrote  the  work  whose  composition  gave  him  more  de- 
light than  that  of  any  other.  ''Historical  Memorials  of 
Canterbury  "  was  the  first  book  in  which  his  historic  genius 
had  play.  His  passionate  love  for  his  church,  too,  found 
vent  in  the  collection  of  those  memorials  of  the  first  spot  of 
English  soil  whereon  she  set  her  foot ;  and  in  her  records 
his  delicate  appre<*iation  of  the  romance  of  history  found 
full  scope  for  action. 

In  1853  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  church  writers,  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  living  historians.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  "ranks 
onlv  second  to  Ma(*aulav.''  The  two  men  cannot  be  com- 
pared.  Say,  if  you  like,  that  Stanley  rivals  Macaulay  in 
word-painting,  in  ability  to  grasp  and  turn  to  account  the 
most  barren  incident,  the  most  trival  speech.  You  can 
hardly  praise  too  highly  the  genius  of  the  man  who  has  so 
made  the  dry  bones  of  Old  Testament  history  live,  for  this 
generation.  But  historian  is  a  term  no  longer  applied  to 
simple  chroniclers.  The  man  who  writes  history  seeks  the 
underlying  current  far  l)elow  those  ripples  on  the  ocean  of 
time  which  are  traced  bv  the  mere  annalist.  The  excellence 
of  history  as  literature  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which 
facts  are  brought  into  relationship  with  this  governing  prin- 
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ciple.  The  excellence  of  history  as  history  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  the  governing  principle,  and  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and  point  of  view.  The  ideal  historian  can 
never  be  found  until  all  mankind  shall  agree  in  its  theory 
of  the  universe,  and  we  may,  therefore  confidently  ]>redict 
his  appearance  somewhere  about  the  Greek  Kalends  of  the 
millennial  year.  Macaulay  and  Stanley  took  each  for  the 
governing  principle  of  history  what  he  held  to  be  the  gov- 
erning fact  of  the  universe,  the  one,  Trian — the  other,  God. 
Macaulay  ascribes  all  power  to  the  individual.  For  him, 
kingdoms  rise  and  fall  at  the  will  of  the  pre-eminent  intel- 
lect of  the  time.  To  Stanley,  times  are  "good  or  evil  ac- 
cording to  the  goodness  of  the  man  who  worketh  good ''  in 
them,  but  '*  he  is  good  tlirough  God.'"  The  difference  goes 
deep.  It  is  not  merely  that  one  wrote  ecclesiastical,  the 
other,  political  history.  Neither  were  men  pione  to  divorce 
Church  and  State  in  such  matters  ;  nor  is  it  th.it  the  Dean, 
writing  the  history  of  the  church  from  which  his  own 
church  sprung,  and  the  story  of  the  sects  which  grew  out 
of  her,  feels  that  the  facts  of  which  he  treats  are  in  a  pri- 
vate and  particular  sense  under  the  supervision  of  deity. 
The  same  spiritual  bjisis  underlies  his  account  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Empire.  Mahometanism  stood  or  fell  according 
the  purity  or  baseness — not  of  its  theoretical,  but  of  it« 
practical  ethics.  We  never  for  an  inst/antfeel  that  bespeaks 
ex  officio.  If  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  had  been  ship- 
wrecked as  a  baby,  on  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  islanders  would 
have  tried  no  more  vainly  to  eradicate  his  in])orn  sense  of 
citizenship  in  the  spiritual  world  tluin  did  the  indignant 
sacerdotalists  of  England  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
spiritual  aristocrax'y  of  his  position. 

Upon  sucli  a  spiritual  basis  alone  would  it  have  ])een  pos- 
sible to  wa-itea  vivid  historv  of  those  Old  Testament  worth- 
ies  who  seem  so  far  away  that  we  only  recognize  our  com- 
mon nature  in  their  strivings  after  purity  and  goodness. 
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Upon  this  Itasis  Dean  Stanley  wi-ot*;  a  history  of  the 
ish  Chnrcli  which  ha.**  proved  entrancing  alike  to  be' 
and  unbeliever  in  fhe  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  rej 
Fancy  writing  history  for  a  public  as  familiar  not  onl; 
your  facts,  but  with  the  very  MSS.  of  your  authorit 
English  Christiana  are  with  the  English  Bible.  Pors 
public  Stanley  wi-ote,  and  by  such  a  public  he  was 
The  stories  which  giew  trite  for  us  before  we  {inishe< 
primers  glow  with  new  meaning  when  he  sets  them  \. 
us.  For  how  many  of  us  did  "  little  Wamuel"  pres* 
perpetual  and  inglorious  childhood  till  the  Dean  of  T 
minster  set  him  before  iia  as  a  man,  and  ranked  for  all 
as  a  jirophet  not  by  liis  mystic  call,  but  by  his  obediei 
that  call  to  be  and  to  do.  which  he  shared  with  every 
who  comes  into  the  world.  Stanley  rescued  the  man 
the  myth.  He  has  •'  i-educed  Abraham  to  the  level  ■ 
Arab  sheikh"  forsooth';  In  heaven's  name,  what  els 
he  ?  The  man  never  i-endered  a  greater  service  to  the  ■ 
of  historical  Christijinity  rhan  when  he  insisted  on  a 
ing  the  feats  of  historic  crilicisin  to  the  Hebrew  Scripl 
and  his  own  inimitable  historic  inter]»retation  to  the 
of  Hebrew  jtatriarchs  and  pniphets.  That  nmst  be 
l>oor  inspiiiition  whicli  is  not  even  gooti  history. 

As  we  turn  the  pjiges  of  the  "  Eastern  Chui-ch,"  we  i 
rebuked  before  the  Broad  Churchman  who  will  not  an 
matize  even  Athanasius.  His  "History  of  the  Chiu 
Scotland"  is  a  yet  nobler  evidence  of  fairness  and  ca 
It  is  so  much  liarder  to  be  charitable  toward  little  f 
and  near  neighboi-s  than  towanl  heinous  crimes  and 
tics  of  distant  centuries.  A  Millerite  is  so  much  more 
t«mptil)le  than  a  Unostic.  How  Dean  Stanley  trium 
in  what  seems  tlie  hai-dest  i)oint  of  brotherly  love 
churchman,  let  liis  enemies  say.  wh(»  style  him  "the 
Non-confonnist  in  the  Church  of  England." 

18(i3  was  an  eventful  year  in  his  life.     In  it  he  was  i 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  it  lie  married  Lady  Anj 
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Bruce,  long  one  of  Her  Majesty's  maids  of  honor.  Be- 
fore his  inaiTiage,  genial,  whole-souled  **  brother  of  men  ^' 
as  he  was,  Stanley  had  yet  gone  little  into  society.  But 
the  Deanery  become  one  of  the  moat  distingushed  6*al^ns\n 
London.  All  that  was  l>est  and  freshest  in  life  and  litera- 
ture, provided,  always,  it  were  jjure  and  good,  found  it« 
way  into  that  English  home,  where  the  talents  and  charms 
of  the  wife  were  quite  a«  emi)hatically  forces  on  the  side  of 
social  good,  as  the  husband's  world-wide  celebrity  and  high 
ecclesiastic  rank.  That  home  oi)ened  its  door  to  Colenso, 
''the  despised  and  persecuted  Bishop  of  Natal,"  and  gave 
shelter  and  support  to  Pere  Hyacinthe  when,  in  the  j)eriod 
of  his  suspended  social  and  ecclesiastic  aninuiticm,  he  sought 
refuge  in  Ijondon.  The  title  of  "  Dean  of  Society,''  though 
given  in  scorn,  well  befits  the  man  whose  doors  were  never 
closed  to  the  weary,  the  friendless,  or  to  those  who  were  ' 
persecuted  for  what  might  be  righteousness'  sake. 

If  he  had  been  happy  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  he  was 
much  more  so  in  VVestminst^er  Abbey,  thati)ile  consecrated 
not  merely  to  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  of  England-  *'  the  wise,  the  good, 
fair  forms  and  hoary  seers.''  What  titter  temple  for  the 
priest  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  ''the  Real  Presence  in  the 
holy  life,  the  coui-ageous  act,  the  just  law,"  and  finds  "a 
testimony  to  the  name  of  the  Son  wherever  we  are  taught 
to  know  and  admire  the  best  of  human  excellence  <" 

Westminster  Deanery  wa*s  the  place  of  all  others  in  the 
English  Church  best  fitted  to  him  :  no  su<'h  cosmopolitan 
throng  kneels  before  any  of  her  other  altars  a**  the  motley 
crowd  of  all  nationalities  and  cireeds  which  vvorshijjs  meek- 
ly, their  presence  partJiking  of  the  nature  of  a  jnlgrimage, 
at  the  shrine  where  lie  the  a.shes  of  the  nionarchs  and  heroes 
of  England.  If  any  man  in  England  or  in  the  world  could 
be  the  mouth-i)iece  of  God  to  all  those  waiting  souls,  Ai*^ 
thur  Stanley  was  the  man.    He  never  held  a  '•cure  of  souls," 
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but  h^*  wa.s  father-r*onff-s>fir  in  All-Souls  Church  !  In  what 
8irhrx>l  did  he  If^m  his  far-reaching  comprehension  of  spir- 
itual difficulties  and  intellectual  doubts^t  It  seems  to  hare 
been  the  very  jierfection  and  sensitiveness  of  his  own  spir- 
itual nature  which  enabled  him  to  touch  everv  minor  chord 
of  doubt  which  jars  in  the  full,  rich  diai»ason  of  Christian 
belief. 

Down  in  the  very  nK»ts  of  his  V>eing  were  laid  the  found- 
ation of  his  love  for  his  Church,  a  love  which  perhaps  no 
American  can  fullv  understand.  Those  of  us  who  were 
brought  uj)  in  a  Ritual  Church,  who  drew  our  childish 
dreams  of  jingels  from  her  white-robe<l  priests,  and  whose 
thoughts  can  never  rise  to  heaven  quite  so  freely  as  wheu 
borne  on  her  rhythmic  utterances,  can  comprehend  enough 
of  it  to  rejilize  the  gninduer  of  the  man  who,  lonng  the 
Church  of  En*^land  as  Dean  Stanley  did,  never  for  an  in- 
stant let  that  love  j>ale  tile  ardor  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  the  World  I  The  law  of  England  forbids  the 
occupancy  of  Anglican  puljnts  by  non-Anglican  divines. 
Stanley  rlevised  services  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  by 
which  nou-conforiuist  divines  might  be  heanl  there,  and  the 
law  not  be  broken.  lie  attended  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  whispered  about  London  that  he  had  been  seen  at  a 
Presbyterian  soiree.  (What  that  may  be,  we  do  not  know. 
If  it  j)artakes  of  the  nature  of  a  church  sociable,  his  taste 
may  be  (piestionefl).  He  admitted  a  well-«known  Unitarian 
divine  to  the  communion  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  Do 
these  Miin<;s  seem  to  us  matters  of  course  in  Christian  love 
and  diaiity  i  They  took  on  the  shai>e  of  heroic  protests  in 
the  storms  which  thev  raised  I 

Men  have  })een  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  choice  of 
epithets  to  hurl  against  tliis  ** good  gi'ay  head."  Icanlind 
no  choice,  title  witli  which  I  could  choose  to  crown  it,  than 
one  which  was  thrown  at  it  -  tlie  ''  Honorary  Member  of  All 
Religions." 
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Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  have  alike  reviled  Dean  Stan- 
ley, the  one  because  it  held  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  libe- 
ral within  its  ranks,  the  other  because  it  held  that  he  had 
no  right  to  be  liberal  outside  its  own.  The  one  point  where- 
in their  criticisms  have  a  shadow  of  justice  is  when  they  at- 
tack him  on  the  ground  of  ''subscription."  Tlie  fact  must 
be  admitted  that  he  did,  at  his  ordination  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive step  of  his  church  advancement,  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Tt  is  also  a  fact  that  he  held,  with  Robertson, 
that  there  is  no  theological  doctrine  whose  external  shell 
does  not  contain  the  seed  of  a  detestable  heresy.  We  do 
not  see  the  incompatibility  of  ac^t  and  opinion.  No  Radical 
Unitarian  ever  lived  wlio  felt  or  said  more  strongly  than 
Stanley  that  church  membership  should  not  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  belief  in  the  adequacy  of  language.  He  laboi^ed 
all  his  life  for  a  relaxation  of  terms  of  su])scription  which 
did  not  press  heavily  upon  himself  because  he  was  brave 
enough  to  declare  continually  that  he  subscribed  not  to  the 
letter  of  creeds  or  articles,  but  to  the  spirit ;  that  he  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  chunjh  and  by  no 
means  with  all  its  dogmans  or  canons.  The  man  who  "  has 
no  genius,  no  scholarship,  nothing  with  which  to  fight  the 
battle"  with  superstition  save  the  resignation  of  his  prefer- 
ment, does  nobly  to  lay  it  down.  The  man  who  can  do 
nothing  Xo  expand  the  walls  of  his  church  in  which  liis  soul 
is  cramped,  does  well  to  leave  it.  But  so  long  as  Stiinley 
could  do  better  work  for  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity 
inside  an  illibenil  (if  you  must)  church  than  outside,  and  so 
long  as  the  church  of  England  was  willing  to  keep  him  in- 
side her  gates  while  he  frankly  avowed  his  position,  so  long 
was  it  right  for  him  to  hear  her  orders.  Listen  to  his  glo- 
rious eulogy  of  Calenso  before  the  men  who  were  scouting 
him  as  a  heretic  : — ''  I  do  not  enter  into  questions  of  ambi- 
guities, into  such  questions  as  how  far  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  how  far  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Exe- 
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Wr,  or  how  far  the  wise  and  prudent  Bishop  of  Worcester 
has  been  condemned  by  the  speakers,  or  would  be  condemn- 
ed by  the  resolutions  of  this  society.  1  leave  those  who  deal 
with  ambiguities  to  settle  that  as  they  can.  Neither  will  I 
enter  at  length  into  the  (question  whether  the  distracted 
church  of  South  Africa  is  s<'hismatic  from  the  church  of 
England,  or  the  Chun^h  of  England  from  the  church  of 
South  Africa.  1  will  only  say  that,  speaking  to  you  a^)  a  so- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  T  am  ashamed  that 
these  questions  should  occupy  your  attention,  relating  as 
they  do  to  one  who,  as  a  i)roi>agator  of  the  gospel,  will  be 
remembered  long  after  you  are  dead  and  buried  ;  I  know 
that  every  thing  1  say  will  be  received  with  ridicule  and 
contumely  ;  nevertheless  I  say  that,  long  after  we  are  dead 

and  buried  his  memorv  will  ]>e  treasured  as  that  of  the  one 

ft 

missionary  Bishop  in  South  Africa  who  translated  the  scrip- 
tures into  the  language  of  the  tribes  to  whom  he  was  sent 
to  minister  ;  the  one  Bishop  who,  ])y  his  reseaches,  and  by 
his  long  and  i)atient  investigaticms,  however  much  you  may 
disapprove  of  them,  has  left  a  permanent  mark  upon  Eng- 
lish theology  -yes,  though  you  may  ridicule,  the  one 
Bishoj)  who,  assailed  by  scurrilous  and  unscrupulous  in- 
vective unexampled  in  the  (^mtroveray  of  this  country  and 
almost  in  the  history,  miserable  although  it  is,  of  religious 
controversy  itself,  continued  his  researches  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  stood  quite  alone,  and  never  returned  one  word  of 
harshness  to  his  accusers  ;  the  one  Bishor  who  w^as  revered 

by  the  natives, the  one  Bishop  to  whom  the  natives 

came  long  distances  to  ])lace  themselves  under  his  protec- 
tion or  merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  his 

countenance, ¥i)Y  all  these  things  the  Society  for  the 

Propagaticm  ot  the  Gospel  ai)pears  to  have  no  sympathy ; 
but  you  may  depend  ui)on  it  that  outside  these  walls — ^in  the 
world  at  large  —wherever  Xatal  is  mentioned,  they  will  win 
admiration  ;  and  posterity  will  say  that  among  the  propa- 
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gatord  of  the  gospel  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  was  not  the  least  efficient." 

Could  he  have  been  heard  so  far  from  James  Martineau's 
chai)el  ?    Could  he  have  spoken  more  frankly  there  ? 

Christian  Institutions  ''is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  life  which 
has  been  called  the  consummate  flower  of  the  Christian  cul- 
ture of  the  day."  It  is  "an  attempt  to  show  the  Religion 
which  is  behind  all  religions."  Purporting  to  deal  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  forms  of  Christianity,  it  might  be 
used  as  a  manual  of  devotion  in  any  church-save  the  Posi- 
tivist. 

Dean  Stanley  Aa^  ''rationalized  Christianity,"  if  to  ra- 
tionalize be  to  make  reasonable.  He  has  shown  us  the 
union  of  all  religions — in  the  heart  of  the  Christ.  He  has 
lived  close  up  to  the  pattern  of  his  Master,  who  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  and  who  was  baptized  by  a  rite 
which  his  own  words  say  had  for  him  no  possible  signifi- 
cance save  a  showing  of  his  sympathy  with  all  the  forms 
whereby  men  strive  to  express  the  Inexpressible. 


♦>» 


THE    SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS   OF    AMERICAN  LIFE. 


America,  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  all  nations  were  turned 
upon  her,  as  an  experiment,  a  new  departure  from  the  old 
order  of  things,  is  inclined  to  pose,  while  standing  under 
the  light  of  criticism.  Like  an  extremely  young  lady, 
upon  her  first  appearance  in  a  new  dress,  she  does  not 
know  exactly  how  to  deport  herself  in  her  unfamiliar  garb, 
•and  becomes  quite  sensitive  to  any  critical  remarks,  ven- 

■  tared  by  her  elder  sister.     When  her  youthful  follies  and 

■  cnidenesses  are  made  the  subject  of  criticism,  her  displeas- 
,  ure'  fully  arouses  itself ;  for  she  does  not  intend  to  be  so 

completely  snubbed.     She  feels  herself  quite  independent 
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of  smiles  or  frowns  and  fully  able  to  take  care  of  herself  ; 
so  she  assumes  airs  of  superiority  and,  though  she  did  not 
start  even  in  the  ra(;e,  is  resolved  to  onstrip  her  self-suffi- 
cient elder  sister.  Tlie  only  trouble  is  that  she  is  in  too  great 
haste'  and  sometimes  makes  i)retensions  which  have  no 
foundation.  As  a  nation  we  seem  to  be  on  a  strain  to  meet 
other  people's  expectations.  , 

We  would  like  to  surpass  everything  which  has  existed 
before  our  time.  In  our  temperament  we  are  intense, 
highly-strung,  nervous.  Nature  is  trying  to  produce  a  new 
type  in  our  western  world.  The  transformation  must  go 
on  during  several  generations  before  it  is  complete.  It  is 
a  gradual  process  which  converts  the  sturdy  Teuton,  and 
hearty  John  Bull,  into  the  liner  American  organization. 
Self-consciousness  is  the  inheritance  of  such  a  temjiera- 
ment.  The  typical  American  is  much  given  to  introspec- 
tive reflection.  In  Puritan,  New  England,  the  men  who 
had  any  pretensicms  to  sch(^larly  thought, — and  in  those 
early  days  culture  did  not  extend  her  province  far  beyond 
the  black  Massachusetts  sea-coa:st, — were  theologians. 

Their  minds  pondered  much  on  metaphysical  questions. 
Most  of  these  peoi)le,  indeed,  had  left  old  England  for  the 
sake  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  face  of  all  the  hardships 
of  a  new  and  sterile  country,  could  And  little  delight  in 
things  eaithly.  Hence  speculation  about  the  heavenly 
was  their  only  solace.  This  turn  of  mind,  due,  as  it  was, 
partly  to  extraneous  circumstan(*es,  might  have  changed 
after  a  century  ;  yet  the  des(?endants  of  "William  Bradford, 
John  Winthrop,  John  Carver,  and  others  of  May  Flower 
celel)rity  still  found  delight  in  docti'inal  discussions.  Even 
the  most  unleavened  had  his  original  theological  convic- 
tions, which  he  was  pleased  to  expound  to  an  audience. 

They  meditated  miu*h  upon  free-will,  for-ordination, 
and  other  Calvenistic?  dogmas.  They  scourged  themselves, 
mentally  and  morally  with  keen  self-examination.     They 
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took  the  diagnosis  of  their  mental  frame  and  thought  lit- 
tle about  things  of  the  flesh.  They  were  morally  self-con- 
scious. In  a  later  dav  there  has  come  a  reaction  from 
stem  Puritanism  Xew  England  thinkers  have  ce«ased  to 
find  their  intellectual  pleasure  in  theological  discussions 
alone.  With  a  greater  in<^rease  of  worldly  jirosperity,  the 
the  narrowness  of  those  earlier  days  has  passed  away.  A 
liberalism,  almost  extreme  on  many  points,  and  especially 
in  theology,  has  succeeded  ;  but  that  same  proneness  to  self- 
study  has  remained,  and  much  of  this  inward  searching 
produces  a  self-consciousness  which  is  quite  lus  pernicious 
as  a  more  material  kind.  This  tendency,  engendered  first 
in  the  earliest  center  of  civilization,  has  extended,  through 
similar  causes  and  almost  to  a  similar  degi'ee,  outward 
over  the  land,  until  now  it  is  universally  declared  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  nation. 

A  marked  tendency  of  modern  America  is  tow^ird  the 
hot  house  method  of  growth.  One  phnse  of  this  forcing 
process  appears  in  the  training  of  youth. 

The  precocious  child  of  fond  parents  is  placed  in  school, 
at  a  tender  age,  and  imbibing  copiously  from  the  fountain- 
head  of  knowledge,  giving  free  scope*  to  the  thirst  of  ambi- 
tion early  engendered  in  him,  soon  i)ecomes  a  wise  young 
I)er8on,  at  wiiose  feet  his  elders  may  a<*cording  to  his  opin- 
ion, sit  and  leam. 

Young  hopeful  knows  no  free  unhampered  (childhood, 
unless  with  exceeding  independence,  he  breaks  the  chains 
prepared  for  him  by  aspiring  relatives  and  teachers.  Pos- 
sibly he  may  run  away  from  school  to  play  with  bad  little 
boys,  with  whom  he  has  a  clandestine  accpuiintance ;  but 
this  disobedience  involv(»s  a  crushing  sorrow  to  his  devoted 
parents  and  any  well-regulated  boy  would  hesitiite  before 
taking  such  a  step.  He  has  learn(»d  that  frivolous  pleas- 
ure is  folly  and  a  waste  of  time,  lit*  develops  into  an  intel- 
lectual phenomenon  by  poring  over  i)edantic  books,  when 
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he  should  be  a  happy,  careless  child  and  thus  the  freshness 
of  youth  is  dried  up  within  hini.  He  has  no  time  to  digest 
his  acquired  knowledge  ;  but  is  hurried  on  to  fresh  fields 
of  conquest,  and  the  cramming  process  is  continued  indefi- 
nitely. 

To  many  minds  the  super-excellence  of  modem  culture 
presents  itself  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Transcendentalists 
An  offshoot  from  a  German  stock,  it  seemed  to  thrive 
best  in  that  hot-bed  of  fine-spun  and  philosophical  analy- 
sis, Boston.  The  shining  lights  of  this  school,  learned 
men,  who  liave  devoted  their  lives  to  philosophical  re- 
search, have  done  no  slight  service  to  the  thinking  world  ; 
but  many  of  their  followers  merely  aflfect  Transcendental- 
ism and  wear  it  as  they  would  any  other  new  fashion. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
the  day  ai)pears  in  the  revival  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Browning,  an  author  admired  with  great  fervor  by  the 
would-be-learned.  According  to  a  peculiar  standard  of 
literary  merit,  the  depth  of  thought  in  any  production  in- 
creases as  the  possiblity  of  inteiTpreting  that  thought  di- 
minishes, and  hence  thki  shrewd  supporters  of  this  method 
find  in  Browning  the  acme  of  all  their  desires. 

Critical  analysis  carried  to  the  point  of  an  exquisite  mi- 
nuteness seems  to  be  tfie  prevailing  mode  in  fiction  as  it 
appears  in  the  representative  school  of  Howells  and  James. 
The  style  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  has  lost  its  preemin- 
ence. In  the  works  of  those  authors  we  are  shown  that  a 
character  possesses  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  but 
we  do  not  see  the  working  of  these  characteristics  in  all 
their  remotest  phases.  The  author  of  to-day  appears  self- 
announced  as  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  his  person- 
ality gives  its  peculiar  tone  to  his  works. 

The  {esthetic  rage,  heralded  throughout  the  land  by  the 
self-styled  apostle  of  the  ])eautiful,  has  hardly  produced 
that  revival  in  art  which   was  thought  inevitable.      Al- 
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though  it  has  called  greater  attention  to  artistic  eifect  in 
household  decorations,  yet,  tins  is  dilettsmteism  rather 
than  true  art. 

We  glory  in  our  Republican  institutions.  We  look  from 
heights  of  fancied  security  with  a  calm,  critical  eye  upon 
the  enslaved  i)eoples  of  other  lands  and  negle(*t  to  turn  our 
eyes  upon  our  own  defects.  The  enemies  of  Re])ublican- 
isni  assert  that  a  Republican  fonn  of  government  will  be 
feasible  when  the  Millennium  ha^  arrived.  Tlie  true  Re- 
publican has  a  double  duty  Uy  perform, — he  must  protect 
the  commonwealth  from  himself  and  from  others.  He 
must  labor  disinterestedly  and  see  that  othei's  do  likewise. 
It  js  asserted  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  (civilization  com- 
plete enough  to  produce  such  universal  forbearance,  and 
monarchy  ahme  is  safe  for  poor  humanity.  Yet,  we  are 
I'eaching  a  higher  state  of  civilization  and  l)ecoming  every 
day  more  capable  of  the  highest.  The  (piestion  whether 
Republicanism  shall  be  a  su(*cess  or  failure  is  thus  i)racti- 
cally  left  with  us  for  an  answer.  Other  nations  look  on  to 
see  whether  it  shall  sink  or  swim.  We  Jire  prone  to  be 
somewhat  jealous  about  this  Republicanism  of  oui*s.  Inde- 
pendence is  the  American  pi*erogJitive,  and  countrymen 
abroad  have  frequently  been  criticised  for  the  ])erpetual 
declaration  of  independence  conveyed  in  their  bearing. 
The  Daisy  Millei*s  are  not  typical  of  the  better  class  of 
Americans  though  they  do  exist. 

The  Americans  are  essentially  a  wealth-getting  nation, 
and  they  are  not  content  with  slow  accumulation.  Wealth 
is  power  according  to  the  popular  jendering  of  the  old 
adage.  The  mass  of  i)eoi)le  are  engjiged  in  a  restless  pur- 
suit after  riches.  Foreigners  flocking  here  from  other 
countries  rush  eagerly  into  the  scramble  for  jjower  ;  for 
they  are  infonned  that  gold  is  the  sesame  which  opens  all 
American  dooi-s.  In  time  they  l)ec()me  naturalized  Ameri- 
cans and  assume  the  American  spirit,   '*I  am  as  good  as 
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you."  Every  ragged  urchin  on  our  city  streets  presents 
the  possibility  of  an  embryo  president.  Tliis  haste  to 
amass  wealth  often  results  disastrously.  In  their  frenzied 
haste  business  men  enter  into  wild  speculations,  and  the 
result  of  years  of  labor  is  often  swept  away  in  a  day  of 
panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  man  may  be  penniless 
one  day,  the  next  day,  perhaps  he  will  have  millions  at  his 
command.  Society,  founded  on  this  false  basis,  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating.  The  lowest  in  the  social  scale  often 
becomes  the  highest  and  vice  versa. 

We  spend  more  money,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
of  our  wealth,  than  any  other  people.  In  the  large  cities 
of  America  the  display  of  wealth  is  greater  than  in  any 
European  cities,  and  happily  the  poverty  does  not  increase 
proportionally.  Wealth  recently  acquired  is  likely  to 
induce  vulgar  ostentation.  Unaccustomed  riches  are  not 
worn  gracefully  by  the  many.  These  facts  belong  to  the 
crudeness  of  our  country.  The  ignorant  foreigner,  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  of  his  wealth,  wishes  to  astonish  other  peo- 
ple. Walk  up  Broadway  any  i)leasant  afternoon  and  the 
American  love  of  display  will  be  apparent.  American 
society  in  its  turn  has  its  little  affectations.  In  certain 
localities,  aping  aristocratic  England,  it  boasts  of  a  long 
line  of  noble  ancestors,  forgetting  that  only  a  few  centuries 
ago  its  high-bred  forefathers  were  j)erhaps  drawing  in  their 
seines  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  sitting  with  their 
worthy  fraus  on  the  door-stones  of  their  humble  dwellings 
and  smoking  their  short,  fat  pipes  were  quite  unconscious 
of  any  claims  to  royal  descent. 

Only  time  can  wipe  out  these  unpleasant  characteristics. 
Time  will  rub  away  the  angles,  will  soften  the  high  color- 
ing, will  tone  down  our  crudeness  and  rawness  and  new- 
ness. The  American  life  is  a  fresher,  more  vigorous  one 
than  that  of  the  mouldy  cities  of  the  Old  World,  and  we 
trust  the  flight  of  years,  while  it  adds  desirable  qualities  to 
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our  inherited  proclivities  will  not  take  away  the  vigor  of 
youth. 

E.  A.  T.  '84. 


-♦•♦- 


THE  ALHAMBRA,  AN  EMBODIMENT  OP  MOORISH 

CHARACTER. 


When  the  Moors  finished  their  conquest  of  Spain,  they 
formed  the  idea  of  building  for  their  monarch  a  home 
worthy  of  a  nation  that  had  conquered  almost  all  the  known 
world.  They  were  a  wandering  race,  never  having  had  a 
fixed  place  of  dwelling,  and  here  especially,  in  a  land  that 
had  been  theirs  for  so  short  a  time,  they  were  uneasy  and 
fearful  for  the  results  of  their  conquest.  They  had  good 
cause  to  fear  incursions  from  the  surrounding  nations,  and, 
as  a  refuge  in  any  sudden  danger,  they  built  the  Alhambra 
large  enough  to  contain  an  army  and  strong  enough  to 
withstand  a  long  siege.  The  choice  of  situation  was  singu- 
larly fortunate.  It  was  built  just  outside  of  the  princi- 
pal city,  Granada,  on  a  hill.  It  was  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  rivers  and  was  defended,  also,  by  a  double  enclos- 
ure of  walls.  The  care  taken  by  the  Moors  in  securing 
each  of  their  fortresses  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  won- 
derful and  sudden  success,  and  nowhere  is  this  prudence 
more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  fortifications  of  Alham- 
bra. The  situation  was  a  happy  one,  also,  because  it  fur 
nished  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  pure,  cool  water  that 
came  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  just  back  of 
Granada.  The  Moors  were  masters  in  the  science  of  arti- 
ficial watering,  and  throughout  the  Alhambra,  they  dis- 
played great  skill  in  improving  these  natural  advantages. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  the  Alhambra.  tell  us  that 

'nothing  with  which  we  are  familiar  can  give  us  a  correct 

idea  of  the  architecture  of  the  Moors.     They  cared  little 
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for  the  exterior  of  their  buildings,  but  bestowed  all  their 
throught^  on  the  interior.  The  "beautiful  palace  of  the 
Alhambra"  seems  on  the  outside  to  be  merely  a  collection 
of  irregularly-built  walls,  formed  of  stone,  and  dark-red 
in  color;  and  it.  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  name 
is  derived.  There  are  no  windows  except  on  one  precipi- 
tous side.  On  all  the  other  sides,  the  blank  walls  are  stem 
and  forbidding  in  a^spect.  The  superstitious  Moslem  pur- 
posely avoided  all  external  display  and  ostentation.  He 
dreaded  the  evil-eye,  which  "scowls  at  the  prosperous  and 
mars  their  felicity  ;'  and  sought  by  outward  humility  to 
propitiate  and  avei-t  it.  The  fa§ade  is,  for  this  reason  and 
for  the  sake  of  additional  strength,  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing, even  to  meanness. 

The  only  entrance  lo  the  citadel  from  Granada  was 
through  a  tower  at  the  end  of  a  long,  steep  avenue,  which 
was  shaded  by  beautiful  elms.  This  gate  was  a  substantial 
structure,  designed  to  serve  as  a  defence  and  as  a  Court  of 
Justice.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was  well  adapted  by 
its  thick  walls  and  peculiar  construction  ;  and,  when  used 
as  a  tribunal  seat,  could  be  thrown  open  into  a  court.  •  The 
monarch  was  the  patriarch  and  father  of  the  people,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  made  himself  accessible  to  the  humblest 
and  poorest  of  liis  subjects.  The  external  face  of  the  gate 
presents  us  tlie  first  of  the  many  religious  symbols  that  are 
to  be  found  about  the  Alhambra.  There  are  three  arches 
and  over  all  is  the  inscription  : — *' There  is  no  conqueror, 
but  God."  Engraven  on  the  key -stone  in  the  centre  is  a 
gigantic  hand,  and  over  one  of  the  side  arches,  a  massive 
key.  An  ancient  legend  tells  us  that  when  the  hand 
reaches  down  to  grasp  the  key,  the  fate  of  Granada  will 
be  sealed ;  but  the  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
five  fingers  represented  the  five  fundamental  precepts  of 
the  Moorish  faith,  and  that  the  key  is  a  symbol  of  power. 
Upon  the  very  entrance  of  the  palace  is  thus  shown  the 
ruling  motive  of  Moslem  life, — religion. 
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Upon  the  interior  of  their  buildings,  the  Moors  expended 
all  their  energies,  and  it  is  here  that  they  have  left  marked 
indications  of  their  character.  The  race  had  long  been 
acenstomed  to  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  their  nature 
had  a  voluptuousness  and  passion  unknown  to  those  who 
dwell  in  northern  climates.  Tliese  inborn  tendencies,  soft- 
ened and  directed  by  their  learning  and  culture,  gave  rise 
to  an  ardent  love  and  intense  appreciation  of  whatever  was 
rich  and  beautiful  in  form,  or  color.  These  characteristics 
are  shown  in  the  undulating  lines,  the  crowded  orna- 
ments and  the  rich  colors  that  so  strikingly  distin- 
guish Moorish  architecture.  Tlie  fantastic  and  graceful 
curves  form  a  strange  conti*ast  to  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  Gothic  style.  The  Alhambra  embodies  the  fanciful 
character  of  the  Moors,  just  as  the  Parthenon  embodied 
the  blended  simplicity  and  magnificence  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Cathedml  of  Cologne,  the  sublime  splendor  of  archi- 
tecture consistent  with  the  Teutonic  character. 

The  general  plan  of  the  palace  is,  like  that  of  all  old  East- 
ern fortresses,  a  i)erfect  labyrinth  of  rooms,  with  towers  and 
battlements  here  and  there,  secret  i)assages  leading  to 
dungeons,  and  beautiful  gardens  scattered  among  the  dif- 
ferent apartments.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space 
to  describe  all,  or  even  a  part,  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace  ; 
HO,  would  it  not  be  well  to  select  two,  one  in  which  we 
could  study  the  Moors  in  their  public  life,  another  which 
shows  them  in  private  life  ;  and  notice  how  each  bears  the 
stamp  of  Moorish  character  ? 

Let  us  first  take  the  Hall,  of  the  Ambassadors,  the  largest 
and  most  magniifcent.  It  was  the  gi-and  reception-room 
where  the  throne  of  the  Sultan  was  placed.  Around  the 
walls  are  niches  where  each  one  of  the  Ambassadors  was 
seated  in  state  on  great  occasions.  Above  each  seat  and 
above  the  throne,  are  approi)riate  quotations,  principally 
from  the  Komu,  but  partly  from  poetry.     Those  over  the 
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Sultan  are  in  praise  of  the  monarch  and  are  expressed  in 
fanciful  Oriental  imagery.  A  star-shaped  ornament  bears 
this  inscription, — "Oh  !  how  the  stars  themselves  desire  a 
splendor  equal  to  mine!  If  they  had  obtained  it,  they 
would  have  fixed  themselves,  nor  ever  be  seen  wandering 
in  the  hemispheres/'  Those  from  the  Koran  are  simpler, 
but  all  contain  a  boastful  grandiloquence.  The  flooring  of 
this  room  is  inlaid  with  the  famous  Moorish  tiles,  and  a 
colored  tiling  covers  the  walls  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet.  Above  them  commences  the  arabesque 
work  ;  and  among  its  figures,  at  regular  intervals,  are  belts 
of  Arabic  inscriptions  completely  surrounding  the  room. 
These  for  the  most  part  express  praise,  both  of  Allah  and 
the  ruling  monarch,  as,  for  example, — **  My  fellows  are  as 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  heavens  of  this 
structure,  yet  in  me  abides  tlie  preeminence  of  the  sun." 
The  dome  of  this  room,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  others,  ap- 
pears to  rise  from  the  walls  and  pillars  like  a  ' '  web  of  gos- 
samer." The  materials  used  in  its  decoration  are  rare  and 
costly.  The  monarch  was  surrounded  with  every  possible 
luxury,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence,  almost 
as  though  he  were  an  earthly  god.  The  Moors  loved  cere- 
mony in  their  public  life,  and  their  affairs  of  state  were 
conducted  with  the  greatest  dignity. 

The  rooms  opening  from  this  are  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  which  Mrs.  Hemans 
has  described  in  verse,  and  the  Court  of  Lions.  The  latter 
was  so  called  from  a  fountain  it  contains,  supported  by 
twelve  irregular,  marble  figures  which  resemble  lions.  Ex- 
cept a  statue  of  a  mistress  which  one  of  the  later  kings 
erect^ed,  these  are  the  only  carved  figures  in  the  whole 
palace.  Mohammed,  to  discourage  idolatry,  forbade  his 
followers  to  make  images  in  any  form  ;  and  with  these  two 
exceptions,  the  injunction  was  obeyed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Alhambra.     Some  have  attempted  to  explain  the  in- 
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consistency  by  saying  that  this  court  was  built  at  a  later 
period  than  the  others,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  and 
we  must  belive  that  the  Moors  did  at  times  fail  in  their 
devotion  to  religion.  The  imperfections  of  the  statues 
show  that  they  had  little  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  study 
of  which  was  strictly  forbidden. 

Though  not  allowed  to  represent  animal  life,  their  quick, 
subtle  intellects  devised  means  of  adorning  the  palace  by 
the  development  of  geometric  ornamentation.  The  Hall  of 
the  Two  Sisters,  or  the  private  apartments  of  the  wives 
and  slaves  was  the  most  highly  ornamented.  The  name  is 
derived  from  two  immense  marble  slabs  that  form  part  of 
the  pavement.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  in  almost  all 
the  others,  is  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  Moors  must  have 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  benefit>s  to  be  derived  in  their 
climate  from  cooling  water,  for  liardly  a  room  is  without  a 
flowing  stream.  The  walls  of  this  a])artment  exhibit  the 
perfect  taste  of  the  Arabians  in  the  arangement  of  brilliant 
colors,  and  in  the  prosperous  days  the  ornamentation  must 
have  been  superb.  In  the  upper  parts,  the  colors  were  red 
and  blue,  with  yellow  representating  gold  ;  and  on  the 
lower  levels,  as  in  dados  and  pavements,  the  secondary 
colors  were  used,  orange,  purple,  and  green.  The  eflfect  of 
the  whole  is  that  of  an  imaginary,  fairy  room.  Thousands 
of  reed-like  pillars  support  the  dome,  giving  an  appearance 
that  is  perfectly  bewildering,  while  both  pillars  and  dome 
are  decorated  so  elaboratelv  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation.  But  there  must  be  one,  and  a  strong  one,  too, 
to  have  stood  for  almost  five  hundred  years.  Washington 
Irving  sums  up  the  Moorish  system  of  embellishment  by 
saying  that  they  invariably  decorated  construction,  but 
never  constructed  decoration.  Their  love  of  luxury  and 
ease  made  them  seek  to  combine  permanence  with  great 
elegance,  and  durability  with  delicacy  and  extreme  finish. 
The  walls  of  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters  are  the  result  of 
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the  liveliest  imagination  of  designs.  They  are  almost 
covered  with  love  ]  oems  celebrating  in  the  most  glowing 
language  the  sensual  delights  of  the  harem.  The  ceiling  is 
composed  of  stalactites  and  is  said  to  consist  of  five  thou- 
sand pieces,  yet  it  is  constructed  on  true  mathematical 
principles,  and  by  rei)etition  of  the  simplest  elements.  So 
are  all  the  confused  involutions  of  lines  and  curves  on  the 
floor.  In  this  room  more  than  any  other  are  displayed 
their  great  command  of  materials  and  marvellous  techani- 
cal  skill,  delightful  music  was  played  often  throughout 
the  palace,  and  constantly  in  the  private  apartments,  and 
a  great  love  of  music  is  shown  everywhere  by  the  boxes  for 
performers,  lyric  songs  and  the  accompanying  airs,  and 
the  many  instruments  that  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins.  This  room  was  lined  on  one  side  with 
balconies  for  music,  and  every  other  possible  form  of 
amusement  wa^s  furnished  to  the  women.  The  sleeping 
aparments  contained  alcoves  in  which  couches  were  placed, 
always  near  a  fountain  because  its  murmur  and  coolness 
would  be  conducive  to  slumber.  The  profuse  decorations 
and  the  abundance  of  luxuries  show  that  the  monarchs, 
though  occupied  constantly  with  affairs  of  state,  did  not 
neglect  their  wives.  They  were  surrounded  by  beautiful 
orange  gioves,  sparkling  fountains  and  immense  gardens 
of  roses.  On  the  floor  of  the  Queen's  dressing-room,  there 
still  exists  a  slab  of  marble  pierced  with  twelve  holes  to 
admit  perfume  from  incense  that  was  constantly  kept 
burning  beneath.  The  many  tales  of  love  and  of  intrigue 
that  have  come  down  to  us  show  that  the  women  wel^  by 
no  means  dull,  or  inactive,  though  steeped  in  luxury. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  the  Alhambra  alone 
would  prove  that  the  Moors  were  lovers  of  learning.  The 
many  branches  of  science  displayed  there  testify  to  their 
wonderful  erudition.  Though  handicapped  by  a  religion 
that  tended  to  make  them  narrow-minded,  their  restless  in- 
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dustry  touched  on  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  in 
some  degree  illustrated  and  extended  each.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  may  be  seen  applied  in  every  room  in 
the  arrangement  of  designs.  Their  study  of  the  stars  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  lofty  tower  that  was, 
to  all  appearances,  used  as  an  observatory.  The  very  name 
Algebra  is  Arabic.  Their  skill  in  Chemistry  is  shown  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  substance  used  so  largely  by  theiii 
in  decorations,  a  plaster,  but  so  much  harder,  closer  in 
texture  and  so  much  less  absorbent  than  the  modern  article 
that  it  has  remained  intact  from  the  corroding  air. 

Their  literature,  as  shown  in  the  Alhambra,  is  hardly 
praiseworthy  The  poetry  on  the  walls  is  sensual,  or  else 
is  expressive  of  exaggerated  praise  of  the  ruling  monarch. 
The  figures  are  all  from  nature  and  are  original  and  local. 
The  wild,  romantic  scenery  around  them,  tlie  sacred  recol- 
lections of  their  former  life  and  their  manner  of  living  in 
Spain  must  all  have  l>een  highly  conducive  to  poetic  in- 
spiration. It  would  be  natural  to  supiK)se  that  their 
numerous  wars  and  chivalric  deeds  would  have  given  a  sub- 
ject for  an  epic,  or  dramatic  poem,  but  none  exist,  only 
the  senseless  love  lyrics  of  a  sensual  nation. 

The  feature  of  their  character  shown  most  prominently  in 
the  Alhambra  is  their  devoutness.  Almost  nothing  was 
done  contrarv  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Koran.  In- 
scrip tions  from  it  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Even  their 
crescent  arches  are  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  belief 
that  Mohammed  wished  them  to  be  so.  Their  religion  was 
closely  allied  with  their  everyday  life,  but,  being  one  that 
appealed  wholly  to  the  senses,  it  did  not  elevate,  but  de- 
graded them.  Added  to  that  was  their  innat-e  love  of  lux- 
ury and  ease  which  so  took  possession  of  their  nature  and 
weakened  it  that  they  were  ultimately  driven  from  Spain, 
and  suffered  the  loss  of  their  beautiful,  and  muc^h  prized 
palace.     The  Alhambra  still  bears   the  impress  of  their 
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character  and  especially  of  that  feature  which  was  so  fatal 
to  their  happiness — that  their  intellectual  nature  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  sensual. 

M.  E.  E.  '85. 


•♦«♦• 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY. 


When  our  nineteenth  century  shall  have  passed  into  the 
morning  of  Time,  and  when  History  shall  have  posed  her 
for  her  portrait,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  posseased  two 
marked  individual  features  ;  her  devoted  study  of  Nature's 
laws  and  the  intellectual  advancement  of  her  woman. 

Possibly  the  eye  that  shall  see  us  in  far  perspective,  when 
temporary  and  minor  interests  have  lost  their  power,  may 
be  able  to  trace  clearly  the  relation  and  correlation  of  the 
ideas  and  forces  that  are  now  governing  our  movements  and 
may  see  that  an  intimate  and  dependent  connection  exists 
between  these  two  seemingly  isolated  characteristics  of  our 
century.  It  may  then  be  shown  that  it  was  the  develop- 
ment and  inculcation  of  scientific  methods  of  thought,  the 
love  of  experimental  knowledge,  the  belief  in  facts,  that  led 
men  to  break  down  the  hedge  of  theories  that  for  so  many 
centuries  had  hindered  woman's  intellectual  progress,  and 
to  permit  her  to  test  the  strength  of  her  mental  powers  in 
an  open  field. 

The  centuries  before  us  have  furnished  here  and  there  an 
example  of  an  intellectual  woman  who  has  in  consequence 
stood  out  boldly  from  the  background  of  her  sex;  but 
these  isolated  instances  only  served  to  throw  into  deeper 
obscurity  general  feminine  ignorance  and  bigotry.  There- 
fore, the  work  that  the  educated  women  of  our  day  may  ac- 
complish in  the  interests  of  science  is  as  yet  unmeasured  i 
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and  college-bred  women  ought  not  to  ignore  the  appeals, 
coming  from  the  multiform  departments  of  natural  science, 
for  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  minds  trained  to  accurate  meth 
ods  of  thought. 

In  these  days  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  a  college  to  prepare  its  students  for  special  profes- 
sional work ;  but  to  teach  them  something  about  every- 
thing. A  college  curriculum  should  prescribe  such  an 
amount  of  the  classics  as  will  insure  grace  of  expression; 
such  a  training  in  mathematics  as  will  discipline  the  mind 
to  accuracy  of  thought ;  such  a  portion  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences as  will  tend  to  give  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
great  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  so  much  of  history  and  philoso- 
phy as  will  give  the  student  a  conception  of  the  power  of 
man's  thoughts  and  deeds  in  the  past.  This  harmonious 
/<x<V^ development  of  the  facilities  of  the  mind  should  send  a 
young  woman  from  her  Alma  Mater  with  a  consciousness 
of  her  capacity  to  undertake  successfully  higher  studies  in 
special  fields. 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  every  opportunity  that  is  offered 
woman  for  advanced  study  and  research  should  be  as  gen- 
erally known  as  possible  among  college  graduates,  that  the 
present  writer  wishes  to  occupy  a  little  space  in  the  Miscel- 
lany with  mention  of  some  of  the  chances  for  special  and 
higher  study  that  have  recently  been  opened  to  woman. 

The  last  annual  catalogue  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  Boston,  states  that  women  who  are  properly  qualified 
are  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  of  the  school.  Only 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  over  the 
nine  courses  marked  out  by  instructors  of  the  Institute  can 
appreciate  the  importance  to  women  of  this  brief  statement, 
throwing  open  as  it  does  to  them  the  doors  of  the  best  sci- 
entific school  in  the  country.  Vassar  students  should 
especially  be  interested  in  this  educational  gain  for  their 
sex,  as  in  a  great  measure  the  action  is  due  to  the  high 
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standard  of  scholarship  and  persistent  efforts  of  one  of  their 
own  Alnmn^e,  and  nine  Vasvsar  graduates  have  been  en- 
rolled as  students  of  the  Institute,  two  taking  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  won  for  them  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  Vassar. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  students  who  are  desirous  of 
continuing  study  after  taking  their  college  degree  to  receive 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  dei)artment8  in  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology that  would  present  the  strongest  attraction  to 
woman's  mind. 

There  is  no  hesitation  in  placing  Chemistry  first  in  the 
enumeration  of  Scientific  pursuits,  that  will  command  the 
interest  of  woman.  Under  this  head,  three  courses  are  laid 
out  by  the  Institute, — Analytical,  Industrial,  and  Organic 
Chemistry.  The  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry  extends 
over  two  years  and  more,  ;:nd  is  so  flexibly  arranged  as  to 
give  a  wide  knowledge  of  general  Chemistry  with  opportu- 
nities for  progress  in  special  directions.  Individual  study 
and  research  is  a  prominent  (characteristic  of  this  course* 
Lectures  in  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry  supplement  each 
course.  Under  Industrial  Chemistry  are  given  chances  for 
the  acquisition  of  more  i)ractical  knowledge.  Opportuni- 
ties are  continually  opening  for  the  wider  development  of 
this  branch  of  Chemistry,  especially  in  connection  with 
pursuits  that  are  preeminently  claimed  to  be  womanly. 
It  was  to  such  a  possible  extension  of  the  work  of  the  In- 
dustrial department  that  the  late  President  of  the  Institute, 
Wm.  B.  Rogers,  looked,  when  he  laid  out  a  section  for 
household  analysis  ; — the  testing  of  water,  the  adulteration 
of  food,  with  lectures  upon  the  chemistry  of  food  and  upon 
respiration  and  nutrition.  The  practical  utility  of  this 
course  in  Industrial  Chemistry  has  been  tested  by  a  Vassar 
graduate  who  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  chemicals 
for  the  trade  of  a  large  drug  establishment. 

The  recently  published  general  catalogue  of  Vassar  re- 
cords fifteen  of  Vassar' s  daughters  as  practising  medicine. 
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The  successful  work  of  women  physicians  will  yearly  tempt 
a  larger  number  of  college  students  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession.  By  such  the  opportunities  for  biologi- 
cal study  offered  at  the  Institute,  in  the  departments  of 
Biology  and  Organic  Ghemistry,  will  be  gladly  accepted. 
The  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  conditions  of 
life  and  those  of  chemical  action  make  it  imperative  for  the 
medical  student  of  to-day  to  prepare  himself  for  his  profes- 
sion by  a  thorough  study  of  Biology.  There  are  but  few 
medical  schools  for  men  that  can  offer  equal  advantages  for 
biological  research  with  the  Institute,  and  no  woman's 
medical  college  has  as  yet  sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to 
maintain  a  biological  labratory  with  its  essential  and  ex- 
pensive apparatus. 

To  the  student  whose  proclivities  lead  her  into  studying 
the  mysteries  of  Nature  as  revealed  in  lower  animal  life,  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  index  of  the  completeness  and  satisfac- 
.  toriness  of  the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, to  mention  that  the  Institute  has  at  its  command  the 
full  and  rich  collection  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety, whose  building  is  contiguous  to  the  two  main  buildings 
of  the  Institute.  Again,  the  applications  that  are  yearly 
made  for  women  so  thoroughly  trained  in  Physics  as  to 
be  competent  to  take  full  charge  of  a  physical  labratory 
and  lecture  on  advanced  physics,  proves  that  such  women 
are  rare,  and  that  in  the  variety  of  its  studies  a  college 
cannot  give  to  Physics  sufficient  time  to  render  a  student 
prepared  for  professional  work,  while  this  institution  can. 

•A  scientific  school,  originally  founded  in  the  interests  of 
young  women  naturally  includes  in  its  departments  anum- 
t)er  of  pursuits  that  offer  no  attraction  to  the  tastes  and 
sympathies  of  women  students.  In  this  category  can  be 
placed  the  instruction  given  in  mining,  civil  and  mechani- 
cal engineering,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  study  of  Architecture 
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should  be  relegated  to  this  class.  It  presents  none  of  the 
objectionable  features  that  might  be  urged  against  a  woman' s 
pursuit  of  the  former  studies ;  but  on  the  contrary,  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  powers  essentially  feminine ;  love  of  har- 
mony, sense  of  fitness,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  appreciation 
of  beauty.  It  is  a  strange  and  lamentable  fact  that  Archi- 
tecture has  not  appealed  more  successfully  to  woman,  and 
that  no  woman's  name  stands  enrolled  on  the  list  of  famous 
builders.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  justice  that  no  opi)or- 
tunity  has  been  offered  in  our  country  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  but  recently  that 
Architecture  has  asserted  its  true  position  among  our  Amer- 
ican people.  Its  present  prominence  among  our  professions 
and  the  resources  at  command  for  acquiring  the  necessary 
mechanical  skill,  may  seem  to  turn  the  attention  of  art-lov- 
ing women  in  this  direction. 

The  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women, 
more  widely  known  by  its  less  famous  title  of  Harvard  An- 
nex, published  lately  a  report  of  its  experience  during  the 
live  years  of  its  existence.  Both  in  the  general  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  in  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
structors and  pupils  can  be  detected  the  feeling  that  the 
Annex  can  best  fulfill  its  educational  purpose  by  promoting 
the  studies  of  advanced  students  in  special  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  quoted  from  the  letter  of  a  Professor  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  departments  expresses  clearly  the  con- 
viction of  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  at  the  Annex.  He 
says  ;— 

''  Woman  who,  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  desire 
to  explore  thoroughly  certain  fields  of  study,  can  hardly 
be  provided  for  in  the  system  of  colleges  which  aim  to  build 
upon  the  general  education  given  by  the  schools  a  similar 
structure,  only  carried  mucli  higher.  This  is  the  function 
of  Wellsley,  Smith,   N'assar,  etc.,  and  one  cannot  overrate 
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its  importance.  It  is  doubtless  the  chief  want  in  woman's 
education  at  this  time,  and  these  colleges  are  satisfying  it 
excellently.  But  their  very  success  will  creat^e  a  limited 
but  most  important  demand  for  higher  instruction  in  special 
directions.  The  young  men  in  the  same  position  go  to  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  Johns,  Hopkins,  or  more  generally 
to  Europe  ;  but  where  are  the  woman  to  go  i!  It  is  just  here, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  an  op])ortunity  is  offered  to  Harvard, 
through  the  Annex,  ro  render  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of 
woman's  education,  which  shall  not  be  a  repetition  of  oppor- 
^.^t^^/tunities  already  open.  A  glance  at  the  perspectus  of  study 
/  marked  out  by  the  Annex  for  '83,  and  '84  shows  tempting 
courses  of  work  for  a  linguistic  student.  Hebrew,  Sanskrit, 
Comparative  Philology,  Greek  and  Latin  are  offered  under 
the  tutorship  of  men  whose  names  are  widely  associated 
with  this  classical  scholarship.  Philosophy,  Political  Econ- 
omy, History  and  Botany,  present  a  rich  array  of  elective 
courses.  But  it  will  probably  be  to  the  classical  student 
that  a  residence  at  Cambridge  witli  it«  venerable  associa- 
tions, with  its  opportunities  for  contact  with  enthusiastic 
students  and  ripe  scholars  will  present  the  strongest  attrac- 
tions." 

The  Institute  and  the  Annex  together  offer  the  full  possi- 
bilities for  scholarship,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions renders  it  possible  for  a  student  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  ;  gleaning  rich  treasures  of  classical  lore 
within  the  shadows  of  fair  Harvard,  and  at  the  same  time 
gathering  .an  ample  store  of  scientific  truths  within  the 
walls  of  the  Institute. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  earnest  women  students  to  whom 
this  recital  of  the  openings  for  higher  study  can  mean  but 
little  on  account  of  their  inability  to  st^ek  for  intellectual 
assistance  beyond  their  own  homes.  Such  will  hear  with 
great  pleasure  that  in  this  age  of  utilitarianism  and  expe- 
dients, the  United  States  mail  has  been  seized  upon  as  a 
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promoter  of  intellectual  information,  and  by  its  media- 
torship  a  Correspondence  University  has  been  established. 
It  is  the  scheme  of  this  University  to  carry  into  broader 
and  higher  fields  the  system  of  study  so  successfully  car- 
ried on  for  some  ten  years  by  the  Society  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Home  Studies.  The  Correspondence  University 
has  issued  a  promising  circular  to  announce  its  aim  and 
method  of  work.  To  any  one  desirous  of  learning  the 
details  of  its  plans,  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Lucien  A.  Wait,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  can  give  information. 

A  few  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  one  of  tLe  Eng- 
lish periodicals,  questioning,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  col- 
lege girls  'i  The  writer  saw  that  there  would  be  before  so- 
ciety a  vast  and  difficult  problem,  when  the  colleges  should 
have  sent  forth  a  bodv  of  educated  women  to  whose  mental 
cravings  only  the  professions  of  teacher  and  author  offered 
themselves.  We  must  remember  that  the  writer  was  an 
Englishman  and  his  point  of  view,  consequently,  limited 
to  the  customs  of  the  British  Isles.  He  took  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  a  throng  of  women  whom  neither  in- 
clination nor  necessity  would  urge  to  enter  the  rank  of  in- 
structors and  who  would  not  wield  so  facile  a  pen  as  to  be 
tempted  into  literary  pursuits.  What  mental  pabulum 
was  society  to  offer  these  women  'i  With  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, the  writer  saw  only  a  cheerless  outlook  for  their 
supeiHuously  educated  women,  who  bound  down  by  social 
restmints  to  a  narrow  home  life  would  not  be  able  to  ex- 
tract from  it  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  for  healthy  intel- 
lectual activity.  In  the  vision  of  this  pessimistic  seer,  only 
a  life  of  unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction  awaited  these 
martyrs  to  the  theory  of  women's  higher  education.  He 
recognized  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  warning  that  it 
was  a  mind  swept  and  garnished,  out  of  which  had  been 
driven  the  devil  of  ignorance,  that  tempted  the  entrance  of 
the  league  of  evil  spirits. 
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We  American  women  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  we 
are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  intellectual  pursuits. 
Both  Law  and  Medicine  have  yielded  up  their  secrets  to 
women,  and  all  the  departments  of  Science  stand  invit- 
ingly open  to  women  with  minds  trained  to  carefulness  of 
observation,  to  patience  for  details,  and  to  a  love  of  truth. 

Alumna  '74. 


The  old  knights  of  the  time  of  King  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne knew  one  virtue — bravery,  and  one  vice — fear.  The 
present  age  is  infinitely  removed  from  that  primitive  creed, 
but  surely  courage  is  a  virtue  that  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, that  should,  if  possible,  be  cultivated. 

This  fact  must  certainly  be  recognized  by  everyone  who 
gives  the  subject  a  moment' s  thought,  and  yet  how  pitiable 
is  the  condition  of  the  average  child.  From  its  earliest  in- 
fancy it  is  fed  by  the  babbling  nurse  upon  ghosts  and  hob- 
goblins as  regularly  as  upon  bread  and  milk ;  then  come 
*' governess,  teachers,  spiritual  masters,  and  pastors,"  who 
are  ready  with  their  lists  of  prohibitions  and  punishments 
before  the  young  mind  has  yet  fairly  grasped  the  fact  of 
its  existence  ;  really  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  with  such 
training,  men  are  tainted  with  cowardice.  Physically,  of 
course,  the  dweller  in  towns  has  not  that  hardiness  which 
is  the  birthright  of  the  frontiersman,  but  in  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  life  his  lack  of  moral  intrepedity  is  felt  as  well. 
Sometimes  it  is  veiled  under  the  euphemistic  term  conserva- 
tism, but  it  is  there  none  the  less.  The  political  world  too 
often  demands  wheels  or  pivots  instead  of  men,  to  make  it 
wholly  conducive  to  the  production  of  heroism ;  while  in 
the  church,  it  is  often  only  by  chance  that  we  detect  the 
real  man,  so  carefully  is  he  covered  with  impenetrable 
layers  of  customs  and  forms.  He  has  committed  himself 
to  some  sect  and  henceforth  is  merely  the  spokesman  for  a 
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creed.  So  he  need  never  speak,  since  his  arguments  and 
conclusions  are  already  known, — he  is  pledged  to  see  but 
one  side. 

In  society,  plain-speaking  is  the  blackest  in  the  catalogue 
of  crimes  ;  the  highest  virtue  is  complaisance.  This  is  the 
age  when  one  must  be  a  good  talker,  a  suave  listener,  an 
affable  entertainer  if  he  would  be  a  favorite.  As  Thackeray 
wittily  says,  "a  man  may  have  private  virtues  as  he 
may  have  half  a  million  in  the  funds,  but  what  we  du 
monde  expect  is  that  he  should  be  lively,  agreeable,  keep  a 
decent  figure,  and  pay  his  way." 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  afraid  of  each  other,  of  our- 
selves, of  the  past  and  the  future,  of  books  and  dead  insti- 
tutions. To  be  sure,  in  a  comparatively  new  Republic, 
there  are  not  so  many  of  these  ancient  bugbears  as  under 
other  forms  of  government,  and  we  are  so  continually 
waging  war  with  our  fewer  adversaries,  that  they  do  not 
loom  up  as  portentously  through  the  mist,  as  the  Dean  of 
the  Chapter  or  my  Lord  of  the  Opposition  must  to  the 
average  Englishman. 

Although  every  one  has  a  natural  longing  for  bravery  as 
well  as  for  beauty,  and  any  example  of  it  recives  instant 
and  wide-spread  admiration,  yet  something  keeps  many  a 
man,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  attaining  the 
sometime  desire  of  his  heart.  Why  is  it  that  he,  who 
would  not  deign  to  present  propitiatory  offerings  to  a  Jove 
or  an  Apollo,  or  burn  lambs  to  mitigate  divine  vengeance, 
yet  trembles  before  a  convention  or  a  caucus — a  mere  mat- 
ter of  names  and  persons  ? 

The  world  says  a  man  fails  because  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  some  business  enterprise,  if  he  considers  it  a  failure,  it 
is  indeed  so, — but  the  vital  energy  should  die  hard.  Many 
a  boy  with  brains  for  capital  wrests  triumphs  from  his  de- 
feats, twists  and  forces  circumstances  to  his  will,  is  a  sailor, 
a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  or  a  printer,  and,  like  the  old  giant 
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AnflBus,  rises  with  renewed  strength  from  every  fall.  These 
affirmative  natures  are  the  force  of  the  world.  A  country 
is  not  founded  by  compromises  and  half  measures,  nor  is  a 
religion  born  of  negations  or  expediencies.  This  power, 
this  corageous  perseverance  added  to  spiritual  insight 
makes  a  man  the  savior  of  his  time.  He  represents  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  age,  and  to  him  all  eyes  turn. 

Napoleon  possessed  this  concentrating  energy  to  a  won- 
derful extent.  Apparent  reverses  were  to  him  but  weapons 
for  a  future  victory.  It  seemed  as  if  art  and  philosophy, 
all  science  and  mechanics,  the  very  seasons  of  the  year  had 
been  suborned  to  his  interests,  and  he  would  have  been  a 
hero  if  he  had  only  been  an  honest  man.  But  the  benefit 
of  his  life  lies  in  its  exemplification  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  common  virtues,  that  every  man  possesses  in  some  de- 
gree, can  be  cultivated,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be 
brought  to  their  highest  development.  Decision,  prudence, 
common-sense,  and  promptitude  he  had,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  spiritual  elevation  which  led  Mahomet  to  victory, 
nor  the  grave  earnestness  and  faith  in  a  cause  which  were 
the  characteristics  of  Cromwell  and  of  Washington.  In- 
deed, there  was  in  him  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  honor 
and  morality,  and  he  left  France  worse  off  at  his  death, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  she  had  been  before, — but  he 
utilized  what  power  he  had  to  its  utmost.  His  vict«ories 
were  not  sudden  bursts  of  valor  on  the  part  of  his  troops. 
Every  battle  was  organized  beforehand,  every  side  of  it  ex- 
amined, defeat  prepared  for,  each  possible  contingency 
considered.  And  just  here  lay  the  secret  of  his  success, — 
in  an  untiring  energy,  an  intinite  capacity  for  hard  work, 
w  ith  a  keen  tact  and  slirewdness  that  seized  upon  all  op- 
portunities. 

Men  in  general,  however,  do  not  respect  their  natures, 
but  are  continually  l^egging  and  borrowing, — a  fashion  of 
dress  from  one,  a*  set  of  associates  from  a  second,  and  a 
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creed  of  politics  or  religion  from  a  third.  They  let  the 
world  choose  for  them  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life,  or  else 
they  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  some  great  man  whose  very 
power  consisted  in  following  Jiis  own  light  and  disregard- 
ing the  clamor  of  others. 

Heroic  deeds  gain  half  their  impressiveness  from  the  man 
behind  them.  His  strength  is  seen  and  shows  that  no  mat- 
ter how  great  his  achievements  have  been,  there  is  that 
within  him  which  transcends  anything  he  can  ever  do. 
Neither  his  charities  nor  his  victories,  his  benefactions  nor 
his  virtues,  but,  in  the  end,  only  the  man  himself  has 
weight.  And  this  intense  personality,  this  character — in  a 
word — is  felt  in  all  assemblies  in  all  society.  It  penetrates 
differences  of  birth,  language,  and  education.  Some  of  the 
old  colonial  records  state  that  certain  of  the  Indian  "  Sach- 
ems did  meet  the  worthy  magistrates  with  the  dignity  of 
kings,"  and,  in  the  line  old  stories,  the  hero  is  instantly 
recognized  and  received  with  acclamations.  All  doors  fly 
open  at  his  touch,  and  even  the  wild  creatures  of  the  wood 
hasten  to  do  him  service.  The  rude  miscellaneous  crowd  of 
the  street  and  tavern,  also,  are  quick  to  perceive  the  pres- 
ence of  firm,  unshaken  courage  in  an  orator — though  he  be 
a  man  of  parlors  and  libraries,  and  it  commands  a  sure 
respect. 

The  old  "prowess"  of  Cffisar  and  King  Arthur,  and 
Charlemagne  may  be  as  powerful  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
childhood  of  the  world  if  only  individual  force  and  sound- 
ness be  preserved.  And  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the 
reverence  and  praise  paid  to  one  man's  simple  intrepidity, 
and  honesty  to  himself,  sooner  or  later,  vindicate  the 
bravery  and  truth  of  his  fellow-men.  H.  J.  B. 
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Vituperation  is  not  criticism.  The  satire  which  is  a  thin 
veneer  of  personal  ill-feeling  is,  at  best,  a  poor  though 
tempting  literary  style ;  while  the  satire,  which  is  evi- 
dently free  from  private  pique,  but  which  is  as  plainly 
displayed  for  the  advantage  of  the  writer,  is  surely  a  mean 
production. 

Eulogy  is  not  criticism.  Whether  the  panegyric  be  the 
result  of  a  seemingly  tacit  understanding,  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  publisher's  advertisements  and  the  sending  of 
books  for  notice  shall  depend  upon  the  frequency  and  the 
high  praise  of  such  notice,  or  whether  it  be  the  expression 
of  an  admiring  friend's  view,  seem  through  the  glamour  of 
love  and  veneration, — one  is  as  false  as  the  other.  In  tWs 
world,  perfection  is  impossible. 

However,  few  readers  are  deceived  by  sugar-coated 
plums.  It  is  in  him,  by  whom  works  and  workers  are 
slashed,  and  tomahawked  without  mercy,  that  the  '  gentle 
reader '  confides.  Nor  does  that  same  confiding  individ- 
ual seem  to  learn  by  long  habit  that  the  sparkling  satire, 
ridicule,  and  banter  of  the  Mohocks  of  literature  are 
worthy  of  no  more  consideration  than  the  highly-flavored 
advertisements. 

There  is  gooA  reason,  then,  for  the  critic  to  realize  the  real 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  task.  His  work  is  to  assist 
his  fellow-men  directly, — by  pointing  out  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  composition  in  question,  and  indirectly, — 
by  helping  the  author  to  see  and  forsake  his  faults.  He 
must  not  forget  that,  though  perfection  is  unattainable, 
imperfectness  does  not  preclude  all  good  qualities ;  that 
while  nothing  is  ever  absolutely  good,  a  thing  is  never 
wholly  bad. 

Not  that  he  should  furnish  a  mixture  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  praise  and  censure,  or  ever  give  commendation 
against  his  better  judgment.  A  man  is  oftener  helped  by 
censure  than  by  praise, — but  it  must  be  just  censure  given  in 
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a  humane  spirit.  If  the  criticism  has  been  written  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  good  hit,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
lively,  spicy  article  at  another's  expense, —for,  in  short, 
the  critic's  own  glorification  rather  than  for  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  men  in  general,  and  the  author  in  particular,  the 
writer  may  have  done  a  'smart'  thing,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  honest. 

But,  perhaps,  no  man  could  be  expected  to  scale  such  an 
Alps  of  virtue,  then,  at  least,  he  may  make  his  points  of 
criticism  so  clear  and  reasonable  that  however  the  author 
may  regret  them,  and  however  mortified  he  may  feel,  yet 
he  cannot  fairly  accuse  his  critic  of  injustice. 

If  a  man  writes  in  meaningless  platitudes,  say  so,  but 
prove  it.  If  a  man  is  a  coxcomb,  say  so,  but  show  it.  If  a 
man  is  a  fool,  say  so,  but  make  it  evident.  Be  honest  and 
just  and  let  no  statement  rest  upon  no  mere  assertion.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  criticism,  will  be  judged  any 
more  fairly  and  fully  than  the  folly  it  specifies.  The  critic 
is  a  jury  man  rendering  a  verdict ;  as  such  he  must  be 
ready  with  the  testimony  if  he  wishes  that  justice  and  not 
his  word  shall  prevail^ 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  March,  the  night 
before  all- fools' day,  which  that  year  came  on  Saturday. 
Lu  and  I  were  sitting  cosily  before  the  great  fire-place  in 
the  wainscotted  drawing-room,  now  chatting  merrily  about 
books  and  people,  now  dreamily  watching  the  bright  red 
flames  as  they  circled  around  the  huge  back-log. 

For  Lu's  home  was  a  pre-revolutionary  built  mansion 
with  polished  oaken  floors  and  panels,  broad  hearths,  and 
an  exterior  of  solid  stone.  Rough  and  uneven,  these  stones 
had  been  in  the  beginning,  but  good  Father  Time,  in  his 
hatred  of  wrinkles  anywhere  save  on  the  brow  of  man, 
had  filled  in  each  furrow, — every  nook  and  cranny  with 
beautiful  parti-colored  mosses,  while  over  the  whole  trailed 
English  Ivies  and  Virginia  Creepers. 
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Here  Lu  had  been  born,  and  not  only  Lu  and  Lu's  brother 

Will,  but  their  father,  too,  as  well  as  numerous  ancestors 

before  him.     The  first  member  of  the  Robertson  family 

^/came  over  from  London  in  1^66,  settling  what  is  still  called 

/   Portland  Point.     Robertson,  consequently,  is  one  of  the 

oldest  names  in  New  Jersey. 

Can  any  good  come  out  of  New  Jersey  ? — perhaps  not 
from  that  part  of  the  State  where  nature  fell  short  of  "  top 
soil,"  and  compels  the  luckless  wanderer  to  sink  over  his 
shoe  tops  in  deep  beds  of  minute  pebbles,  (though  even  this 
clean  white  sand  is  much  valued  by  the  thrifty  New  Eng- 
land house  wife  for  scouring  purposes);  but  there  are  few 
spots  on  the  earth  more  beautiful  than  the  heart  of  the 
Navesink  Highlands,  with  its  dark  blulfs  guarding  a  shin- 
ing river,  and  just  beyond,  a  long,  low,  narrow  glistening 
strand  separating  both  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Robertsons  must  always  have  been  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  for  they  have  preserved  their  broad  acres  almost 
intact,  so  that  to  this  day  one  can  behold  that  part  of  the 
Highlands  wrapt  in  the  sylvan-beauty  of  its  primal  morn. 
Lu  and  Will  are  the  only  remaining  scions  of  the  ancient 
stock,  and  to  Lu,  her  father  had  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  the 
property  which  was  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
sister  wanted  to  share  the  lands  and  gold  equally  with  her 
brother,  but  he  would  have  none  of  tliat  which  was  not  in- 
tended for  him,  so  with  his  portion  converted  into  ready 
money,  he  had  established  himself  in  business  in  New  York 
city. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lawn  and  gardens,  the  whole 
estate  is  one  magnificent  wood  of  red  oaks,  tulip,  hickory, 
and  chestnut  trees.  So  large  is  it  that  when  once  we  had 
been  riding  for  many  miles  with  scarcely  a  turn,  I  asked 
Lu, — "  where  are  we  now  ?" 

With  a  bai'ely  perceptible  smile  she  replied, — "Still  at 
home," 
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"  Are  we  on  your  own  grounds  yet  ^''  wa»iiiy  amazed  ex- 
clamation. She  simple  answered, — *'  Yes"  ; — but  I  heard 
Pompey  the  (colored  footman,  who  wiis  a  privileged  charac- 
ter because  of  his  long  residence  in  the  family,  mutter  to 
himself  with  a  chuckle  of  delight, — ''  Sakes  alive  I  dunno 
where  you  wouldn't  be  in  dese  heah  partes/' 

I  had  been  visiting  Lu  for  almost  a  month,  and  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  rural  Paradise,  that  I  had  almost  de- 
cided to  acceiJt  her  pressing  invitation  to  stJiy  through  the 
summer.  It  was  so  charming  to  be  able  at  will  to  roam 
over  wooded  hills  and  dales,  to  row  on  the  smooth  river,  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  on  the  sandy  beach,  or  to  dance  up 
and  down  in  the  ocean's  brexikers. 

Will,  the  paragon  of  l)rothers,  had  been  detained  in  the 
city  by  an  unusual  pressure  of  business,  so  that  as  yet  I 
had  not  met  him.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  what  his  sister  called  ''  flying 
visits,"  coming  down  late  on  Saturday  and  returning  either 
on  Sunday  or  else  very  early  Monday  morning.  Lu  was 
becoming  quite  anxious  to  see  him,  and  talked  so  much 
about  him,  that  I,  too,  began  to  have  a  similar  desire. 

But, — on  this  particular  afternoon  as  we  sat  before  the 
glowing  lire,  we  were  discussing  a  little  private  excursion 
of  our  own  which  we  had  planned  to  take  on  the  morrow, 
a  regular  school-girl  frolic. 

It  had  come  about  on  this  wise.  1  )uring  my  brief  sojourn, 
I  had  discovered  that  the  Shrewsbury  river  was  famed,  and 
justly  so,  for  its  succulent  bivalves.  I  wanted  not  only  to 
eat  them  but  to  <!atch  them.  This,  and  this  alone,  I  felt 
sure,  would  complete  my  happiness.  Not  that  I  had  a  very 
distinct  notion  of  the  w;iy  in  whi(*h  the  thing  was  done,  I 
only  knew  that  it  at  least  meant  a  boat  on  the  river,  and 
this  with  oysters  caught  by  yourself,  opened  by  yourself, 
and  above  all — eaten  by  yourself,  presented  to  my  imagina- 
tion a  thoroughly  ideal  picnic.     To  my  delight,  Lu  did  not 
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seem  at  all  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  proposed  that  the 
plan  be  carried  out  on  the  coming  day. 

So  we  had  been  busily  talking  about  it,  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  decided  that  Bloomer 
costumes  would  be  the  most  appropriate ;  that  we  would 
start  immediately  after  a  nine  o'clock  breakfast ;  that  our 
sole  luggage  should  consist  of  pepper  and  salt  boxes,  and 
vinegar  cruets  ;  that  Porapey  should  be  constitute  Lord 
Protector  ;  that  he  should  see  to  having  the  boat  supplied 
with  everytliing  needful  in  the  line  of  implements  for  en- 
snaring the  luscious  shell-fish,  and  do  the  rowing. 

We  had  just  reached  this  interesting  point,  when,  with  a 
premonitory  knock,  the  aforesaid  Pompey  opened  the  door 
and,  with  a  very  low  bow,  handed  Lu  a  letter.  Another  of 
those  grand  salaams — even  lower  than  the  first — in  the  pro- 
cess of  which  his  nose  almost  touched  the  floor  and  the  re- 
turn from  which  to  a  vertical  position  occupied  several 
seconds,  then  the  door  closed  noiselessly  behind  his  d.usky 
figure.  Pompey  was  a  whole  menagerie  in  himself  and  I 
liked  to  watch  his  various  manceuvres.  Meanwhile,  Lu 
broke  the  seal,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  down  the  page — 

"How  nice!  my  letter  is  from  Will  and — But  isn't  to- 
morrow the^r^^  of  Aprils  I  half  believe  it  is  all  a  joke. 
However,  this  is  what  he  writes  : — '  Dear  Sister,  expect  me 
on  Saturday,  A.  M.,  to  spend  Sunday  with  you,  etc.'  " 

''But,  he  would  not  say  he  was  coming  and  then  not 
come,  would  he  V ' 

"Not  he,  but  he  only  says  expect  me!  It  would  just 
please  him  to  imagine  me  here  making  extensive  prepara- 
rations  for  him,  and  to  picture  you  putting  an  extra  crinkle 
in  your  hair  for  his  benefit.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was 
fonder  of  a  practical  joke." 

"Why,  my  dear  Lu,  I  thought  that  he  was  perfection 
itself." 

"  So  he  is,"  she  stoutly  maintained  ;  "  I  do  not  object  to 
tricks  as  a  general  thing,  though  I  do  like  to  get  the  better 
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of  the  tricksters,  if  possible.  You  know  that  I  used  to 
plaster  up  my  neighbor's  gas-jet,  and  take  the  slats  out  of 
her  bed  as  often  as  any  one,  when  we  were  in  college,  and 
I  think  that  you  never  heard  me  complain  of  any  joke  that 
was  ever  played  upon  me — even  when  my  seal-skin  jacket 
was  almost  spoiled  by  the  drenching  it  got  from  a  pitcher 
of  water  carefully  poised  on  the  transom.  What  do  you 
think  that  boy  did  last  year  ?  He  was  up  in  Connecticut 
visiting  Aunt  Sarah,  whose  doughnuts  are  simply  perfec- 
tion. Knowing  my  fondness  for  them,  he  sent  me  a  pack- 
age of  the  most  beautiful  looking  ones  I  ever  saw.  It  came 
upon  All-fool's  day,  but  I  did  not  recognize  the  fact  until  I 
had  bitten  one  and  found  that  it  was  mainly  cotton." 

I  laughed, — "  that  was  a  very  old  trick. 

"Yes,  but  it  answered  its  purpose  thoroughly.  Now,  he 
is  not  going  to  fool  me  this  time  and  cheat  us  out  of  our 
sport, — we  will  go  oystering  to-morrow,  in  spite  of  him." 

The  next  morning  dawned  brightly  for  us,  and  the  birds 
sang  never  so  sweetly.  Poets  may  write  if  they  like,  of  rare 
June  days,  but  give  me  balmly,  sunny,  showery  April, with 
its  hundred  changes.  Then  it  is  that  the  fresh  green  of  the 
grass,  the  merry  chirping  of  the  feathered  songsters,  the 
trees  in  their  exquisite  garb  of  blossoms  and  foliage, — all 
things  seems  to  unite  in  one  grand  conspiracy  to  banish  from 
our  hearts  and  memories  the  dreary  barren  winter  of  both 
life  and  year. 

Possibly  we  added  nothing  of  the  beautiful  to  the  imme- 
diate landscape,  as  we  sauntered  down  to  the  river,  attired 
in  old-fashioned  long-skirted  bathing  suits,  with  our  hair 
braided  tightly  in  ignominious  little  pig-tails,  and  mam- 
moth straw  hats  with  their  broad  brims  tied  tightly  down 
over  our  ears, — Pompey,  had  he  known  enough,  might  have 
said  that  whether  .we  were  climaxes  or  not,  we  were  certain- 
ly well  capped.  However,  he  did  not ;  he  only  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear. 
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After  we  were  fairly  oflf  on  the  semi-briny  deep,  I  b^an 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  boat' s  contents  in  the  shape  of 
tools.  Pepper,  salt  and  vinegar ;  oyster  knives  ;  rakes 
and  drags  were  there  in  an  abundance  which  pointed  to  an 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  provider  that  some  of  them 
would  find  their  way  overboard.  When  I  had  heard  Lu 
speak  to  Pompey  about  the  rakes,  I  had  had  some  faint 
and,  as  it  proved,  not  a  very  inaccurate  idea  of  a  crooked- 
toothed  utensil ;  but  the  word  drag  had  conveyed  to  my 
city-bred  mind  nothing  more  than  some  sort  of  a  carriage 
which,  I  supposed,  was  to  convey  ourselves  and  our  booty, 
— what  there  might  be  left  of  it, — back  to  the  house  after 
our  run  was  over.  Imagine  my  surprise  and  disgust,  then, 
at  finding  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  net, — a 
dredging  net. 

I  soon  recovered,  however,  and  quickly  learned  to  use  it 
skilfully, — that  is,  skilfully  enough  to  get  in  it  all  the  oys- 
ters that  I  could  comfortably  lift  into  the  boat ;  for  I  scorned 
Pompey's  proffered  aid.  How  we  raked,  and  dragged,  and 
pulled  away  !  Now  getting  our  load  in  to  the  great  danger 
of  getting  our  ourselves  out ;  keeping  poor  Pompey  on  the 
qui  vive  in  his  constant  fear  of  having  to  rescue  both  of  us 
at  once  from  a  watery  grave ;  now  getting  our  burden  al- 
most over  the  boat's  side  only  to  make  a  vain  dive  after  it 
as  we  saw  it  sliding  back  into  its  accustomed  bed.  Finally, 
wearied  with  our  unwonted  exertions,  we  lay  back  on  the 
cushions  in  the  stem  and  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  exquisite  scenes  about  us. 

Another  advantage  April  has  over  June,  is  the  lack  of  in- 
tensity  in  the  sun' s  heat.  So  we  threw  off  our  hats,  and 
enjoyed  the  faint  salty  breeze,  and  listened  to  the  rhythmic 
chant  of  the  waves,  as  we  floated  down  the  stream.  West- 
ward, stretching  away  in  the  sun-shine,  with  gentle  undu- 
lations like  an  emerald  sea,  lay  the  forest  clad  Highlands ; 
on  our  right  was  a  strip  of  sand,  the  yellow  Sandy  Hook ; 
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>eyond  this,  a  fringe  of  foamy  breakers, — the  beginning  of 
he  broad  Atlantic  Ocean,  sweeping  northeast,  and  sonth, 
dth  here  and  there  a  sunlit  sail,  and  bounded  only  by  the 
astern  horizon. 

But,  hunger  will  always  recall  one  to  this  mundane 
phere,  unless  she  be  a  monomaniac.  The  way  in  which 
hose  oysters  disappeared,  was  by  no  means  slow.  In  the 
lidst  of  our  delicious  rei)ast,  we  were  interrupted  by  an 
xclamation  from  Pompey's  direction,  and  looking  up  our 
stonished  eyes  beheld  a  skiff  just  oflf  our  bow,  in  which 
at  two  gentlemen  who  looked  as  if  they  might  have  been 
matching  us  for  some  time.  Lu  almost  upset  our  boat  with 
er  cry  of  delight,  wliile  I  blushed  and  grabbed  my  hat. 
fot  that  it  would  improve  my  appearance  much,  only  it 
^ould  at  least  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  my  costume  and 
ide  my  rumpled  hair.  Soon  they  swung  around  until  they 
rere  along  side,  and  Will  sprang  into  our  boat,  gave  his 
ister  a  hearty  greeting  and  then  received  an  introduction 
3  "  my  friend,  Miss  Sylvester." 

"  And  I,  too,  have  a  friend,"  he  said  as  he  turned  about 
nd  presented  "Mr.  DeLano."  *' I  thought  that  I  didn't 
ave  any  more  than  one,  though,  when  I  got  up  to  the 
ouse  and  found  no  sister  to  meet  me.  I  suppose  you  did 
ot  get  my  letter,  eh,  sis  ?" 

Lu  was  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recover- 
i>?  herself  she  answered,  "  Yes,  I  did,  Will ;  but  I  thought 
dat  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  spoil  our  plans  for  what 
light  prove  only  an  April-fool  trick." 

"  Ha  I  ha  ! "  they  laughed.  ''And  so  you  were  taken  in 
fter  all,  and  worse  too,  I  guess,"  he  added  after  a  glance 
^hich  embraced  our  costumes  from  the  crowns  of  our 
eads  to  the  soles  of  our  feet. 

Lu  smiled,  ''  I  admit  that  we  would  not  have  chosen  to 
leet  you  gentlemen  in  our  present  attire,  but  since  the 
leeting  is  over,  and  the  style  of  dress  is  so  comfortable,  I 
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propose  to  retain  it  at  least  long  enongh  to    show  your 
friend  the  beauties  of  our  home." 

Then,  amid  much  fun  and  frolic  we  rowed  down  the 
stream  far  enough  to  get  another  even  more  exquisite  view 
of  the  Highlands.  Looking  over  the  river,  we  saw  them 
rising,  massive  and  darkly  beautiful,  from  its  waters,  lift- 
ing one  above  another,  sweeping  west  and  northward,  with 
here  and  there  a  cottage  on  the  nearer  slopes,  while  higher 
up  beyond,  the  twin  lighthouses  of  red  sandstone  peeps  out 
from  among  the  trees  like  ancient  English  castles. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills  we  landed,  and,  sending 
Pompey  back  with  the  boats,  we  sauntered  homeward 
through  thickets  of  mountain-ash  and  silver  birches  inter- 
spersed with  masses  of  tall  rhododendrons,  flushing  the 
woods  into  sudden  splendor  with  their  rosy  blossoms.  Past 
the  unused  family  chapel  we  walked, — an  exquisite  little 
Gothic  structure,  looking  as  if  some  genii  had  borne  it 
over  the  sea  and  dropped  it  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill. 
Built  of  the  warm-tinted  breccia,  trimmed  with  sandstone; 
its  mullioned  windows  half  concealed  by  a  rich  growth  of 
ivy  which  mantels  the  walls  to  the  very  top  of  the  tiny 
tower,  I  longed  to  see  it  open,  and  to  hear  the  intonations 
of  the  surpliced  rector  at  vesper-time. 

From  a  long,  low,  shadowy  lane,  roofed  in  by  red  dog- 
woods and  hickories,  whose  spreading  boughs  were  so 
thickly  interwoven  that  only  here  and  there  a  ray  of  sun- 
light could  creep  through,  we  Anally  emerged  once  more 
into  broad  daylight,  and  felt  the  fresh  breeze  on  our  faces 
as  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  house,  where  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  sweets  of  idleness,  and  love-making.  For 
John, — Mr.  DeLano,  I  mean — and  I  became — but  here  he 
stands  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  threatens  to  take  my 
pen  away  if  I  write  another  word  about  it.  I  did  not 
promise  to  obey  him,  but  then . 
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Will  and  Lu  are  living  together  now  in  the  old  home. 
Sometimes  we, — I  mean  /,  go  to  visit  them,  and  ''watch  the 
rainbow  on  the  sun-lit  surf" — when  we — /—can  spare  the 
time  from  fishing,  boating,  and  bathing.  Somebody  is 
very  fond  of  oysters — on  the  half-shell,  and  I  think  that 
the  joke  was  not  so  bad  after  all. 


Hditors'  ^nhlt. 


Knowing  that  a  debut  is  usually  of  little  interest  to  any- 
one but  the  debutante,  we  hasten  to  make  our  best  bow  to 
the  public  in  general  and  to  our  predecessors  in  particular, 
and  withdraw  to  the  depths  of  our  sanctum. 


Most  of  our  colleges  look  askance  upon  college  journal- 
ism, and  consider  it  something  to  be  barely  tolerated,  if 
not  entirely  suppressed.  It  is  considered  something  wholly 
apart  from  a  student's  other  college  work,  and  even  as  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  collegiate  literary  department. 
Why  need  such  a  state  of  things  exist  ?  Undoubtedly,  the 
students  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  journal  put 
their  best  energies  into  the  work  and  do  their  utmost  to 
make  it  worth  the  reading,  a8  well  as  to  make  it  an  expon- 
ent of  the  literary  training  of  their  college.  This  being  so, 
why  need  a  college  publication,  if  clever  and  dignified,  be 
a  thing  tabooed  ?  Why  cannot  the  literary  department 
extend  a  helping  hand,  now  and  then,  say  by  giving  an 
essay  subject  that  will  have  some  bearing  upon  the  needs 
of  the  journal  ?  Thus,  the  two  will  work  together  and  there 
need  be  no  danger  of  the  latter  laying  itself  open  to  the 
the  charges  of  frivolousness  and  stupidity.  In  past  times, 
we  have  not  been  disturbed,  except  in  a  far-away  and 
vicarious  manner,  by  the  grim  comments  of  "powers  that 
be"  upon  the  general  unprofitableness  of  college  journal- 
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ism.  But  our  enemy  seems  to  be  stealthily  making  his 
way  into  our  midst,  and  we  are  beginning  somewhat  to 
miss  the  cordial  help  and  cooperation,  which  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  own  that  we  cannot, 
like  all  good  Americans,  paddle  our  own  canoe,  but  it  is 
always  easier  to  paddle  with  the  current  than  against  it. 


It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact,  that  badly  venti- 
lated rooms  are  not  conducive  to  a  clear  brain,  and  surely 
without  this  we  cannot  read  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or 
satisfaction.  We  step  into  the  Reading  Room  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  pleasant  half-hour,  but  before 
many  minutes  have  elapsed  we  begin  to  gaze  long- 
ingly at  the  windows  and  whisper  to  ourselves — Oh  ?  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  lower 
them,  but  we  have  regard  for  others  who  might  object  to 
draughts  and — (we  beg  pardon,  it  is  a  ru — )  so  we  forbear 
and  suffer.  Jfow,  the  windows  in  the  corridors  are  regu- 
larly opened,  morning  and  evening,  for  thorough  ventila- 
tion, and  it  would  take  but  a  moment  and  be  very  little 
trouble  to  lower  the  sashes  in  the  Reading  Room.  Or,  if 
the  room  is  in  special  demand  during  those  times  and  there 
are  no  other  portions  of  the  day  during  which  it  is  vacant, 
the  moments  when  there  are  apt  to  be  but  few  readers, 
could  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  They  would  probably 
find  other  hours  equally  convenient,  or  if  not,  they  should 
practice  self-denial  for  the  common  good.  It  is  only  a 
small  favor  that  we  ask,  but  the  granting  of  it  would  make 
the  time  spent  in  the  Reading  Room  more  enjoyable  and 
profitable  for  all. 


We  have  heard  very   often  lately  an  assertion  which 
comes  in  tones  of  scorn  from  our  brothers  and  masculine 
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friends,  and  in  melancholy  acknowledgment  from  our 
feminine  acquaintances,  namely,  that  women  are  not  as 
capable  of  firm  friendship  as  men  are.  The  arguments 
which  uphold  this  statement  are  two  in  number, — one  in- 
ductive and  one  deductive.  The  first  rests  on  the  well- 
known  fact  that  tradition  and  history  have  handed  down 
to  us  the  stories  of  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  ^neas  and  his  jidus  Achates^  and,  as  some 
rashly  add,  with  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether  they  weren't 
women  after  all,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  while  we  hear  of 
no  such  friendships  between  women.  This  is  easily  an- 
swered. What  ancient  historian  would  have  wasted  val- 
uable time  and  still  more  valuable  parchment,  in  recording 
the  stories  of  mere  women  ?  The  second  argument  (the 
masculine  side  of  the  question)  is  that  ''women  are  fickle 
creatures,  any  way." 

Must  we  admit  that  the  charge  is  true  ?  Let  us  hope  not. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  difference  in  this  respect 
does  show  itself  between  our  college  and  the  men's  col- 
leges with  whose  workings  we  are  acquainted,  and  college  is 
proverbially  the  place  for  forming  friendship.  There  must 
some  reason  for  this  difference,  and  we  refuse  to  accept  our 
fickleness  as  explanation.  May  it  not  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way  that  many  other  shortcomings  of  ours  are  to 
be  explained, — on  the  ground  of  our  lack  of  time  ?  Women 
live  in  a  hurry  in  college  as  well  as  outside  it,  and  in  the 
press  of  daily  duties  look  upon  friendship  as  an  expen- 
sive luxury,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  crowded  out  of  their 
thoughts  as  well  as  out  of  their  active  life.  Real  friend- 
ship, more  than  any  other  passion,  requires  time  to  grow, 
for  it  can  only  come  from  the  most  thorough  acquaintance. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  whether  time  spent  in 
learning  to  know  our  acquaintances  better  is  not  put  to  a 
profitable  use  i 
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No  insect  however  enterprising,  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
dtick  a  pin  through  itself,  and  to  choose  its  proper  place  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  its  race.  And  yet  we  can  imagine 
what  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  bae  when  he  sees  himself 
always  labeled  a  frivolous  butterfly  or  a  plodding  ant. 
Vassar  girls  at  least  would  find  it  very  easy  to  sympatliize 
with  his  indignant  little  majesty,  for  we  are  constantly 
seeing  ourselves  misrepresented  in  a  very  similar  manner. 

To  some  '  Vassar  girl'  brings  up  an  image  of  a  happy- 
go-lucky  maiden  with  hair  disheveled  and  dress  awry  and 
with  never  a  thought  beyond  having  a  good  time.  Such 
people  have  a  firmly  rooted  idea  that  September  s  bright 
days  lure  us  back  to  our  Alma  Mater,  there  to  play  and 
revel  until  June.  Those  who  do  not  hold  this  opinion  go 
to  the  opposit/e  extreme,  and  set  us  all  down  as  hopeless 
'digs'  whose  sole  pleasures  are  confined  within  musty 
book-covers.  To  these  the  usual  iniage  underlying  the 
term,  Vassar  girl,  is  that  of  a  stoop  shouldered,  spectacled 
creature  with  bioken  constitution  and  shattered  nerves; 
and  they  think  morever  that  such  is  the  unavoidable  result 
of  becoming  a  student  at  Vassar. 

We  insist  that  the  majority  of  our  girls  come  under 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  heads  ;  but  that  they 
work  when  ihey  work,  i)lay  when  they  i)lay,  and  partake 
of  both  these  wholesome  things  at  proper  intervals.  The 
average  Vassar  girl  knows  how  to  study  and  does  study, 
but  she  also  takes  bright  and  appreciative  interest  in  the 
things  going  on  abcmt  her.  If  public  opinion  would  give 
her  her  proper  status,  it  would  be  of  benefit  lK>th  to  her 
and  to  her  Alma  Mater. 


»>» 
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Tlie  water  used  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  college 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  brought  from  a  spring  on  the 
college  farm.  In  times  of  dry  weather,  however,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  filter  the  lake  water,  in  order  to  supply 
the  needs  of  our  community.  This  is  npt  at  all  a  pleasing 
thought  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dubious  complex- 
ion of  the  water  in  Mill  Cove  Lake  ;  and  all  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  new  spring  has  been  found  and  opened  in  the 
gi'avel  pit  beyond  the  old  one.  The  old  spring  yielded,  of 
its  own  head,  three  gallons  of  water  in  every  five  seconds. 
The  new  one  has  a  syphon  flow  of  three  gallons  in  every 
nine  seconds,  and  can  be  forced  to  any  extent.  The  two 
springs  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  mill, 
by  a  three  inch  pipe.  An  independent  pipe  also  runs 
from  the  new  spring  to  the  mill,  so  that  water  can  be 
drawn  from  either  one,  without  interfering  with  the  other. 
During  the  twenty-four  hours,  32,()(M)  gallons  of  water  can 
be  pumped  from  the  new  spring  alone,  and  this  supply  is 
sufficient  for  even  the  large  demands  made  by  the  college 
establishment.  The  water  luis  been  analyzed  by  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Chemistry,  which  says,  ''This  water  is  in 
all  respects  a  good  water,  and  one  which  may  be  used  with 
entire  safety  for  all  domestic  purposes."  The  analysis 
shows  that  the  per  cent  of  any  foreign  matter  is  unusually 
small,  and  that  the  water  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
pure.  So  there  need  be  no  further  fear  of  the  discomfort 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  drinking  unwholesome  watei*. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  of  course,  that,  whenever  it  has  been 
necessary  to  use  the  lake  water,  it  has  been  carefully  filtered, 
Still,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  lurking  impurity  might 
have  remained,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  be  relieved  from 
any  misgiving,  however  vague  and  unfounded. 
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On  Friday  evening,  March  14,  Prof.  D wight  introduced, 
to  our  expectant  Vassar  audience,  Mr.  Bliss,  who  was 
to  speak  to  us  on  the  ''  City  of  the  Sultiin."  Prof.  D wight 
said  that  he  felt  no  introduction  was  needed  for  a  speaker 
who  had  so  long  been  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  and 
wlio  wa«,  therefore,  so  well -prepared  to  set  the  city  before 
us.  As  the  lecture  was  to  be  illustrated,  the  lig^its  were 
quickly  turned  out,  and  Mr.  Bliss  began  with  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  beautiful  wat^r  scene  which  appeiired  first 
upon  the  screen.  From  the  water-side  of  the  city,  we  were 
conducted  through  some  of  its  streets,  and  halted  for  a 
few  minutes  upcm  one  of  its  crowded  bridges.  Hei*e  we 
had  an  opportunity  for  observing  some  of  the  prominent 
types  of  the  city's  inhabitants.  We  visited  the  palace  of 
the  Sultan,  and  were  charmed,  yet  somewhat  chilled,  by 
the  vast  proportions  of  the  magnificent  interior.  It  was 
evidently  not  a  place  of  which  one  could  make  a  home, 
and  we  could  well  see  how  the  Sultan  might  prefer  his 
beautiful  little  kiosk,  even  if  he  were  free  from  the  fear  of 
assa^ssins  lurking  in  the  larger  and  more  imposing  build- 
itig.  The  mosques,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  rich  interior  of  the  Agia  Sofia  is  indeed  a  feast  for 
the  eyes.  From  the  mosques,  we  went  out  into  the  streets 
again,  and  were  disgusted  l)y  the  groups  of  unpleasant 
looking  beggars,  but  the  disagreeable  impression  was  dis- 
pelled by  a  visit  to  the  bazaars.  Among  other  pleasant 
sights,  were  the  way-side  fountains,  a  fruit-seller's  shoj},  a 
Turkish  family  out  on  a  picnic,  jncturesque  little  gnmps 
of  many-colored  houses,  and  an  occassional  specimen  of  a 
true  Arabian  horse.  The  lecture  closed  with  a  trip  up  the 
Bosphorus  and  back,  during  which  we  felt  the  full  charm 
of  Turkish  life  on  the  water.  Mr.  Bliss  accompanied  the 
illustration  with  api)ropriate  remarks,  and,  having  lived 
80  long  in  the  old  city,  wjus  naturally  enthusiastic  in  his 
description.  His  enthusiasm  left  his  audience  eager  for  a 
trip  to  Constantinople. 
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It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
such  an  enjoyalile  concert  as  that  given  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  26,  by  the  New  York  Trio  Clnb.  Before 
the  iirst  movement  of  the  opening  trio  was  finished,  it 
.could  be  seen  that  the  intruments  were  in  i>erfect  sympathy 
and  this  was  noticeable  throughout  the  programme.  The 
second  movement  was  played  with  the  spirit  befitting  it« 
character  of  sehr  rasch,  and  the  third,  massig  langsam, 
was  interpreted,  with  great  feeling. 

In  Dr.  Ritter's  Tilo  the  charming  Romanza  seemed  to  be 
the  movement  most  appreciated,  for  it  elicited  much  ap 
plause  for  itself  and  its  composer.  It  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage, not  always  gmnted  to  Dr.  Ritter's  comix)sitions, 
of  being  well  played.  In  all  the  movements  the  violincello 
takes  a  prominent  part  giving  a  rich  effect  to  the  whole. 

These  trios  with  the  Finale  by  Schumann  were  pi'obably 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  programme.  The  ren- 
dition of  the  Finale  was  spirited  and  fine  and  served  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  we  had  been  listening  to  conscien- 
tious performers  who  neglected  neither  execution  nor  feel- 
ing. 

Mr.  Boekelman's  playing  wais  an  especially  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  entertainment.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of 
Jiarsh  tones,  and  many  of  the  ])iano  effects  which  he  pro- 
duced, were  remarkably  fine. 

We  had  the  plejisnre  of  welcoming  upon  our  Vassar 
stage,  Miss  Wilson,  who  was  i)articularly  successful  in 
her  rendering  of  the  two  ballads.  She  sang  with  great 
power  and  sweetness  and  we  hope  that  it  is  not  the  last 
time  we  shall  hear  her. 


#•» 
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On  March  14,  Mr.  Bliss  of  (Constantinople  gave  us  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  *'The  Home  of  the  Sultan." 
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Morning  chapel  was  omitted^  March  16.  An  Episcopal 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ziegenfuss  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening,  a  praise  service  took  the  place 
of  the  regular  prayer  meeting. 

Miss  S.  H.  Hubbard  has  returned  to  college  to  take  Miss 
Bliss'  place. 

The  Seniors  entertained  Miss  Stanton  in  the  Candy 
Room,  Friday  evening,  March  21. 

The  Faculty  have  refused  the  petition  presented  to  them 
by  the  Students'  Association,  a.sking  for  a  longer  vacation 
at  Easter. 

Prof.  Drennan  addressed  the  T.  and  M.  club  March  22. 
Subject,  ''Dikes  of  Holland." 

A  fire  alarm  has  been  placed  in  the  building. 

'Twas  a  ''young  and  guileless  Sophomore,"  who  re- 
marked that  she  did  not  remember  when  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tateuch occurred. 

Appointments  for  Commencement  are  as  follows  : 

K.  A.  Acer,  M.  J.  Gardner, 

M.  E.  AnAMft,  M.  C.  Hubbard, 

A.  Blanciiard,  J.  H.  Mrrrick, 

M.  A.  Chapman,  C.  L.  Patterson, 

E.  M.  Frkeaian,  J.  I.  Spafford. 

The  (*lass  honors  are  as  follows  : 

Historian.        -        -        -        -        -        -  M.  F.  L.  Hussky. 

Prophet, M.  A.  Cumnock. 

(Jliapel  OrojtOT, E.  A.  Townsend. 

Spade  Orator  J L.  K.  Smith. 

Marshal^ L.  A.  Babkjbu. 
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The  chainnan  of  Class  Day  Committee  is  L.  A.  MitchelK 
and  for  Class  Supper  and  Senior  Auction,  H.  M.  Jenckes. 

Miss  Craig  has  been  elected  Spade  Orator  from  the 
Junior  Class. 

A  new  safe  weighing  74(X)  lbs.,  has  been  placed  in  the 
office. 

Miss  White  of  -75,  is  desirous  of  making  up  a  party  of 
young  ladies  for  European  travel  this  summer.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Mt.  Auburn,  Y.  L.  Institute,  Cincinnatti,  O. 

For  information  concerning  the  doings  of  the  *'  Collegi- 
ate Alumnae  Association,"  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  E.  M. 
Howe,  of  '82.  The  article  with  regard  to  opportunites  for 
post-graduate  study  is  by  an  Alumna  who  knows  whereof 
she  is  writing.  The  subject  is  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  the  Boston  Alumna*  Association  has  decided 
to  have  seveml  hundred  copies  of  the  article  printed  sep- 
arately for  distribution  among  college-students. 

There  was  a  concert  in  the  chapel  during  the  evening  of 
March  26. 


PERSONALS. 

'75. 

Miss  C.  F.  White  expects  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 

'76. 
Miss  Harrison  is  building  a  cottage  in  Denver,  Col. 
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'77. 
Miss  L.  A.  Bliss  sails  for  Grermany,  April  2. 

'78. 
Miss  J.  M.  Davis  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Miss  Day  is  travelling  and  studying  abroad  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  during  the  summer. 

'84. 
Miss  Stanton  sails  for  Germany  April  2. 

Miss  Mackey  expects  to  sail  for  Europe,  April  9. 

The  following  liave  visited  the  college  during  the  past 
month  :  Miss  A.  L.  Smiley,  former  teacher  in  the  Latin 
Department ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Curtiss-.lohnson,  '83 ;  Miss  Ida 
Fenn  ;  Miss  Slee,  '83  ;  Mrs.  Swift- Atwater. 


♦•» 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  exchanges  have  rather  more  than  their  usual  quan. 
tity  of  verse  this  month.  The  ''Salutatio"  which  begins 
the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  will  be  found  interesting  tiO 
others  as  well  as  to  students  of  Horace.  The  Occident^ 
lacking  original  material  shows  good  taste  in  copying  some 
verses  from  the  Harvard  Advocate,  Columbia  seems  to  be 
rich  in  poetically-minded  students,  and  both  its  papers  con- 
tain excellent  verses. 

The  Corriell  Era  publishes  some  imaginary  examination- 
papers  which  are  amusing  even  to  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  allusions. 
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We  always  expect  something  good  from  the  Spectator^ 
but  were  rather  disapi)ointed  by  its  last  issue. 

It  is  a  pity  the  Varsity  has  not  a  more  attractive  exterior. 
Its  last  two  numbers  contain  articles  on  both  sides  of  the 
co-education  question.  We  like  the  first  one  the  best  of 
the  three.  It  has  some  new  ideas  and  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness.  The  translation  of  Horace's  "Ode  to  his  Slave'' 
is  not  as  good  as  one  which  appeared  in  the  Advocctte  for 
January. 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  Concor- 
diensis  and  of  the  Targum^  that  ''a  glee  club  has  been 
formed  at  Vassar." 

The  attractive  cover  of  the  Lehigh  Burr  is  its  best  qual- 
ity. That  would  be  tolerably  high  praise  if  its  March 
number  were  a  fair  specimen. 

Tlie  last  number  of  the  Lasell  Leaves  gives  a  vivid  des- 
cription of  woes  attendant  upon  weekly  house-work. 
We  quite  agree  with  them  that  Saturday  is  needed  by 
students  as  a  dav  of  rest,  and  are  thankful  that  our  Pac- 
ulty  are  like-minded. 

The  Student  publishes  a  letter  describing  an  imaginary 
visit  to  Lasell.  With  the  intention  of  being  witty,  it  only 
succeeds  in  being  excessively  rude.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  without  the  personalities  which  render  it  quite  un- 
worthy of  any  publication  in  regular  standing. 

We  recommend  the  Foreign  Electic  to  all  French  and 
German  students.  It  copies  from  the  best  French  and  Ger- 
man periodicals  the  lighter  sort  of  articles,  and  those  which 
are  most  interesting  to  American  readers.  In  the  April 
number  begin  two  serials  which  promise  to  be  interesting. 
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The  illustrations  in  the  8L  Nicholas  are,  if  possible,  bet- 
ter than  usual.  One  who  has  not  time  to  read  the  stories 
might  spend  a  few  minutes  very  pleasantly  in  looking  over 
the  pictures  ; — only  then  one  would  probably  be  unable  to 
resist  tjie  temptation  to  read. 

The  Atlantic  has  an  article  on  ''Presidential  Nomina- 
tions," which  offers  a  plan  for  remedying  some  of  the  evils 
in  the  present  system.  Its  four  serials, — if  Henry  James' 
''En  Province,"  may  be  called  a  serial, — leave  compara- 
tively little  room  for  the  usual  short  stories.  The  ''  Rhym- 
ed I^etter  '  by  Lowell  makes  us  regret  that  space  made 
it  necessary  to  omit  a  part  of  it.  We  hope  that  the  vexed 
question  of  the  New  FiUgland  use  of  ''a.s''  will  soon  be  set- 
tled. 

The  Century  devotes  several  pages  to  a  letter  from  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  on  the  subject  of  Prof.  Ritter  s  new  book, 
"Music  in  America.''  With  many  compliments  to  the 
earlier  musical  publications  of  Dr.  Ritter,  Mr.  White 
charges  him  in  the  present  work  with  inaccuracies  5is  to 
dates  and  names,  and  with  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  To  these  general  charges  Mr.  Whit^e  adds,  in 
words  more  witty  than  wise,  that  Dr.  Ritter' s  long  discus- 
sion of  our  early  singing  schools  and  primitive  church- 
music*  "  is  about  as  much  in  place  tis  a  critical  discussion  of 
the  warwhoop  of  the  American  Indian."  To  the  first 
charge  we  would  answer  that  even  Mr.  White  sometimes 
makes  mistakes,  and  that  his  search  for  Dr.  Ritter' s  in- 
accuracies seems  to  have  been  prompted  at  least  as  much 
by  personal  feeling  as  by  the  desire  for  truth.  He  does, 
however,  strengthen  the  criticism  by  good  proofs,  and  we 
admit  that  there  are  four  or  live  mistakes  in  the  book  in 
question,  which  we  hope  will  be  corrected  in  the  next 
edition.     In  answer  to  Mr.  White's  charge  as  to  the  lack  of 
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comprehension  of  musical  sentiment  in  America,  shown  in 
Dr.  Ritter's  book,  we  only  say  that  we  found  the  work  so 
purely  historical  that  the  question  of  sentiment  is  only  in- 
directly touched  ;  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ritter  saw  in  our 
early  psalm-singing  the  beginning  of  our  musical  develop- 
ment, while  Mr.  White  found  it  only  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  Indian  warwhoop,  scores  one  for  our  Professor  in 
the  matter.  Our  singing  schools  and  rude  church  music 
are  the  sole  distinctive  features  in  the  gi'owth  of  American 
music.  Where  Mr.  White's  criticisms  are  just  and  not 
influenced  by  personal  feeling,  we  accept  them  as  we  accept 
all  fair  criticism,  with  perfect  good  will. 


♦•» 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 

Aclelphiaiu  Acta  ColuTubiamu  Aviherst  Student^  Atlun- 
tic^  Bates^  Student^  Bowdoiri  Orient^  Brunonian^  Gerdury^ 
CJiaff,  Cfironicle,  College  Journal,  iJolumbia  Spectator^ 
Concordiensis^  Cornell  Era,,  Cornell  RemefWy  Ewing  Stu- 
dent Foreiqn  Eclectic,  Hamilton  Lit,,  Harvard  Advocate, 
Harvard'  lier aid-Crimson,  Harvard  Lampoon,  Fllini,  La- 
sell  Leaves,  Lehigh  Burr,  Madisonensis,  Michigan  Argo- 
naut, Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Oberlin  Review,*  Occident^ 
Princetonian,  Rochester  Campus,  Student  Life^  Students 
Journal,  Student,  St,  Nicholas,  Rutger^s  Tar  gum,  Thiele- 
sian.  Undergraduate,  Stray  Shot,  RocJiford  Seminary 
Magazine,  University  Herald,  University  Cynic^  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  University  Reporter,  Varsity^  Woman  s 
Journal,  Tale  Lit.,  Yale  Courani,  Yale  News,  Yale  Rec- 
ord. Wesleyan  Bee,  WilUstonian, 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGIATE  ALUMNA. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  was  held 
March  22,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  about  sixty  members  be- 
ing present.  Miss  Florence  Gushing,  of  Vassar,  presided.  The  Executive 
Committee  offered  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  whose  purpose  was  to 
define  more  exactly  the  status  and  scope  of  branch  associations  ;  the  amend- 
ments were  fully 'discussed,  and  it  was  moved  that  they  be  printed  on  the 
notices  of  the  next  meeting,  when  they  will  be  voted  upon,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  necessary  consideration  from  the  members.  Miss  Howes 
of  Vassar,  reported  that  about  one  hundred  more  of  the  health  circulars 
had  been  returned,  and  that  the  committee  hoped  soon  to  have  the  requisite 
number.  The  subject  of  the  meeting,  ^*  The  Idea  of  the  College,''  was  then 
taken  up,  Miss  Freeman,  President  of  Wellesley  Oollege,  opening  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  discussion. 


CLOMF»l!xfMKNTS, 


And  he  would  cordially  invite  you  to  call  and  examine  his 
'  Elegant  Display  of 
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and  other  novelties  in  their  season,  at  his 
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ARNOLD'S    CRITICISM    OF   EMERSON'S    POETRY. 


Mr.  Arnold  as  a  critic  receives  and  deserves  high  praise, 
in  spite  of  his  academic  narrowness.  But  his  mind  is 
essentially  formal,  and  though  his  style  is  perfect  i>erhaps, 
just  as  the  English  ritual  is  a  complete  and  well  developed 
whole  in  its  way,  still  there  are  some  few  things  in  life 
that  are  not  to  be  measured  by  a  cari>enter's  rule,  though 
it  be  made  of  the  best  seasoned  wood  and  fashioned  by  the 
most  respectable  of  workmen.  In  affairs  of  the  mind  we 
have  grown  beyond  Pope's  epigrams  and  Addison's  i)eriod8. 

A  myst.erious  power  <*alled  style  seems  to  l>e  the  goddess 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  devotions  and  most  loyally  does  he  make 
votire  offerings  at  her  shrine.     But  if  we  strip  off  the  float- 
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ing  draperies  of  words  with  which  he  has  enveloped  this 
divinity  we  discover  wliat  it  really  is  ;  its  mere  name 
detinKl  signities  ''diction,  fashion,  or  manner,"  but  of 
course  the  meaning  here  is  l)roader,  the  form  of  composi- 
tion in  which  any  work  is  written,  the  setting  ornate  or 
severe  in  form  and  workmanship  by  which  the  living  jewel 
of  thought  is  en(»ircled. 

It  is  by  this  that  Mr.  Arnold  forms  his  judgment  of  lit- 
erary work,  and  denies  the  true  poetic  fire  to  all  who  have 
not  this  art  of  setting  thought, — we  had  heretofore  sup- 
posed poetry  was  rather  judged  by  inspiration  than  hex  - 

ameters. 

The  same  law  holds  with  prose.     Carlyle  is  not  to 
compared  with  Dean  Swift  and  Voltaire,  because  he  lackecL 
this  most  awe-inspiring  factor  to  fame.     It  was  an  unlucky 
comparison  which  proved  more  than  the  lecturer  wished. 
The  grim  old  Scotch  face  with  its  deeply  furrowed  lines, 
the  keen  sorrowful  eyes  that  penetrated  through  all  shams^ 
and  forms,  the  stern  mouth  that  disclaimed  to  utter  a  word 
for  self-advancement  or  to  pnlter  an  instant  with  the  truth, 
rises  before  us  nnd  confronts  these  others  who  appear  pal- 
try l>eside  him  ; — Dr.   Swift  with  a  most  tender  regard  for^ 
his  own  interests,  lying  to  one  political  party,  cringing  to^ 
another,  attiicking  and  defaming  his  own  friends  ;  Voltaire 
in  lace  and  ruffles,  malicious  and  childish,  and  even  Addi- 
s(m   whose   muse   had   always  a  discreet  regard   for   his 
finances,  and  who  remained  till  death  an  obsequious  cour- 
tier of  the  powers  that  be.     One  can  imagine  the  old  Scotch- 
man beside  these,  and  the  keen  contemi)t  that  would  sh^ot 
from  under  tliose  bushy  eyebrows  and  penetrate  even  to 
the  mind   of  the   suave    lecturer    himself,    whose  neatly 
rounded  sentences  and  well  turned  periods  so  am])ly  illus- 
tnited  his  own  theories. 

Arnold  states  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  neither  a  poet,  a  man 
of  letters  or  a  philosopher,  and  then  admits  in  conclusion 
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that  he  has  attained  a  i)osition  which  without  being  in 
in  many  senses  all  three  he  could  never  have  reached.  His 
influence,  Mr.  Arnold  says,  is  great  among  cultured  people, 
he  is  the  awakener  and  inspirer  of  men,  he  kindles  the  in- 
tellectual power  to  light  unattained  before,  "he  is  the 
friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit." 
If  a  man  can  be  all  this  without  poetry,  philosophy  or  lit- 
erary art  one  would  be  willing  to  let  those  stand  as  empty 
words  or  dead  symbols. 

The  lecturer  in  saying  Mr.  ilmerson  was  not  a  poet  gives 
us  the  fa(^t  that  his  poetry  htus  neither  sensuousness  nor 
passion,  and  stat.es  afterward  that  it  is  deticent  in  force  and 
energy.  The  world  had  ignorantly  supposed  that  if  there 
was  anything  that  Mr.  Emerson's  poetry  did  possess  it  was 
just  those  very  qualities. — 

**  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flcMMJ. 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  one**  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  tlie  shot  heani  round  the  world." 

*'  »So  nigli  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  Oml  to  man, 
Whon  <Iuty  whispers  low,  thou  mnnt, 
Tlie  youth  replies,  /  can.''^ 

"Stainless  soldiers  on  the  walls. 
Knowing  this,  and  knows  no  more. 
Wh(M'ver  figlits,  whoever  falls, 
Justi(»e  fu)nquers  evermore," 
.Justice  after  as  before. 

Not  that  Mr.  Emerson's  grpat*\st  admirers  claim  that  he  is 
essentially  a  poet,-  -his  mind  possessed  too  much  of  the 
old  Puritan  instinct  Tor  that.  The  truth  as  he  saw  it  was 
(he  <mly  thing  of  which  it  was  worth  writing,  and  that 
after  it  was  st^it(»d,  was  too  compU*te  in  itself  to  need  any 
])Oor  ornament  of  words   wherewith   to  drape  its  perfect 
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proportions.  Then  his  mind  was  both  too  keen  and  too 
passionless  for  poetry  which  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
cloudiness  and  misty  background  of  romance.  His  shrewd 
wit  and  penetration  prevented  his  indulging  in  long  sus- 
tained flights  of  imagination  like  Milton,  just  as  his  inate 
integrity  forbade  his  perverting  the  truth  for  the  sake  of 
an  epigram  like  Dryden  or  Pope.  His  poetry  is  so  deeply 
laden  with  thought  that  the  rhythm  breaks  beneath  the  bur- 
den. He  never  knew  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  an  attrac- 
tive way.  But  those  few,  terse,  strong  lines  leave  forever 
their  impress  on  the  memory.  To  those  who  have  learned 
to  love  his  poetry  there  remain  afterward,  a  certain  distaste 
for  the  rhythmic  enchantments  wherewith  others  garnish 
their  verses  whose  plentiful  ornamentation  or  ostentatious 
severity  often  covers  a  v6ry  weak  solution  of  thought.  We 
are  not  often  satisfied  with  nor  are  we  in  the  mood  for 
ritual  and  ceremonies  when  the  mind  has  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  eternal  verities  behind  them. 

The  lecturer  also  stated  ' '  that  not  one  single  passage  of 
Emerson's  poetry  has  become  a  familiar  quotation."  If 
Mr.  Arnold  had  kindly  added  to  this  statement  his  defini- 
tion of  the  word  familiar,  it  would  doubtless  have  aided 
our  wondering  minds  which  had  heretofore  supposed  such 
lines  as  ''Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,"  and  "He 
builded  better  than  he  knew,"  etc  ,  were  somewhat  univers- 
ally known  among  people  of  average  education,  perhaps 
however  that  most  convenient  t^rm  familiar  excludes  this 
class. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  not  a  '*  literary  man,"  but  a  man  speak- 
ing through  lettei's,  and  he  always  regarded  mere  literary 
art  with  a  little  contempt  akin  to  Carlyle's.  Letters  were 
with  him  a  means  and  never  an  end  ;  he  can  therefore  be 
contrasted  but  never  com])ared  with  men  like  Dryden 
whom  the  lecturer  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  who 
made  the  form  of  his  poetry  his  only  object,  and  its  spirit 
quite  a  secondary  consideration. 
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In  Mr.  Arnold's  consideration  men  of  this  sUunp,  Swift 
and  Pope,  etc.,  were  minds  with  u  hi<;her  literary  standard 
than  Emerson  ;  yet  no  one  chiims  to  obtiiin  from  them 
either  mental  elevation  or  spiritual  insight  which  would 
leave  an  inference  in  respect  to  the  highest  literature  which, 
it  would  seem,  a  mind  like  Mr.  Arnold's  would  scarcely 
acknowledge. 

In  earlier  times  Shakespeare  and  contemporary  drama- 
tists were  criticised  much  in  this  same  manner.  Hamlet, 
Julius  Cfesar  and  Macbeth  were  too  rugged  for  the  cul- 
tured taste ;  they  were  unconnected  and  the  lines  were  not 
in  correct  metre  and  lacked  the  harmonious  cadence  and 
periodic  perfection  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar. 

But  we  of  to-day  have  passed  a  little  beyond  the  boun 
daries  that  cramped  and  narrowt-d  so  m  my  minds  l)efore  us, 
and  have  no  desire  to  be  led  ba<dc  into  meilijevi:iJism  even 
by  such  cultured  and  classic  teachers  as  Matthew  Arnold. 

H.  1.  B. 


♦»» 


A  RETROSPECT. 


Our  lives  are  much  like  a  certain  book  of  a  certain  emi 
nent  author,  in  which  every  tenth  chapter  is  a  retrospect, 
and  there  is  always  one  chapter,  at  least,  devoted  to  that 
most  beautiful  jmrt  of  our  lives  which  the  subtlest  histo- 
rian is  too  rude  to  depict,  the  most  faithful  biographer  un- 
able to  describe — our  childhood.  It  can  never  be  repro- 
duced ;  yet  every  human  being  makes  the  attempt  at  one 
time  or  another,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  reflect  a  ray  of 
its  light  on  his  later  yeiirs.  If  he  is,  hapi>ily,  a  poet,  he 
sings  of  his  childhood,  and  he  who  runs  may  read  in  Cow- 
per  how    ******* 

*****  the  gardner  Robin  day  by  day 

Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way." 
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If  he  is  a  philosoi)her  lie  philosophises  over  it ;  if  he  is  a 
political  economist  (heaven  help  him  I)  he  probably  rei>ent^ 
of  it,  and  we  find  John  Htnart  Mill  thanking  his  stars  that, 
by  the  elimination  of  his  (hildhood,  he  Inul  twenty-five 
years  the  start  of  his  contemponiries ;  but  if  one  is  only 
and  simply  a  common  placn  sort  of  person  whose  chief 
grace  it  is  that  he  on<'e  lived  a  child,  he  loves  to  soliloquize 
about  it,  dwell  upon  it,  and  re<*all  its  little  passions  of  hope, 
and  love,  and  fear,  its  dreams,  its  fancies,  and  its  imagina- 
tions. 1  do  not  say  that  cliildhood  is  a  happier  time  than 
any  other,  but  only  different,  with  its  exi)eriences  less  ca- 
pable of  reprodu(5tion,  its  delights  and  despondencies  more 
spontaneous  and  objective.  Yet,  though  childhood  is 
unique,  we  can  match  some  of  our  maturer  experiences  in 
it,  and,  looking  backward,  see  a  fairer  self  which  makes 
the  ignorant  beginnings  of  our  lives  a  model  for  the  stnig 
gle  of  our  wiser  years. 

Our  first  lovers  !  How  innocently  we  loved  them,  and 
how,  of  all  things  we  wish  them  back  with  their  umbrella 
wings,  and  entire  devotion.  The  very  first  lover  can  never 
I  think  ai)pear  later  than  in  our  tenth  year,  except  in  some 
unnatunil  cases  where  the  effect  is  that  of  a  late  si>ring, 
with  its  blood-root  and  hepaticas  smothered  in  the  scent 
of  June  roses.  My  lovers  all  came  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  fruits  of  that 
happy  social  institution,  a  district  school, — an  institution 
which  a  long  subsequent  course  of  ''girls  seminary"  has 
made  me  regret.  In  tliat  joyous  time  1  lived  the  romances 
with  which  Scott  afterward  fed  my  intellect,  and  Tennyson 
delighted  my  fancy,  llow  shall  1  speak  of  my  first  knight, 
as  meek  as  Cxalahad,  and  from  vvliom  I  differed,  I  remem- 
ber, in  politics,  like  Alice,  in  ''Woodstock"  from  her  lov 
er ;  of  him  who  wept  when  my  first  curls  were  shorn  and  I 
was  left  with  a  (»rop  of  sliort  locks  which  made  me  look 
more  like  a  boy  than  he  did  {    I  loved  him  greatly  for  his 
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tears  as  well  as  for  many  other  <::entle  viitiies,  but  I  fear  I 
did  not  admire  him  :us  mu(*h  as  his  constanc^y  deserved.  I 
regarded  him  rather  as  a  friend,  and  he  lemained  as  faith- 
ful as  one  through  a  succession  of  inconstancies  on  my  part. 
If  he  was  not  very  alert,  he  was  very  ''  willing,''  and  would 
gladly  have  performed  all  kinds  of  services  for  me  it  I  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  them  nnu^h  better  myself.  He 
was  not  supplanted  but  supplemented  by  William  and 
Moses,  two  dull,  heavy  twin  boys  of  sixteen,  with  a  smould- 
ering sense  of  humor  whic^h  was  wholly  smothered  in  their 
relations  toward  me  by  a  livelier  sense  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion. Perhaps  the  diiference  in  our  nges  precluded  ujuch 
social  intercoui-se,  and  made  me  think  theui  duller  thnn 
they  were.  But,  Iloved  them  well,  and  gave  them  thel)t^'-t 
reward  in  my  i)ower,  I  am  sure,  by  putting  them  to  the  low- 
est of  my  menial  services  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation.  I 
had,  at  this  time,  begun  my  education  with  sufficient  earn- 
estness to  trudge  to  school  on  pheasant  days,  and  on  snowy 
ones,  for  it  was  winter,  to  watch  the  more  robust  spirits 
rioting  piist  the  window  in  a  mnze  of  falling  Hakes  and  Hy 
ing  snowballs.  But,  on  one  of  these  snowy  mornings,  Moses 
and  William — I  didn't  then,  nor  ever  have  known  whitrh 
was  Moses  and  which  William — iM-esent»)d  themselves  at 
our  door  in  an  attitude  which  wholly  delighted  me  and  com- 
pletely mystified  the  rest  of  my  family.  Moses'  right  hand 
was  clasped  around  his  left  wrist,  and  William  was  in  the 
some  position,  but  Moses'  left  hand  was  clasped  around 
William's  right  wrist,  and  William's  right  hand  was 
clasped  around  Moses'  left  wrist.  In  short,  a  royal  convey- 
ance had  been  made  for  me  from  the  hands  of  mv  own  sub- 
jects.  I  saw  this  in  an  instant,  (which  was  lucky,  consid- 
ering the  poverty  of  the  boys'  vocabulary,  which  would 
probably  have  rendered  explanation  impossible) ;  in  anoth- 
er I  had  mounted  my  chair  (which,  in  the  school  dialect, 
was  the  name  of  my  chariot),  thrown  my  arms  around  the 
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necks  of  my  charioteers,  and  was  riding  grandly  to  the 
school-house.  The  embrace,  wliich  safety  in  ray  elevated 
position  required,  was  otherwise  a  convenience  as  it  enabled 
me,  by  a  series  of  pressures,  pulls  and  strokes,  to  change  in 
any  way,  or  even  to  stop  altogether  the  movements  of  Moses 
and  William.  With  a  means  of  necessary  communication 
thus  established,  we  talked  little,  but  enjoyed  so  much  that 
these  journeys  came  to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  and  every 
morning  I  rode  to  school  thus  perched  aloft  on  my  chair 
between  the  blue  and  white  of  the  winter  sky  and  snow, — a 
most  happy  little  princess.  But  the  friendship  of  the  twins 
for  me  was  born  of  the  charms  of  my  earliest  childhood, 
and  could  not  survive  the  occurrence  of  my  ninth  birthday, 
when  a  boy  with  orange-red  hair,  and  a  temper  to  match, 
paid  me  court  by  the  presentation  of  a  large  Baldwin  apple. 
I  did  not  understand  why  he  seemed  anxious  to  bestow  his 
gift  in  secret,  but  accepted  this  tacit  avowal  of  good  will, 
and  after  this  was  for  some  time  a  very  contented  bone  of 
contention  between  this  fiery  knight,  and  the  worst  boy  I 
ever  knew.  But  I  sweetly  ignored  his  immoralities,  whether 
from  extreme  innocence,  or  extreme  admiration  of  his  valor 
1  cannot  now  say.  His  prowess  was  displayed  in  fighting 
his  rival  of  the  red  locks,  and  I  can  remember  sitting  pa- 
tiently by  while  the  two  fought,  after  which  I  was  taken 
gaily  and  triumphantly  home  on  the  sled  of  the  conqueror. 
O  my  first  love  !  O  William  and  Moses !  O  boy  of  the 
red  hair,  and  valorous  rival  of  him  !  As  I  write,  I  feel  that 
I  shall  never  see  your  like  again,  and  that  you  were  all  too 
rudely  torn  from  my  life.  Dark  days  came ;  days  when 
advancing  young-girlhood  brought  with  it  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  and  I  was  removed  from  my  beloved  district 
school  to  nourish  that  wisdom  in  a  **  young  ladies'  school." 
It  has  been  nourished  but  too  effectually.  I  know  now  of 
good  and  evil,  and  of  the  fruits  thereof.  Alas  !  I  have  seen 
my  boys  since,  and  Moses  and  William  are  no  longer 
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chivalrous  ;  nor  should  I  like  to  ride  on  a  "chair"  of  their 
Tiaking.  My  first  love  is  a  peddler,  and  the  boy  of  the  iiery 
04^ks  has  married  Jetty  Idella  Farewell,  a  girl  whom  I 
ised  to  despise  because  she  would  not  do  her  "sums"  in 
jchool. 


•♦•♦■ 


THE  GRADUATE'S  LAMENT. 


To  ired,  or  not  to  wed  ? — that  is  the  question 

Whether  'tis  wiser  in  a  girl  to  enjoy 

The  tempting  visions  of  single-blessedness, 

Or,  to  be  led,  by  some  man  of  our  times,  to  the  altar, 

And,  by  marriage,  end  them  ?    To  wed — to  doubt 

No  more ;  and  by  that  act  to  end 

The  heartache,  and  calm  the  palpitating 

Bosom  of  some  love-sick  youth  !  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  wed — dependent 

On  another  for  our  daily  bread  ! 

To  wed,  perchance,  a  brainless  fop  !  Ay  !  there's  the  rub  ; 

For  the  thought,  to  what  kind  of  men  shall  we  be  mated 

When  we  have  taken  leave  of  *  maidenhood. 

Should  make  us  pause.    There's  the  motive 

That  makes  celibacy  of  so  much  value  : 

For  who  would  bear  the  impatient  thirst  for  bliss. 

The  yearning  for  some  nobler,  better  half 

Sometimes  intruding  in  her  musing  hours. 

When  she,  by  simply  saying  **  Yes," 

Might  realize  it  aU  ?    Who  would  prefer  thus 

To  live  alone,  day  after  day — year  after  year. 

But  that  the  dread  of  brainless,  thriftless  men 

(Prodigies  of  modem  self-conceit)  appalls  us. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  hazard  thus  being  taken  in  I 

Such  men  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  the  joyful  heart  of  many  a  maiden 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  the  fairest,  with  good  will  and  spirit 

And  due  regard  for  marriage,  turn  away. 

Disdaining  name  of  Wife. 
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THE  WEAKNESS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  ENTHUSI 

ASM. 


"  Great  men  and  men  of  great  gifts  you  shall  tind,  but  a 
symmetrical  man  never."  Eiich  has  his  hobby,  though  all 
may  not  ride  them  on  the  public  highway.  Strong  instincts 
compel  us  to  accept  certain  ideas,  and  before  we  are  con- 
scious of  it,  we  have  enclosed  the  universe  in  very  narrow 
limits.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  desirable  we  may 
hesitate,  but  ''Nick  Bottom  cannot  play  all  the  parts,  work 
it  as  he  may."  Yet,  each  has  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
which  is  capable  of  almost  infinite  diffusion  or  concentra- 
tion, and  he  must  decide  for  himself  where  this  force  will 
do  the  most  good.  Upon  one  point  all  agi'ee,  it  must  not  l)e 
capriciously  spent  or  wasted  upon  trifles.  No  man  is  so 
unsatisfactory  to  himself  and  others  as  he  who  has  always 
some  new  enterprise  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  view,  un- 
less, perhaps,  it  is  the  too  good-natured  person  who  thinks 
that  ''all  is  grist  since  it  comes  to  the  mill,"  and  goes 
through  life  with  a  Ann  determination  to  be  interested  in 
everything.  The  wearisome  man  of  one  idea  and  the  still 
more  tedious  one  who  never  had  «n  idea,  but  thinks  him- 
self called  to  be  the  apostle  of  every  new  scheme  which  pre- 
sents itself  have  both  tormented  the  world  so  long  that  we 
have  taken  the  warning,  and  strive  to  conceal  the  place 
where  our  heart  and  treasure  are  bestowed. 

This  tendency  can  hardly  be  blamed.  To  make  a  demon 
stration  over  small  matters  compromises  our  dignity,  which 
must  be  maintained  at  anv  cost.  So  we  leave  enthusiasm 
to  small  boys,  Fourth-of-July  orators  and  the  favored  few 
who  can  afford  to  disregard  public  opinion.  Then,  too,  we 
live  in  an  age  when  to  remain  aj^athetic  is  to  be  called  lib- 
eral, while  the  slightest  exertion  in  behalf  of  any  cause  is 
stigmatized  as  fanaticism.  While  moral  laziness  is  at  a  pre- 
mium it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  to  lament  the  decay  of 
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enthusia«in.  Another  reason  for  our  pjissiveness  is  the  prev- 
alent pessimism  whic^h  we  cannot  entirely  escape.  We 
hear  so  often  that  there  is  nothing  worth  being  energetic 
about  that  we  tinally  come  to  believe  it ;  and,  instead  of 
seeking  new  sensations,  amuse  ourselves  by  abusing  the 
ones  we  have  had.  Happiness  is  impossible,  so  we  run  up 
and  down  the  scale  of  our  experiences,  seeking  the  keynote 
of  that  life 

**  Whose  secret  is  not  joy,  but  peace.'* 

There  is  also  the  chmger  of  making  mistakes,  of  finding 
that  we  have  wasted  our  moral  vitality  upon  an  object 
which  can  yield  us  no  return.  The  loss  of  time  and  strength 
is  serious,  but  the  disc^overy  that  the  cause  in  which  we 
have  lost  them  is  too  [)()()r  to  pay  is  much  more  so.  We 
shrink  from  identifying  ourselves  with  an  enterprise  which 
may  prove  a  failure,  and  will  not  commit  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  a  possible  success. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  a  poor  enthusiasm  which  we  may  as- 
sume or  leave  as  reason  di(;tjites.  To  almost  everyone  comes 
the  call  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  we  iisk  what  effect 
will  our  consecration  have  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the 
cause  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  energies  ?  What  sac- 
rifices shall  we  have  to  make,  and  what  good' will  they  do? 
ITie  enthusiast  must  do  without  the  hearty,  pleasant  inter- 
course of  peoi)le  who  are  open  to  conviction.  He  can  no  lon- 
ger be  all  things  to  all  men, but  finds  that  he  is  congenial  only 
to  the  chiu-acter  student  and  to  those  who  happen  to  share 
his  views.  He  i)robably  has  also  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
of  self-interest,  for,  let  a  man  do  what  he  may,  i)rovided 
that  he  does  it  heartily,  the  world  will  say  that  he  has  an 
axe  to  grind.  He  may  be  specially  devoted  and  disinter- 
ested, but  the  harder  he  works  the  more  closely  are  his  mo- 
tives examined.  Agjun,  people  sometimes  forget  to  distin- 
guish between  a  principle  and  it«  advocate,  and  even 
between  two  followers    of   the    same  cause,   so    our   en- 
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thusiast  may  have  his  zeal  smothered  by  reproaches  which 
do  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  is  accused 
of  partiality  and  narrowness,  and,  examining  himself,  finds 
that  he  has  no  defence. 

Yet  the  enthusiast  has,  after  all,  the  best  compensation 
which  life  can  oflfer.  He  may  do  harm  rather  than  good  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  works,  for  ' '  a  good  cause  needeth 
not  ill  helps ; "  but,  if  so,  he  never  knows  it,  and  has  all 
the  satisfaction  of  a  public  benefactor.  The  more  ardent 
his  enthusiasm  the  less  judgment  will  he  probably  display, 
but  the  idea  that  there  is  a  magnetism  about  the  man  who  is 
in  earnest  is  not  wholly  unfounded,  and  this  power  compen- 
sates for  the  wisdom  which  is  calm  and  peaceable.  Enthu- 
siasm leaves  little  time  for  the  commission  and  repentance 
of  petty  sins,  but  becomes  our  conscience,  judging  lenient- 
ly every  oflfence,  especially  those  committed  in  its  own  in- 
terest. But  the  enthusiast  finds  his  greatest  defence  in 
what  others  of  his  kind  have  done.  We  can  forgive  a  great 
deal  of  rant  and  tediousness  when  we  think  that  almost 
everything  which  makes  life  desirable  once  made  some  man 
an  enthusiast. 

Another  plea  for  enthusiasm  is  the  individuality  of  its 
possessor.  He  saves  us  from  a  society  of  admirable  Crich- 
tons  and  blase  philosophers.  A  man  may  be  a  veritable 
'*  crank"  or  have  spent  his  life  in  the  investigation  of  the 
dative  case  and  still  be  more  inspiring  than  he  who  has 
seen  nothing  worth  looking  at.  There  is  a  charm  about 
people  who  act  as  if  they  had  found  some  infinite  good  in 
the  world,  and  what  enthusiast  thinks  that  there  is  any 
limit  to  the  beauty  of  the  idea  which  possesses  him  ?  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  enthusiast's  most  admirable  quality— 
generosity.  His  courage  may  be  unavailable  to  everyone 
else,  but  he  offers  the  freedom  of  it  with  royal  hospitality. 
The  world  is  hardly  large  enough  for  this  cause  of  his,  — as 
well  economize  the  ocean  as  his  idea  !    Truly,  it  is  well  that 
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there  are  many  enthusiasts  with  each  a  different  aim,  for 
one  would  soon  convert  the  world  to  himself.  As  it  is, 
with  that  energy  they  keep  it  from  stagnation,  and  i*emind 
us  that  "the  sanity  of  socity  is  a  balance  of  a  thousand 
insanities." 


<•» 


^t  ^.tmpavibuB  et  WlXoxibns. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  EDUCATED  WOMEN 


Within  a  year  the  father  of  a  graduate  from  a  prominent 
woman's  college  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  the  Alumnji^ 
to  contribute  money  for  the  enlargement  and  re-furnishing 
of  the  gymnasium  of  the  college.  *'No!"  he  replied, 
''  your  gymnasium  nearly  killed  my  daughter.  I  approve 
of  everything  else  about  your  system.  I'll  give  to  your 
Library,  your  Ijaboratory,  your  professorships,  your 
scholarships, — but  never  a  penny  for  your  gymnasium, 
unless  to  induce  you  to  burn  it  down.  I  don't  believe  in 
gymnastics  for  girls/'  He  was  a  thoughtful,  intelligent 
man,  and  his  observation  had  led  him  t-o  that  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  heard  gymnastic  exercise 
proclaimed   as  the  gosi)el  of  health   by  this  and  that  an 
thority.     The  amount  of  discussion  (concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  physical  development  and  sound  health  during 
the  period  of  education  for  a  girl  is  waxing  so  enormous, 
that  it  threatens  to  induce  a  morbid  physical  self-conscious 
ness,  which  will  render  certain  the  very  nervous  or  muscu 
lar  l)reak-down  which  the  agitators  are  so  eager  to  avoid. 
It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  resison   for  the 
aversion  of  the  father  whose  daughter  wa.s  "  nearly  killed  " 
by  gymnastics,    and  also   for   the   enthusiasm   of  the   re 
former  who  believes  that  calisthenics  will  cure  every  dis- 
ease from  spinal  curvature  to  typhoid  fever.     Truth,  that 
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is  health,  lies  mo3t  often  on  a  high  table-land,  removed 
from  the  dampness  of  valley,  and  the  cold  of  mountain 
tops.     Let  us  see  where  a  little  common  sense  will  lead  us. 

We  may  premise  that  an  elaborate  argument  for  abund- 
ant exercise  is  no  longer  necessary  with  the  college  girl. 
If  she  is  not  convinced  of  that  necessity  now,  neither  will 
she  be  though  one  arise  from  the  dead.  There  is  only  one 
verdict  to  be  passed  upon  the  girls  who  still  feed  the  brain 
at  the  price  of  Habby  muscles,  vitiated  digestion,  imperfect 
circulation,  and,  finally,  worn  and  tottering  nerves.     That 

verdict  is so  much   the  worse  for  them  !     Had  they 

only  their  own  welfare  to  consider  we  might  be  contents 
to  let  weakness  and  pain  work  out  their  own  revenge,  but 
they  may  directly  or  indirectly  harm  others.  The  more's 
the  pity.  Tin's  article,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a  plea 
for  exercise,  but  as  a  consideration  of  the  requisites  for 
the  most  perfect  exercise. 

Wliat  kinds  of  exercise  are  best  suited  to  the  woman  who 
is  studying  is  still  a  fair  question  for  discussion.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  what  are  the  fundamental  requisites  for  such 
exercise,  Jis  set  forth  by  modern  medical  science,  combined 
with  the  experience  of  the  best  educators. 

The  tirst  essential  for  perfect  ]>hy8ical  education  is  that 
it  shall  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each.  The  age  of  intel- 
lectual education,  the  age  of  individualism  is  upon  us. 
Harvard  College  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  its 
a])ostles  in  America.  Educators  of  the  body  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  the  cue,  and  faith  is  rapidly  waning  in  pro- 
miscuous (^lass-practice  of  gymnastics — even  the  lightest — 
under  the  instruction  of  a  tejw^her  whose  grace  and  accuracy 
of  movement  are  her  sole  qualifications.  The  daughter  was 
''nearly  killed"  by  just  such  physical  education.  She 
had  used  dumb-bells,  wands,  rings,  with  a  vigorous, 
long-armed  girl  for  a  partner,  although  she  was  a 
delicate,  small   girl,    with   a  sensitive   spot    in   the  spine 
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and  imperfect  heart  action.  Her  teacher  had  probably 
been  an  exquisite  dancer,  and  had  an  infallible  memory 
for  evolutions;  but  had  known  nothing — absolutely 
nothing — of  the  effect  of  violent  arm-exercise  upon 
spinal  irritability  or  upon  weak  muscular  action  of  the 
heart.  As  a  result,  the  girl  drops  in  a  dead  faint  in  the 
middle  of  the  gymnasium  some  day,  and  frightens  herself 
into  nervous  prostration.  But  had  the  so-called  victim  of 
physical  education  been  examined  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian to  begin  with,  and  had  her  exercise  been  prescribed 
with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as  would  be  required  in 
the  case  of  a  diptheria  patient,  for  instance,  another  result 
would  probably  have  followed.  Certainly  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  emphasis  that  though  we  are  not  all  diseased, 
"there  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot."  We  may 
safely  go  to  the  doctor-poet  for  our  lesson. 

<*Fur"  said  the  Deacon,  '*  Vs  mighty  plain 
That  the  weakes*  place  must  *8tan  the  strain  ; 
'n  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
T  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.*' 

First,  to  find  the  weak  place,  and  second,  to  make  it,  if 
possible,  as  strong  as  the  strongest  parts  of  the  body  are, 
the  functions  of  the  educator  who  will  take  the  same  cog- 
nizance of  physical  idisoyncracies  that  we  now  demand 
from  the  trainer  of  the  mind. 

The  second  essential  which  I  should  name  for  successful 
physical  education,  is  that  it  shall  be  pleasant  in  itself. 
Exercise  ought  not  to  be  swallowed  at  a  gulp  like  a  nause- 
ous medicine.  It  should  rather  be  lingered  over,  like  a  rare 
wine.  The  proverbial  theologue,  who  walks  religiously  ten 
miles  a  day  over  the  same  pavements,  thinking  systemati- 
cally all  the  way  about  the  next  sermon,  and  who  looks  a 
little  more  pale  and  droopin<^  and  (*areworn  when  he  comes 
in  than  when  he  went  out,  is  just  as  good  an  illustration  of 
the  evils  of  aimless,  useless  exercise  as  he  ever  was. 
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lie  third  place,  exercise  must  not  take  too  much  time. 
3Jection  to  walking  as  the  single  exercise  is  that  it 
es  an  immense  investment  of  time  in  order  to  secure 
[  return.  Three  or  four  houra  a  day  of  walking,  with 
ible  interest  in  nature  or  in  companionship  to  direct 
!nd,  would  be  excellent.  But  few  of  us  who  lead  the 
it's  life  have  three  or-  four  hours  a  day  to  give.  We 
nd  justly,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  more  for 
ne.  ^ 

lie  fourth  and  last  place,  the  ideal  method  of  physical 
tion  will  demonstrate  its  excellence  by  its  results, 
pun  theories  about  mind  training  are  bad  enough, 
le  body  ought  surely  to  exhibit  practical  gains  or 
to  the  eye,  even  of  the  amateur  in  physical  science, 

we  are  willing  to  accept  it.  The  old-fashioned 
d  of  gymmustics  hail  little  enough  to  offer  us.  We 
know  the  new  as  the  old  by  its  fruits, 
latest  methods  of  gymnastic  tmining  claim  for  them- 
these  four  points  of  excellence : — perfect  adaptability 
lividual  need,  pleasant  exercise,  the  maximum  of 
I  for  the  minimum  of  time,  and  effects  plainly  to  be 
red,  seen,  and  felt.  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  is  the 
successful  among  the  new  tminers,  and  the  results  aie 
ily  remarkable.  Given  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
illed  teacher,  there  seems  to  be  constant  gain  in  l)oth 
5t  and  vigor. 

Miscellany  is  not  the  place  for  an  army  of  statistics, 
will  give  a  few  facts.  One  girl  has  gained  fifty  cubic 
i  of  lung  capac^ity  in  six  months  ;  another  has  straight- 
L  pronounced  lateral  curvature  of  the  sjune,  and  has 
I  twenty  pounds  of  tlesh  in  three  months.  Prom  my 
bservation,  1  can  vouch  for  three  cases  in  which  women 
dious  habits  have  regained  lost  vigor,  appetite,  sleep, 
i  than  a  year  of  faithful  practice  with  the  Sargent 
d.     But  apart  from  the  merits  of  any  special  system^ 
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it  is  certainly  high  time  that  women,  and  the  educators  of 
women,  awake  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  old 
heterogeneous  collection  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  the 
former  unskilled  teaching,  the  former  dangerous  indis- 
criminating  exercises  of  bygone  days,  and  of  adopting 
some  method  which  shall  treat  the  body  at  least  as  well  as 
the  mind ; — to  the  nec^essity  of  recognizing  individual  need, 
and  the  want  of  carefully  adapted  appliances,  of  scientific 
teaching,  and  of  that  pleasure  which  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  continuous  physical  progress. 


♦•» 


AN  ANCIENT  BORE. 


[A  Drama  some  years  after  Horace.] 


DRAMATIS   PP:RS0N^. 

QUINTUS  HORATIUa  FLACCUS,— a  literary  gentleman  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  himnelf  to  a  rich  Roman  MsBcenas. 
GARRITOR,— a  bore  who  desires  an  introduction  to  Miecenas. 
FUSCUS  ARISTIUS,— a  witty  friend  of  Horatius. 
ADVERSARIUS,— a  prosecuting  lawyer. 

Scene,— Home. 
Time,— 84  B.  C. 

Scene  i. —  Via  Sacra      Ten  o'clock^  a.  m. 

-Knfer  Horatius,  Joga  Succincta^  soliloquizing 

II OR. — Now,  if  Maecenas  is  only  at  home,  I  think  I  can 
induce  him  to  give  me  that  Sabine  villa  of  his,  and  I  won- 
der if  he  wouldn't  put  a  fons  ^/^'/io' someivhere  near  the 
house. 

Enter  Garritor. 

Gam,— {Seizing  Hor.  familiarly  by  the  hand).  My  dear 
fellow,  how  do  you  do  i 
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HoR. — I'm  quite  well  at  present,  thank  you.  I  hope 
you're  the  same.  {Attempts  to  pass  on^  but  finding  Qav. 
at  his  elhow^  turns).    Can  I  do  anything  for  you ! 

Gar. — Now,  see  here,  Horatius,  you  ought  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  me.     I'm  a  pretty  smart  man. 

HoR. — Thanks  for  the  information.  You're  rising  in  my 
opinion.  {Aside)  O,  Bolanus,  if  I  only  had  your  temper, 
I  could  easily  get  rid  of  this  fool.  Hang  it,  I'm  too  con- 
foundly  amiable ! 

Gar. — {Attempting  comer satixm),    Don' t  you  think  that 

these  houses  along  here  are  very  fine  ?    I  tell  you  what, 

Rome's  the  place. 
HoR. — {Drily)  indeed  ! 

Gar. — ( Undaunted).  Oh,  Ho !  that  is  not  sufficiently 
materialized.  Your  little  scheme's  as  transparent  as  glass. 
Mayl)e  you'd  like  to  be  rid  of  me.  But  you  can't  do  it. 
Where  are  you  going,  down  to  the  Forum  ? 

HoR. — {Frigide).  Well  I  if  you  insist  upon  knowing, 
I  am  going  across  the  Tiber  to  see  a  sick  friend  with  whom 
you  are  not  acquainted. 

Gar. — All  right,  Fve  nothing  to  do,  would  just  as  soon 
walk  over  as  not, — {seeing  a  look  of  despair  cross  Hor.'s 
face).  Horatius,  you  don't  do  me  justice.  If  you  only 
knew  me,  I  wager  you'd  like  me  better  than  Viccus,  or 
Varius.  I  write  better  verses  than  either  of  them, — and  a 
good  deal  faster ;  I  dance  to  perfection  ;  and,  as  for  my 
singing,  Hermogenes  himself  would — 

HoR. — {Interrupting  him).    Have  you  a  mother  ? 

Gar. — No,  thank  you,  no  apron  strings  forme.  I  follow 
my  own  sweet  will — not  a  relative  living. 

HoR. — No  wonder  !  they  couldn't  possibly  have  stood  it. 
{Aside).  Alas  !  I  see  my  fate.  Thy  prediction,  O,  Sabella, 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  I  shall  not  die  of  a  deadly  poison, 
an  enemy's  sword,  pleurisy,  or  the  gout,  but  I  shall  be 
talked  to  death ! 
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Scene  ii. — Forum. 
HoRATius,  and  Garritor.    Later ^—Fv^c\59.  Aristitts  and 

Adveksarius. 

Gar. — Now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  to  go  into  court  this 
morning  for  a  while,  and  I  wish  you  would  come  in  too, 
and  help  me. 

HoR. — I  would  if  I  knew  anything  about  legal  affairs ; 
but  I  must  go, — you  know  where. 

G A  R.  — {Oiving  Hor.  a  suspicious  glance),  I  don' t  know 
which  to  give  up,  you  or  my  suit. 

HoR. — Me,  if  you  please. 

Gar. — No,  I  rather  think  not;  you're  too  anxious,— 
{walks  on  ahead), 

HoYi.— {Aside),  Well !  I  give  it  up,  I  might  as  well 
follow. 

Gar. — {Trying  to  apj)ear  nonchalant).  What  terms*  are 
you  and  Maecenas  on,  Horatius  ? 

HoK. — {Erasively).  Maecenas  is  a  man  who  shows  his 
good  sense  by  having  few  intimate  friends ;  and  no  one  has 
made  a  better  use  of  the  favors  of  fortune. 

Gar. — Well,  you  ought  to  know  that. 

Now,  see  here,  Hoititius,  I  have  a  little  plan, — you  intro- 
duce me  to  Maecenas  and  I'll  promise  not  to  cut  you  out, 
but  I'll  help  you  in  every  way  I  can,  and  then  we'll  share 
the  profits.  Zounds !  Horatius,  if  you  only  play  your 
cards  well,  we  can  win  every  point,  and — 

HoR. — {Cum  dignitate).  Excuse  me.  You  are  mistaken. 
Maecenas  is  not  the  man  you  take  him  for.  No  house  is 
less  impure  than  his,  and  none  is  freer  from  such  evils. 
There  one  need  not  care  if  another  is  richer  or  more  learned 
than  himself.     Each  has  his  own  place. 

Gar. — {Crestfallen),     You  don't  mean  it ! 

Hor. — Yes,  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

Gar,— {Jiecoverhig).  Well  then,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  I  should  want  to  meet  him. 
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HoR. — {Iramcally).  You  have  only  to  wish  it.  Your  ac- 
complishments certainly  ought  to  overcome  everything. 
He  is  a  man  to  be  conquered,  and  for  that  reason  the  first 
advances  are  the  most  difficult. 

Gar.— Oh!  I'll  manage  that.  F 11  bribe  the  slaves.  I'll 
not  give  up,  even  if  I  should  hapi>en  to  be  kicked  out  the 
first  day.  When  I  have  a  good  chance,  I'll  meet  him  on 
the  street,  accidentally,  you  know,  and  escort  him  home. 
You  can't  get  along  in  this  world  without  a  little  "cheek," 
Horatius. 

Enter  Fuscus  Ariotius  hastily;  hid,   seeing  this  well- 
known  bore  talking  to  HoRATiits,  is  ahout  to  pass  on. 

HoR. — (Hailing  F  A.  joyfullyS,  You're  just  the  man  I 
wanted  to  see,  Fuscus. 

Fits. — Why,  good  morning,  Horatius,  how  do  you  do  and 
where  are  you  going  ? 

HoR. — {Pulling  Fus.  by  the  sleem  and  winking  signiffi- 
canUy  toward  Gar).  I  had  intended  to  go  across  ihe 
Tiber,  and  won't  you  walk  over? — I  want  your  opinion  on 
something  important. 

Fus. — {HighJy  amused^  but  pretending  not  to  under - 
stand).  Sorry  not  to  oblige  you,  but  I  have  an  engage- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  town,  at  eleven.  Should  be  de- 
lighted some  other  time, — besides  this  is  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over and  we  wouldn't  want  to  offend  the  Jews  by  talking 
business. 

HoR. — I  have  no  religious  scruples  on  that  head. 

Fus. — But  I  have,  you  see.  Excuse  me.  I  wiH  see  you 
later.     {Exit), 

HoR. — {Aside),  Oh  I  that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 
Why  did  he  leave  me  to  my  cruel  fate  I 

Enter  Adverbarius,  sees  Gar.  and.  hastens  toward  him, 

Adver. — Here,  I've  found  you  at  last,  you  rascal! 
( Turns  to  Hor).    Will  you  be  witness  to  this  arrest  ? 
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B.O'R.— {Radiantly)  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 
{Offers  hu  ear  to  Aver,  who  touches  it  according  to  law). 

Adver.— (7b  Gar).  Come  along.  {To  Hor).  He  ought 
to  have  been  in  court  an  hour  ago. 

Hou.— {Looking  with  delight  at  the  retreating  form  of 
Gar).     ''  8ic  lae  servavit  Apollo^ 


The  requisite  to  our  happiness  was  a  cat.  The  occasion  was 
a  picnic.  Our  intentions  toward  the  animal  were  murderous. 
Moreover,  the  cat  must  be  forthcoming  for  this  especial  pic- 
nic. My  explanations  shall  be  woman-like,  last  end  first. 
For  this  especial  picnic,  firstly,  because  we  had  indulged 
in  so  many  that  the  salt  had  lost  its  savor,  as  it  were,  and 
Frank  and  I  had  pronounced  fishing  stupid,  tennis  a  bore, 
and  hammocks  and  novels  better  at  home.  So  our  wager 
as  to  who>  was  the  better  dissecter,  which  was  the  result  of 
one  of  our  hottest  discussions  that  hot  morning,  fell  in  op- 
portunely with  our  longing  for  a  variation  in  our  picnic 
routine.  Besides  (this  is  the  secondly)  it  was  the  very  best 
excuse,  Frank  insisted,  for  his  taking  me.  Alice  and  Helen, 
Clarence  and  Frank,  were  visiting  my  sister  and  me.  We 
were  six  unusually  affectionate  cousins,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, probably,  Alice's  sense  of  justice  suggested  to  her  the 
propriety  of  her  driving  with  Frank  once  out  of  four  times 
at  least.  But  when  that  became  evident  and  my  hostess 
duty  seenied  to  demand  the  mildest  of  suggestions,  Frank 
silenced  me  by  saying  that,  while  he  had  the  privilege  of 
"running  that  team"  (the  pony  phaeton),  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  inviting  whom  he  chose  to  occupy  it  with 
him.  "  And  unless  you  prefer  to  go  with  Clarence,  Kate — " 
"  No,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  you.  But  Alice — " 
''  Comfound  Alice,"  was  my  exquisite  cousin's  reply, frown- 
ing impatiently,   ''  Alice  can't  go  with  the  cat."     That  set- 
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tied  it,  and  I  accepted  the  situation,  which  Frank  made 
graceful  and  proper  by  his  elaborate  explanation  of  being 
tinsellishly  unwilling  to  trouble  anyone  except  our  two 
selves  with  such  a  feline  nuisance  through  the  long  ride. 
He  suavely  ignored  the  fact  that  Alice  loved  animals,  ancl 
cats  in  particular ;  but  was  gracious  enough  to  picture  with 
lively  horror  the  almost  unendurable  drive,  as  well  as  the 
particularly  disagreeable  and  ferocious  character  of  the 
victim  he  proposed  to  slaughter.  So  nothing  could  make 
us  yield  our  determination  to  have  that,  to  all  but  Frank's 
vivid  imagination,  indefinite  cat. 

He  literally  scoured  the  country  that  morning  in  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  the  beast.  Every  cat  within  the  village 
limits  was  some  infant's  precious  property  and  adoration, 
while  those  without  the  corporation,  wither  the  youth's  en- 
thusiasm carried  him,  must  have  each  with  malice  afore- 
thought sought  a  safe  retreat  in  some  remote  spot;  for 
neither  eager  and  willing  urchins  nor  pestered  cooks  could 
find  one  of  the  many  that  they  asserted  were  before,  always 
on  hand 

He  returned  to  luncheon  with  a  gloomy  face,  and  enlivened 
the  meal  with  an  account  of  his  sufferings, — heat,  dust, 
squelches  and  last  and  worst, — failure  ;  and,  finally,  sea- 
soned the  whole  with  such  a  mixture  of  jjroverbs  and  moral 
reflections  that  we  were  kept  in  a  gale  of  laughter. 

I  agreed  to  take  it  up  where  he  left  off,  and  proposed  to 
continue  the  search  along  the  road.  Clarence  preceded  us 
with  the  carringe,  and  with  great  consideration  for  Frank's 
state  of  exhaustion,  stopped  at  every  farm-house.  As  we, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  his  kindness,  did  the  same  thing,  the 
people  stared  with  astonishment — thinking,  probably,  that 
we  were  making  rival  collections  for  a  cat  show.  Finally, 
we  came  up  with  him  and  discovered  the  trick  just  as  a 
great  yellow  tail  disappeared  in  the  bag  in  which  Clarence 
wa^  vainly  trying  to  tie  up  the  trei^ure,    With  Frank's 
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assistance,  however,  it  was  deposited  in  the  bottom  Of  the 
phfeton. 

We  did  not  iind  it  an  esj^ecially  disagreeable  companion 
during  the  drive  but,  after  we  reached  our  destination,  it 
required  the  ingenuity  of  the  party  to  devise  a  secure  place 
for  its  bestowal  until  the  hour  for  sacrifice.  That  settled, 
there  arose  a  still  more  puzzling  query, — how  to  administer 
the  chloroform.  We  had  meant  to  smother  the  cat  in  the 
carriage-box,  but  had  not  calculated  upon  coping  with 
such  a  monster.  While  we  were  debating  this  serious 
question,  the  coffee  began  to  boil  and  our  attention  was 
instantly  turned  to  the  great  tin  coffee-pot.  It  was  the 
very  thing.  I  am  afraid  some  of  our  friends  will  long  re- 
member the  haste  we  insisted  on  every  one's  making  with 
that  meal.  Prank  refused  to  converse,  for  fear  of  divert- 
ing people's  attention  and  thus  lengthening  the  dinner,  but 
sat  and  gazed  abstractedly  at  the  pile  of  shawls  where  the 
object  of  his  interest  was  imprisoned. 

The  company  did  finally  yield  to  the  attractions  of  fish- 
ing and  tennis,  while  Frank  and  I,  each  with  a  confident 
air,  turned  to  what  we  had  thought  was  the  easiest  part  of 
our  labor.  But  in  spite  of  the  immensity  of  the  coflfee-pot,  I 
thought  we  would  never  succeed  in  getting  the  beast  in  it. 
Every  leg  stood  out  stiff  and  straight,  his  tail  seeming  to 
make  a  fifth  one  more  unmanageable  than  all  the  rest,  while 
the  girls  laughed  and  Clarence  scoffed  at  our  ill  success. 

When  we  gave  up  in  despair  because  our  arms  ached, 
Alice  came  up  quietly,  took  the  cat  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort  poked  him  down 
into  the  coffee-pot.  Frank  clapped  the  sponge  on  his  nose 
and  we  considered  him  dead. 

But  he  did  not  yield  so  gracefully  as  we  had  anticipated. 
The  assumed  feline  tenacity  of  life  asserted  itself  and  Prank, 
sitting  on  the  coffee-pot  lid,  looked  as  though  he  was  on  the 
escape- valve  of  a  locomotive.     Such  a  scratching  and  howl- 
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ing  as  that  creature  managed  to  make  far  exceeded  the  most 
ferocious  encounters  of  a  pair  of  them  at  midnight  on  their 
native  heath — the  garden  wall. 

However,  he  died  in  the  course  of  time.  The  howling 
and  scratching  might  with  reason  have  been  the  cause,  but 
though  we  made  examination  when  we  cut  him  up,  we  could 
not  discover  but  that  his  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy  and 
his  claws  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

That  evening,  while  telling  the  story  at  the  tea-table,  I 
noticed  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  usual  still  and  proper 
black  figure  behind  my  mother's  chair.  As  the  tale  reached 
the  climax,  Sarah  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  but  for- 
getful of  time  and  circumstances,  and  with  horror  evident 
in  face  and  figure,  exclaimed,  '  'O  Lor'  !  Dat  coflfee-pot ! 
Dat  great  el'gant  coffee-pot !  Why  dey  can't  have  no  mo' 
church  sociables  widout  dat  coffee-iK)t.  What  ye  'spose 
dey  '11  do  nex'  winter?" 

The  question  was  shortly  answered  though  not  to  her  sat- 
isfaction. The  coffee-pot  was  scoured  and  we  took  it  to  a 
picnic  the  next  day. 


%Aitov8^  ^nbU. 


In  the  De  Temp  of  this  issue  of  the  Miscellany  will  be 
found  an  article  on  the  need  of  a  new  gymnasium,  or  of 
improvements  in  the  old  one.  The  department  of  Home 
Matters  also  takes  up  the  subject,  so  editorial  remarks  on 
the  same  theme  would  seem  unnecessary,  but  for  its  great 
importance.  The  difference  between  our  gymnastics  and 
the  athletics  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  many  col- 
leges, is  too  great  to  need  comment.  Whether  men  in  col- 
leges do  or  do  not  give  too  much  time  and  attention  to  their 
athletics,  is  an  unsettled  question  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we 
take  far  too  little  interest  in  our  calisthenic  work.  The 
development  of  mind  to  the  detriment  of  the  body,  while  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  we  believe,  at  Vassar,  is  very  much 
to  be  dreaded ;  and  a  course  of  gymnastics  which  would 
afford  muscular  work  at  once  beneficial  and  interesting, 
particularly  during  the  days  when  much  outdoor  exercise 
is  unpleasant,  would  have  the  effect  of  developing  the  body, 
and  increasing  our  mental  strength  through  our  physical. 
We  hope  that  the  students  will  take  suflScient  interest  in 
the  matter  to  bring  it  before  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  in  a 
way  which  shall  ensure  the  success  of  the  plan. 


At  last,  after  what  seemed  an  interminable  season  of 
waiting,  we  are  gladdened  by  the  fact,  that  the  boats  are 
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once  more  on  the  lake  and  ready  for  use.  Their  presence 
is  hailed  with  joy,  and,  on  every  pleasant  day,  Mill  Cove 
Lake,  presents  quite  a  lively  little  scene.  Last  year  the 
condition  of  the  boats  was  a  source  of  much  complaint,  and 
feeling  upon  this  point  sometimes  become  so  intense  as  to 
seek  an  outlet  in  the  editorial  columns.  Now  the  boats  are 
as  trim  and  neat  as  could  be  desired, — they  shine  with 
fresh  paint,  the  missing  oar  locks  have  been  replaced,  the 
oars  are  new  and  strong,  and,  to  crown  all,  there  is  a  small 
boy  constantly  in  attendance  to  push  off  the  boats  and  do 
other  small  services  of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  students  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  boats  as 
presentable  as  they  now  are.  We  know  that  it  is  fun  to 
paddle  for  turtles,  but  then,  nothing  else  is  so  ruinous  to 
oars  ;  no  doubt  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  pair  of  oars  snugly 
hidden  away  for  private  use,  but  even  the  one  who  hides 
is  sometimes  not  able  to  find.  These  are  nuisances  of  last 
year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  revived  this  sum- 
mer^ at  least. 


In  the  Spring,  our  eyes  are  gladdened 
By  the  violet-sprinkled  grass, 

By  anemones  and  cowslips, 
Nodding  to  us  as  we  pass. 

Mill  Cove  Lake  is  in  its  glory 
Set  around  with  budding  trees, — 

Its  our  pride, — though  some  folks  call  it 
Yassar  Pond, — but  you  wont,  please. 

Oh,  what  endless  stores  of  pleasure 
Find  we  on  the  tennis  ground. 

Whilst  the  gay  bycycle  riders 
Spin  their  courser  round  and  round. 

Founder's  Day  in  its  recurring 
Always  brings  its  own  delight, 

And  the  wished-for  Junior  Party 
Cheers  us  with  its  promise  bright. 
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Shakespeare  Club  with  SiBter  Dickens 
Off  a  picnicing  do  roam, 

While  the  favored  ones  look  forward 
To  the  Party  in  the  Dome. 

With  these  joys,  and  many  others 
How  explain  the  look  of  gloom 

On  your  friend's  once  smiling  features  ?- 
Disappointed  in  her  room. 


Complaints  have  lately  been  received  that  there  are  not 
enough  jokes  in  the  Miscellany^  and  every  one  knows  how 
much  they  add  to  a  paper.  It  is  our  earnest  aim  to  make 
the  Miscellany  a  literary  magazine,  but  it  need  not  be  ne- 
cessarily devoid  of  bright  remarks.  Now,  among  so  many 
students  funny  sayings  must  occur  frequen^^^ly,  and  if  they 
could  be  inserted  in  the  Miscellany^  they  would  brighten  it 
wonderfully.  We  are  well  aware  that  repeated  requests 
have  been  made  for  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  the 
responses  have  not  been  very  liberal  (we  print  our  first  one 
in  this  month's  De  Temp^.  But  we  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing as  extensive  as  an  essay,  only  pithy  sayings,  jests„et<?. 
We  would  suggest  that  a  great  favor  would  be  conferred  if 
they  were  to  be  dropped  into  the  Miscellany  box,  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  pinned  on  an  editor's  door. 


We  editors,  in  consequence  of  exemption  from  general 
committee- work  as  well  as  deprivation  of  the  privilege  of 
gaining  a  little  recreation  as  actors  in  Hall  Plays,  are  sup- 
posed to  know  but  little  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  are  compelled  to  do  all  the  work, 
bear  all  the  blame,  and  get  but  little  praise  for  their  efforts 
to  entertain  their  critical  audiences.     However,  we  were 
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not  bom  editors,  and  we  have  friends  who  have  never  pos- 
sessed a  sanctum,  therefore,  it  is  with  no  misgivings  that 
we  proceed  to  speak  of  what  we  do  know.  The  life  of  a 
committee-woman  in  Vassar  CoUege  is  scarcely  worth 
living.  Instead  of  such  a  position's  being  of  value  to  her, 
it  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  her  physical  and  moral, — if  not 
her  mental  welfare.  There !  we  feel  better  already, 
although  that  is  but  an  assertion  which  has  yet  to  be  sub- 
stantiated. To  prove  it,  we  will  draw  a  picture  of  the  trials 
of  Phil-play  committees.  We  will  suppose,  of  course,  that 
the  Doctor  and  Lady  Principal  have  approved  of  the  chair- 
man, which  is  usually  the  case,  but  not  of  some  of  the  other 
members.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  society  two  or  three 
weeks  to  procure  a  committee  that  will  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work,  but  this  injustice,  be  it  said,  is  due  as  much  to  the 
negligence  of  the  Secretary  of  Phil,  as  to  the  powers  that 
be.  All  this  time,  however,  the  poor  chairman,  unless  she 
has  nerves  of  steel  and  an  exceedingly  careless  disposition, 
is  kept  constantly  on  the  rack.  Finally,  she  is  permitted 
to  summon  the  committee  and  begin  her  search  for  a  play. 
In  making  a  selection  she  is  compelled  to  consider  the 
probable  ability  of  numerous  indefinite  actors,  the  taste  of 
the  College,  and  especially  that  of  the  Lady  Principal  who 
has  the  privilege  of  casting  the  deciding  vote.  Say  that 
the  Lady  Principal  is  pleased  with  the  play,  then  the 
troubles  are  but  begun.  Actor  after  actor  is  chosen  by  the 
committee  and  deposed  by  the  authorities,  until,  at  last, 
driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  distraction  the  committee  is 
compelled  to  drill  a  cast  almost  wholly  unsuited  to  their 
roles.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Lyceum  is  quite  unobtainable 
during  the  rehearsal  of  the  first  three  Phil,  plays  because 
of  the  combination  of  gymnastic  classes  and  study  hours. 
In  fact,  the  possible  times  for  rehearsal  are  narrowed  down 
to  the  day  and  evening  of  Saturday,  the  evening  of  Friday, 
and  the  sixth  period  on  other  days,  and  when  we  take  into 
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consideration  the  number  of  girls  (from  ten  to  twenty)  for 
whom  the  rehearsing  hour  is  to  be  made  convenient,  the 
care-worn,  dragged-out  expression  of  the  committee  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  its  being  the 
hours  for  recreation,  one  or  more  of  the  committee  or 
actors  will  have  a  recitation  during  the  sixth  period  and 
and  then  only  Friday  and  Saturday  remain  for  rehearsals 
unless  the  Lady  Principal  is  kind  enough  to  so  far  ignore 
rules  and  precedent  as  to  grant  for  the  purpose,  two  or  at 
most  three  study  periods  during  the  whole  time  between 
the  selection  of  the  play  and  its  final  performance.  The 
committee,  then,  are  reduced  to  choosing  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives if  they  would  present  a  good  play  ;— they  must 
either  prolong  the  work  and  worry  during  weeks  and  weeks 
and  wear  themselves  out  physically,  or  else  cheat  the  au- 
thorities and  get  in  as  many  surreptitious  rehearsals  as 
possible,  thus  injuring  themselves  morally. 

Now,  in  our  humble  opinion,  there  is  not  the  least  need 
of  all  tL'is,  and  we  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  plans 
and  reasons  to  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  If  the 
President  of  the  Philalethean  Society  would  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  present  the  Lady  Principal  with  a  full  list 
of  its  members  at  that  time  in  college  ;  if  the  Lady  Princi- 
pal together  with  the  Doctor  would  keep  crossed  oflf  from 
that  list  the  names  of  those  students  who  would  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  either  as  actors  or  on  committees  ;  if  the 
President  of  Phil  would  call  for  that  list  whenever  com- 
mittees are  to  be  appointed  ;  and  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  call  for  it  whenever  plays  and  actors  are 
to  be  chosen,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  obviate  a 
great  part  of  the  delay  now  due  to  the  short  memory  of  the 
Secretary  of  Phil  'and  the  necessary  consideration  of  each 
student's  name  when  presented  to  the  Lady  Principal. 
Besides,  this  method  would  enable  the  committee  to  choose 
a  play  suited  to  their  actors. 
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Then,  with  regard  to  the  times  for  rehearsal,  a  new 
gymnasium  would  remove  every  obstacle,  or,  if  this  is  ab- 
solutely impossible,  surely  the  average  collegiate  student  is 
old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  be  allowed  together  lessons 
(as  she  usually  does)  out  of  study  hours,  and  to  lawfully 
devote  a  little  of  the  time  allotted  for  study  to  rehearsal. 

This,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  our  opinion,  and  if  it  is 
a  wrong  one,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  it. 


^•» 
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Of  late  years,  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
physical  training  has  been  felt,  and  also  an  increasing  need 
of  perfect  physical  development.  People  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  first  essential  of  success,  no  matter  in  what  path 
of  life,  is  perfect  health.  It  is  true  that  men  have  succeed- 
ed in  their  chosen  callings,  who  have  had  to  contend  with 
weakness  and  disease.  But  who  shall  say  that  these  same 
men  would  not  have  done  more,  made  for  themselves 
greater  names,  attained  to  the  accomplishment  of  higher 
purposes,  had  they  enjoyed  health  and  strength  ?  It  must 
be  conceded  that  much  energy  is  consumed  in  the  mere 
effort  to  keep  a  failing  body  up  to  the  pitch  required  in  at- 
tempting any  kind  of  labor.  This  must  be  done,  or  further 
effort  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  what  if  all  vitality  and 
force  have  been  consumed  in  this  preliminary  task  ?  What 
is  the  mind  going  to  do  for  support  ?  But  all  argument 
comes  back  to  this, — that  the  mind  cannot  do  its  best  work, 
if  all  the  vital  forces  are  used  up  in  the  effort  to  ward  off 
a  physical  breakdown.  We  college  students,  are  here,  not 
for  slipshod,  inefficient  mentijl  training,  but  for  the  best 
and  highest  .to  which  conscientious  work  can  attain. 
Hence,  it  is  for  our  interest  and  welfare,  mentally  as  well 
as  physically,  that  our  minds  shall  not  be  developed  at  the 
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expense  of  our  bodies,  but  that  our  bodies  shall  be  trained 
up  to  the  point  where  they  will  aid  each  added  effort  of 
the  mind.  To  accomplish  this  result,  we  need  a  suitable 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped,  and  a  carefully  trained 
instructor  in  gymnastics.  As  to  the  instruction  that  we 
have  received,  we  have,  perhaps,  not  so  much  of  which  to 
complain.  But  our  gymnasium  and  apparatus  are  far  from 
meeting  even  the  modest  demands  formerly  made  upon 
them.  The  present  equipments  of  the  gymnasium  are  good, 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  thafc  is  not  far  enough.  Besides,  they 
are  all  adapted  to  general  use,  without  any  reference  to  the 
special  needs  of  special  cases.  If  we  were  to  make  gymnas- 
tics our  profession,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  apparatus,  but  we  have  no  such  end  in  view. 
Nor  have  we  the  time  to  spend  in  doing  what  we  do  not 
really  need.  What  we  do  wish  and  intend  to  do,  if  possi- 
ble, is  to  strengthen  our  bodies  where  they  are  weak,  and 
to  bring  about  their  symmetrical  development.  To  do  this 
we  must  have  special  apparatus,  and  that  is  just  what  we 
do  not  possess.  Some  slight  advance  has  been  made,  this 
year,  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  measurements,  probably 
with  a  view  to  sometime  supplying  special  demands.  But 
this  matter  of  physical  development  and  training  is  one 
that  will  not  ?tdmit  of  delay,  if  we  wish  to  remove  from 
woman's  name  the  stigma  of  weakness,  and  to  put  in  its 
place  the  badge  of  health  and  strength.  What  can  be  done 
about  this  matter  I  It  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  any 
movement  in  its  favor  would  meet  with  our  hearty  interest 
and  cooperation. 


A    CORRECTION. 


In   an   article  entitled,    ''Opportunities  for  Advanced 
Study,"  in  the  April  number  of  the  Miscellany^  the  writer, 
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in  8i)eaking  of  the  advantages  offered  to  women  by  the  Bos- 
ton Institute  of  Technology,  says:  "There  are  but  few 
medical  schools  for  men  that  can  offer  equal  advantages  for 
biological  research  with  the  Institute,  and  no  woman's  med- 
ical college  has  as  yet  sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  biological  laboratory  with  its  essential  and  expensive 
apparatus."  This  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
for  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  has  such 
a  laboratory.  Dr.  Frances  Emily  White,  who  is  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  college,  studied  under  Dr.  Michael 
Poster,  in  his  laboratory  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  also 
in  London.  Most  of  the  apparatus  for  the  laboratory  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  was  purchased  in  England 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Poster,  some  of  it  came  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  rest  was  bought  in  America,  the  whole 
being  worth  about  $2,0(M).  The  laboratory  contains  appa- 
ratus at  present  for  forty-two  students,  and  is  used  by  them 
under  Dr.  White's  direction.  The  text  book  used  is  Pos- 
ter and  Langley's  Practical  Physiology  and  material  is  well 
provided  for  experimentation.  M.  E.  A. 


On  Friday  evening,  March  28,  the  collegiate  students 
were  entertained  in  the  Art  Gallery,  by  Miss  Goodsell  and 
the  Seniors.  The  Art  Gallery  lights  up  beautifully,  and 
on  this  occasion  was  a  fit  setting  for  the  bright  dresses  of 
the  guests.  After  some  time  spent  in  conversation,  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and,  a  little  later  on,  the  company  was 
requested  to  assemble  in  the  Gymnasium.  Here  they  were 
entertained  by  a  recitation,  songs,  and  music.  Dancing 
filled  all  the  pauses,  and  the  party  finally  closed  with  the 
customary  Virginia  Reel,  and  all  went  home,  thanking 
their  hostesses  for  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
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On  the  Wednesday  evening  following  the  collegiate 
party,  Miss  Groodsell  entertained  the  Art  and  Music  stu- 
dents in  the  college  parlors.  The  rooms  were  brightened 
by  tastefully  arranged  flowers,  and  presented  a  very  attrac- 
tive scene,  when  the  guests  began  to  assemble.  Very  soon 
aft^r  their  arrival,  they  were  entertained  with  music  and 
singing,  and  all  the  intervals  were  filled  with  pleasant 
conversation.  Quite  a  large  number  of  guests  from  town 
were  present,  so  that  the  entertainment  seemed  scarcely  at 
all  like  the  usual  college  gathering,  which,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  become  too  stiff  and 
formal  for  enjoyment.  The  refreshments  were  served  in 
room  J,  and  after  they  were  cleared  away,  dancing  began, 
and  with  this  closed  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


On  April  5,  an  impatient  Vassar  audience  waited  for  the 
curtain  to  rise  from  our  little  stage.  The  play,  ''  One  Sum- 
mer," was  a  dramitization  of  the  charming  little  book  of 
that  name,  and  had  been  written  by  some  of  the  committee 
for  this  third  Philalethean  entertainment.  In  consequence 
of  the  important  part  which  the  umbrella  takes  in  this 
story,  the  programmes  were  printed  on  the  inside  of  quaint 
little  Japanese  umbrellas.  These  formed  quite  a  topic  of 
conversation,  until  the  attention  of  the  audience  was 
claimed  by  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  book  was  skillful,  preserving  most  6f  the 
charm  of  the  language  while  at  the  same  heightening  the 
effect  of  the  dramatic  scenes.  The  character  of  Jem  w^as  as 
irresistible  on  the  boards  of  the  stage  as  on  paper,  and  the 
picnic  scene  was  especially  good.  In  fact,  the  whole  was 
so  successful,  that  other  committees  may  be  led  to  do  like- 
wise and  adapt  their  own  plays,  when  the  stage  publica- 
tions prove  unavilable,  as  they  often  do. 
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On  May  2,  the  whole  college  seemed  to  be  pervaded  with 
a  suppressed  flutter  of  expectation,  excitement,  and  antici- 
pated pleasure.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Why  were 
parlors  and  corridoi's  arrayed  in  such  a  festive  dress? 
Why,  we  were  to  celebrate  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of 
Pounder's  Day.  At  last,  the  anxiously  awaited  evening 
arrived,  and  quite  early  the  parloi's  began  to  fill  with 
guests.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  company  turned  their  steps 
toward  the  chapel  where  a  very  pleasant  programme  was 
submitted  to  their  approval.  After  the  opening  prayer  by 
Dr.  Caldwell,  the  President  of  Student's  Association  de- 
livered a  brief  address  of  welcome.  She  then  introduced 
Mrs.  Rice  Knox,  who  delighted  the  audience  by  her  singing 
of  ''O  Mio  Figlio."  Then  followed  an  address  delivered 
by  Miss  Haldeman.  The  subject  was  ''The  Pounder,"  and 
a  touching  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  man  to 
whom  we  all  owe  so  much.  After  the  address,  Mrs.  Knox 
again  sang,  this  time  a  little  song  called  "Going  to 
Market."  It  was  so  pretty  and  so  beautifully  sung  that 
she  was  enthusiastically  encored,  and  kindly  responded 
with  another  song  of  the  same  style.  The  Marshal  then 
made  a  short  speech  inviting  the  guests  to  a  collation  and 
lead  the  way  to  the  dining-room.  The  collation  was  fol- 
lowed by  square  dances,  for  those  who  cared  to  dance,  and 
promenading  and  coversation  for  those  who  did  not.  The 
Glee  Club  sang  two  very  pretty  songs,  one  of  which  closed 
the  evening,  and  served  to  warn  the  guests  that  the  time 
for  separating  for  the  night  was  at  hand. 


A  BIT  OP  SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  WINTER  OP  LIPE. 


My  Dear  Priend, 

I  am   not  in  the  habit  of  crying  over  my  troubles  ;  are 
you  ?    In  fact  I  very  rarely  do  such  a  thing.     Nor  did  I 
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quite  do  it  to-day, — '*biit  let  me  tell  you,"  as  my  little 
friend  Theo.  says  : 

This  morning  when  I  went  to  the  door  to  start  my  hus- 
band on  his  way  to  business,  I  saw  under  our  east  windows 
the  most  perfect  bunch  of  dandelions  that  ever  grew.  Five 
beautiful  blossoms  of  gold  on  stems  of  differing  height, 
and  three  buds  in  as  many  stages  of  development.  They 
were  the  first  I  had  seen  this  year.  I  made  Tom  look  at 
them,  and  then  told  him  for  the  sixteenth  time,  (we  have 
been  married  sixteen  springs),  that,  ''For  years  dear  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  a  friend  used  to  send  to  each  other  the  first 
dandelion  that  he  saw  in  the  spring."  Tom  looked  inter- 
ested, as  much  so  as  he  did  the  first  time  I  told  him,  (men 
are  so  forgetful  you  know),  said  good-by,  and  went  his  way. 
I  took  another  drink  of  loveliness  and  closed  the  door. 

This  noon  Tom  came  in,  and  said  quietly,  ''There  is  a 
lady  in  your  yard  picking  dandelions."  I  threw  up  the 
sash,  put  my  head  out  and  looked  down  upon  desolation. 
I  ran  down  stairs,  out  at  the  door,  and  looking  both  sides 
of  the  house  soon  found  the  lady  that  belonged  to  the  little 
cart  that  stood  on  the  sidewalk.  I  spoke  vehement  English 
to  her,  and  she  spoke  deprecatory  German  to  me.  I  said, 
"I  would  not  have  taken  five  dollars  for  that  bunch  of 
dandelions  ;  you  must  never  do  such  a  thing  again,"  and 
then  led  her  to  the  gates,  and  relaxed  my  severity  and 
smiled,  when  with  many  pathetic  gestures,  she  offered  me 
the  double  handful  of  'greens,'  and  told  me  her  'man'  was 
sick  and  could  eat  nothing  else. 

I  came  back  to  Tom,  declared  I  was  ready  to  cry,  and 
said,  "And  it's  Fouhder's  Day,  too." 


Although,  in  our  opinion,  the  money  raised  by  the  West- 
em  Alumnae  Association  would  be  better  devoted  to  the 
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augmentation  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  than  to  the  found- 
ing of  scholarships,  yet  we  thoroughly  approve  of  their 
plans  for  raising  funds,  and  would  like  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  their  methods.     Thev  are  as  follows  : 

''Two  graduates,  learning  that  a  young  girl  of  their  ac- 
quaintance wished  to  prepare  at  home  for  Vassar,  offered 
their  services  as  tutors,  asking  in  return  the  regular  price, 
for  such  work,  with  something  added,  for  charity's  sake. 
They  divide  the  subjects,  one  taking  mathematics  the  other 
Latin  and  the  remaining  requirements.  Dividing  the  time 
also,  each  gives,  during  her  allotted  portions,  an  hour  a  day. 
It  would  be  quite  easy  for  three  or  four  aUimn^e  to  share 
such  a  task,  the  burden  being  thus  made  lighter  for  each 
one. 

"One  committee  has  arranged  a  short  course  of  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund ;  using  the  auditorium  of  a 
school  whose  principal  and  teachers  are  friends  of  the  col- 
lege. 

''One  alumnae  sent  boquets  twice  a  week  from  her  gar- 
den to  a  bookstore,  where  they  were  sold. 

''One  committee  planned  a  successful  concert,  in  which 
the  musicians  gave  their  servic^es,  some  being  friends  of 
Vassar  and  some  alumnae." 


••» 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


The  CoUegiates  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  Miss  ftoodsell  and 
the  Seniors  in  the  Art  Gallery,  March  28. 

The  regular  meeting  of  Qui  Vive  was  held  March  ?9. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  "  Nights  of  Malta." 


SCENES    IX   THE   LOGIC   CLASS. 


Prof. — "Give  an  instance  of  Enthynjeme  of  the  Third 
Order." 
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Student — "  Epitaphs  or— other  witty  sayings." 
Prof. — "What  is  the  derivation  of  dilemma?" 
Student — ''Two  Greek  words,  di  meaning  two,  and  lem- 
ma, horn." 

« 
Mrs.  De  Saussure  has  been  visiting  in  the  South.     Miss 

Putnam  filled  her  place  during  her  absence. 

Miss  Goodsell  entertained  the  students  in  the  Schools  of 
Art,  in  the  college  parlors,  on  the  evening  of  April  2. 

Miss  Walch's  name,  as  Poet  for  Class  Day,  was  omitted 
from  the  last  number. 

The  Easter  Vacation  closed  April  16  this  year. 

Prof,  in  Geology — "  Miss may  give  a  description  of 

the  Lithological  microscope." 
Student — ''It  consists  of  a  polarizer,  an  atomizer — " 
Prof,  gives  a  desparing  look. 

About  seventy  students  remained  in  college  during  the 
vacation. 

Miss  Pinch  gave  an  organ  concert  Easter  evening. 

Dr.  Ward,  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent,  addressed 
the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry,  April  20. 

Prof. — *'Name  the  seven  hills  of  Rome." 

Student — "Capitoline.  Alpine,  Palatine,  Equine — " 

Prof.- "That  will  do!" 

The  Sophomores  and  part  of  the  Freshman  class  have 
been  excused  from  their  fifth  series  of  essays  on  account  of 
Miss  Sheppard's  sudden  departure.  Prof.  Drennan  is 
conducting  her  English  classes. 
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S.  V.  F. — Apropos  of  the  excursion  of  the  Geology  class, 
April  26,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Kingston  Daily 
Freeman  :  "A  number  of  solemn- visaged  females  demurely 
walked  ashore  from  the  steamer  Eagle  this  forenoon  at  this 
city  and  some  thought  the  Salvation  Army  had  certainly 
come  to  town  to  make  an  onslaught  on  the  bulwarks  of 
SatJln,  but  though  they  looked  like  veritable  pilgrims 
journeying  from  afar,  their  mission  was  not  the  conversion 
of  souls,  but  the  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
they  came  prepared  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  rocks 
among  the  cement  and  lime  quarries  of  this  city.  There  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  afforded  by  the  everlasting  hills 
in  this  vicinity  for  such  reseanrh.  There  were  twelve 
young  ladies  in  the  party,  and  after  tilling  their  receptacles 
with  many  and  various  jneces  of  country  and  other  rock, 
they  departed  on  the  Martin  this  afterno(»n,for  Poughkeep- 
sie.  They  were  extremely  modest  in  their  attire  and  were 
dressed  suitably  for  the  work  in  whicrh  they  were  to  en- 
gage." 

The  Sophomores  have  elected  Miss  Moir,  as  Orator,  for 
their  Tree  exercises. 

On  April  5;  was  given  the  third  Philalethean  jJay,— a 
dramatization  of  "One  Summer/'  The  literary  work  was 
done,  and  well  done,  by  the  Chairman  and  first  member  of 
the  committee, — Misses  Spafford  and  Haldeman. 

DRAMATIS    PKHSON.K. 

Philip  Ogden, M.  A.  Cumnock, 

Laura  Leigh  Doane,      ....  Miss  Haldeman, 

Jimmie  Holbrook,  -      -      -  L.  A.  Mitchell, 

Mrs.  Otis, Miss  Moir, 

Mr.  Otis, E.  A.  Ferris, 

,Iane  Maria  Holbrook,     -       -       -  Miss  Bbinchard, 

Miss  Phipps,      ,       .       .       ,       .  Miss  Richmond. 


890  Personals. 

The  committee  and  actors  merit  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions. 

Pounder's  Day  was  celebrated  May  2. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  tine  opportunity  for  foreign 
travel  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  DeWitt  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
her  advertisement. 


♦•» 


PCRSONALS. 

'74. 

Died,  in  Brooklyn,  March  4,  1884,  Lucy  W.  Desmazes, 
formerly  of  '74. 

'78. 

Married,  April  17,  1884,  Sarah  Gertrude  Wilkinson  to 
Marcius  Curtis  Smith. 

'80. 

Married,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  2,  1884,  Bessie 
Marwin  Raymond,  formerly  of  '80,  to  Geoj'ge  Frederick 
Ashton. 

'82. 
Miss  Brittan  sailed  for  Europe,  April  30. 

'85. 
Miss  Halliday  sailed  for  Euroi)e,  April  17. 

'86. 
Miss  Howland  sailed  for  Europe,  April  30. 
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The  following  hav6  visited  college  during  the  past  month : 
Mile.  See,  Miss  Haskell,  Miss  Weed,  '73;  Miss  Thurston, 
'80;  Miss  Sanford,  Miss  Case,  (Art)  '82 ;  Miss  Sarah  Gard- 
ner, Miss  Hankinson,  Miss  Hawkins,  Miss  Loveland  ;  Miss 
S.  F.  Swift,  '83  ;  Miss  Dingee  ;  Miss  Slee,  '83  ;  Miss  Easton, 
'82. 

S.  F.  Swift  of  '83,  and  E.  S.  Leonard  of  '85,  sail  for  Eng- 
land, May  10. 


^•» 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Yale  Record  for  April  12th,  has  a  fine  editorial  on 
'Hhe  habit  of  telling  big  stories,"  which  prevails  in  col- 
leges. We  would  recommend  its  perusal  to  some  who  are 
not  college  students,  as  well ;  and  to  some  students  at 
women's  colleges,  who  might  find  in  it  a  moral,  less  obvi- 
ous, but  no  less  important  than  that  directed  at  college 
men.  We  differ  from  the  writer,  however,  in  his  statement 
that  *' the  best  of  girls  find  a  man  more  interesting  for  a 
dash  of  wickedness,"  though  we  know  it  is  an  accepted 
theory.  The  so-called  goody-goody  type  is  popular  with 
neither  men  nor  women,  but  we  hope  and  believe  that  "  the 
best  of  girls"  do  not  class  all  good  men  under  that  head. 
It  is  not  strange,  considering  the  puritanic  strictness  which 
we  are  just  leaving  behind  us,  that  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
love  of  fun  should  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  "a  dash  of 
wickedness."  The  Record  for  April  26,  is  one  of  the  best 
exchanges  we  have  received. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  describes  in  an  editorial,  '*a  novel 
feature,"  which  "has  been  introduced  by  the  instructor  in 
Junior  advanced  themes."  The  work  of  the  course  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  to  be  a  journal,  written  and  handed  in 
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every  day.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  give  a  fluency  in  wri- 
ting, not  to  be  obtained  by  the  former  system  of  requiring 
from  each  student  a  certain  number  of  themes  on  given  sub- 
jects. This  seems  an  excellent  idea  and  one  which  other 
colleges  would  do  well  to  adopt.  "Beware,  she's  fooling 
thee,"  in  the  same  number  of  the  Advocate^  has  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  ordinary  college  love-story, 
but  is  better  than  the  average.  In  the  issue,  for  April  25, 
''The  Advocate's  Brief"  rivals  the  Lampoon  on  its  own 
ground.  .  The  Sophomore  Class  Poem  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  same  number. 

The  Harvard  HeTald-Crimson  and  tlie  Yale  News  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  month  in  one  of  their  in- 
terminable editorial  disputes.  The  subject  this  time  is  the 
question  whether  the  Harvard  and  Yale  freshmen  nines 
shall  play  their  first  game  at  Cambridge  or  New  Haven. 
The  News  brings  various  charges  against  Harvard  and  her 
nines,  which  seems  rather  uncalled  for,  as  well  as  unjust. 
To  our  mind.  Harvard  and  her  paper  have  decidedly  the 
best  of  it.  If  the  editorials  express  the  feelings  of  the  two 
colleges,  the  Freshman  ball-games  will  hardly  be  played  in 
the  spirit  in  which  intercollegiate  athletics  are  supposed  to 
be — and  ought  to  be — conducted. 

The  Williams  Argo  for  April  26  is  the  best  number  of 
the  paper  we  have  seen.  "An  Unknown  Tongue,"  is  in- 
teresting and  original,  a  criticism  which  applies  to  few  col- 
lege stories.  *' A  Fatal  Error"  is  good,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral good  verses.  We  copy  the  following  from  an  editorial 
in  the  same  issue :  '*  The  French  instructor  has  inaugurated 
the  excellent  system  of  returning  examination  papers,  after 
they  have  been  corrected.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  obvious ;  a  student  may  thus  see  where  he  has  made 
his  mistakes,  and  rectify  them  immediately,  which  is  a  po- 
tent means  of  impressing  them  indelibly  on  the  mind.     On 
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the  other  hand  the  instructor  is  furnished  with  an  addition- 
al incentive  to  mark  with  the  strictest  justice,  since  his  cor- 
rections may  be  seen  and  criticised  by  those  concerned."  As 
further  argument  in  favor  of  this  plan,  we  would  add  that 
students  would  probably  take  more  interest  in  their  exa- 
minations and  work  harder  for  them,  if  they  were  to  know 
the  result.  K  instructors  are  not  willing  to  return  papers, 
it  is  certainly  preferable  that  students  should  be  informed 
of  their  marks. 

The  May  8t,  Nicholas  has  a  story  by  Frank  Stockton. 
''  The  Philoi>ena."  Having  mentioned  its  author,  no  com- 
ment is  necessary.  iTiere  is  a  charm  about  all  Stockton's 
writing,  whether  for  young  or  old,  which  gives  him  a  rank 
among  the  famous  story  tellers.  His  frequent  contributions 
to  the  SI.  Nicholas  make  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

In  the  May  Century  begins  Henry  James'  novelette,  "Lady 
Barberina."  With  the  exception  of  the  facts  that  the  hero 
is  American  and  the  heroine  English,  it  bids  fair  to  be  like 
James'  former  novels.  Julian  Hawthorne's  *'  The  Salem  of 
Hawthorne"  appears  in  the  same  issue.  '*  Rose  Madder  " 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  artist's  stories  by  Ivory  Black. 
Readers  of  '*Dr.  Sevier"  have  even  more  than  their  usual 
treat  in  the  chapters  published  this  month. 


^•» 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCUANGR8. 

Mr  Blaine's  address  is  Me.     Mr.  Piatt's  is  Me,  too. 

ACROSTIC. 

Fm  found  in  donkey  and  also  in  mule, 
Fm  found  in  dunce  as  well  as  in  fool, 
Fm  found  in  condemn  but  not  in  commend, 
Fm  not  in  finis  nor  in  end, 
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In  cadence  but  never  in  declination, 

In  error  but  not  in  aberration, 

Fm  found  in  dude  and  also  in  ape, 

I*m  not  in  carpet  but  am  in  crape. 

Mj  whole  of  course  is  an  eight  letter  word. 

But  it's  one  I  guess,  you  never  have  heard. 

—Yale  Record. 

The  Chicago  lady  who  complimented — or  did  not  compli- 
ment— Matthew  Arnold  on  his  ' '  Light  of  Asia ' '  is  more 
than  paralleled  by  the  London  daily,  which  reviewed  *'The 
Law  of  Love,"  by  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Union  College, 
New  York  City. —  Yale  Record. 

Dean  in  Chai>el,  announcing :  ' '  The  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry is  unable  to  meet  his  classes  to-day,  requests  the 
senior  class  to  take  arsenic. ' ' 

Scene  in  Social  Science  Room. 

Prof.     Gentlemen  will  please  close  their  books. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  observing  that  his  polite 
command  has  not  been  obeyed  by  certain  Juniors  on  the 
back  row,  he  adds  : 

"Tliose  who  are  not  gentlemen  will  please  close  their 
ho6k&.''— Chaff. 


♦•» 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Poems  of  MUton :  W.  E.  Russell,  N.  Y.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  Russell  edition  of  standard  authors.  It  is  a[v 
propriately  bound,  and  well  printed,  and  contains  all  the 
poems  of  Milton  in  convenient  compass.  It  is  very  cheap 
at  $1.35. 

We  have  received  the  programme  of  the  Sauveur  College 
of  Languages,  for  its  ninth  session,  July  7  to  August  15  of 
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this  year.     It  is  removed  from  Amherst  to  Burlington,  Vt., 
where  it  will  offer  gi'eater  advantages  than  ever  before. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of:  Mr.  Beecher's  ser- 
mons (weekly) ;  Bulletins  from  the  Bureau  of  Education ; 
Report  of  Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore ;  Weekly 
Bulletins  of  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


♦•» 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Acta  ColurribiaTia^  Adelphian^  Amherst  Student^  Argo^ 
Athen(tv.m^  Atlantic,  Boies'  Student,  Belmt  Round  Table. 
Berkeleyan  Bowdoin  Orient,  Brunonian,  Century,  Chaffs 
i 'allege  Argus,  Colby  Echo,  Columbia  Spectator,  Gancardi' 
ens  is,  Cornell  Era,  Review,  Sun,  Dartmouth,  Foreign  Ec- 
lectic, Oirton  Review,  Hamilton  Lit,  Hamilton  College 
Monthly,  Harvard  Advocate,  Herald-Crimson,  Lampoon, 
Haver/or d'l an,  fllini,  Indiana  Sttident,  Kansas  Review, 
Lafayette  College  Journal^  Lantern,  Lasell  Leaves,  Lehigh 
Burr,  Michigan  Argonaut,  Modern  Age,  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  Our  Magazine,  Occident,  Princetonian,  Stray 
Shot,  St.  Nicholas,  Richmnod  Lit,  Misc.,  Rutger^s  Tar- 
gum,  Tech,  University  Herald,  Cynic,  Magazine,  Varsity, 
Womari s  Journal,    tale  Lit.,  Courant,  J^ews,  Record. 


A  SPECIALTY 


IN 


Comprising  all  the  new  designs  as  soon  as  put  npon  the 

market.    Also 

Card  Engraving, 

INITIAIi  STAMPS,  MONOCiRANS,  CRESTS,&c. 

Ton  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  specimens 

and  samples  at 


BOOK  STORE, 
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CAl'SE  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  NOVEL-WRITING. 


Travel  from  New  York  to  San  Fmncisco,  novels  are 
thrust  upon  you  at  every  i)oint:  visit  tlie  bookstores,— 
half  tlieir  shelves  are  filled  with  novels  :  watch  the  people 
who  (Imw  books  at  public  libraries,— four-fifths  of  them 
are  asking  for  novels:  examine  the  private  library  of  any 
average  American, — for  every  work  on  politics,  philosophy 
and  religicm  there  will  be  two  novels.  Solomon  said,  ''In 
the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end  \'  and  we  would 
add,  "and  three-fourths  of  them  are  novels."  The  stream 
of  fiction  which  is  pouring  forth  from  every  publishing 
house  is  inexhaustible,  and  gjithering  force  as  it  progresses 
it  leaves  far  behind  the  theater  and  the  drama,  and  in  its 
headlong  course  lays  bear  publico  crimes  and  private  vices. 
Yet,  wild  and  impetuous  as  is  this  stream,  it  does  not  exist 
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without  a  cause  or  ungoverned,  follow  its  own  course. 
There  is  something  higher  than  chance  which  rules  it.  The 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  hold  good  in  the  writ- 
ing of  books  as  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  This  vast 
army  of  novel-writers  did  not  spring  into  existence  without 
some  need  for  their  work  or  some  object  to  be  accomplished. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  necessity,  almost 
fatality  of  an  author's  life,  but  their  numbers  are  very  raj^- 
idly  thinned  out  when  there  is  no  demand  for  their  work, 
and  however  brightly  the  fire  of  genius  may  bum  in  pros- 
perity, it  soon  dies  out  when  fed  on  a  crust  in  a  garret. 
One  of  the  strongest  pro«  )f s  of  the  increase  of  novel- writing 
is  the  great  number  of  authors  which  it  supports,  if  not  in 
opulence,  yet  in  comfort  and  ease.  We  are  hardly  sur- 
prised when  we  learn  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  paid  a  debt  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  that  Dickens  rose  from 
poverty  to  a  comfortable  fortune,  that  Thackeray  left  an 
income  of  seven  hundred  fifty  pounds  ;  for  their  names 
stand  out  prominently  in  literature,  and  their  novels  are 
universally  read,  but  there  are  hosts  of  others,  such  as 
Howells,  Cable,  Crawford  Burnett,  TroUope,  James,  Black 
and  even  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Southworth  and  E. 
P.  Roe,  who  have  made  ample  fortunes  from  the  product 
of  their  pens. 

When  the  first  novels  were  written,  the  drama  was  the 
powerful  social  force  in  the  world.  This  was  quite  natural 
since  learning  and  refinement  were  more  centralized  then 
than  now.  All  who  cared  for  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
or  for  anything  higher  than  satisfying  their  physical  needs, 
were  gathered  in  large  cities  where  play-houses  were  possi- 
ble, theater-going  an  every  day  amusement,  and  where  a 
new  drama  was  the  important  event  of  the  season.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  then  that  it  formed  the  center  of  all  the 
culture  of  the  age,  and  that  it  gained  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  world.     But  when  the  Reformation  had  awakened 
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the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  the  invention  of 
printing  had  brought  knowledge  within  their  reach,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  the 
theater  became  too  small  to  hold  all  those  who  craved  the 
instruction  and  amusement  which  it  had  given.  Its  work 
was  practically  over.  It  was  impossible  for  it  to  do  for  the 
many  what  it  had  so  successf illly  accomplished  for  the  few. 
There  were  also  disadvantages  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
drama  itself.  Its  restrictions  and  limitations  were  too 
great  to  admit  of  the  full  expansion  of  the  freer  thought  of 
the  time.  The  plots  which  could  be  represented  behind  the 
foot-lights  were  too  narrow  and  of  too  little  variety  to  suit 
popular  taste. 

The  change  from  the  drama  to  the  novel  is  like  the 
change  from  the  costume  of  an  old  time  gentleman  to  that 
of  a  business  man  of  to-day.  The  one  is  more  formal  and 
more  imposing,  the  other  more  natural,  more  easy ;  the 
one  must  always  have  its  appropriate  environments  ;  the 
other  is  not  dependent  ui)on  its  surroundings.  As  this 
ruthless,  aggressive,  modern  civilization  has  banished  pow^- 
clered  wigs,  elaborate  ruffles  and  bright  velvets,  and  substi- 
tuted in  their  places  plain  linen  and  dark  wool,  so  it  has 
set  aside  the  more  artificial  and  studied  representation  of 
people  and  actions,  for  the  more  natural  and  thorough 
sketching  of  character  and  developing  of  plots. 

Not  only  is  this  form  of  fiction  more  consistent  with  this 
matter-of-fact  age,  but  the  amusement  which  it  offers  is 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  They  want  some- 
thing to  quiet  rather  than  arouse,  a  sedative  rather  than  a 
stimulant.  The  rush  and  push  of  trade,  the  schemes  of 
politics,  the  intrigues  of  society,  keep  the  world  at  such  a 
high  pressure  of  excitement  that  its  rest  must  furnish  it 
with  some  relaxation  from  this  constant  strain,  or  the 
whole  machinery  will  tty  to  pieces.  Men  want  amusement 
which  they  can  enjoy  in  their  homes,  rather  than  some- 
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thing  to  carry  them  back  into  the  crowd  and  confusion  in 
which  they  do  their  work,  a  diversion  from  the  woiTy  and 
toil  of  daily  life. 

All  this  the  novel  furnishes.  It  does  not  require  so 
much  labor  that  it  exhausts  the  already  weary  brain,  or  so 
little,  that  it  fails  to  arouse  intei^est :  it  is  always  ready, 
always  an  agreeable  companioi)  when  wanted,  and  equally 
ready  to  be  put  aside,  furnishing  amusement  for  an  hour  or 
a  day,  and  like  our  grandmothers-  medicines,  a  balm  for 
every  wound,  a  cure  for  every  disease. 

The  increased  importance  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  and  developement  of  pei'sonal  characteris- 
tics has  luid  its  effect  on  novel  writing.  Once  a  man  was 
only  valuabh'  as  he  helped  to  form  part  of  the  great  man, 
and  as  such  he  had  no  individuality  or  destinctiveness. 
But  as  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Christianity  have 
gained  power,  the  mass  has  been  divided  and  subdivided 
until  it  has  become  the  individual  which  gives  to  the  mass 
its  dignity  and  worth.  Men  no  longer  build  cathedral 
towers  with  their  cf^nters  of  glory  and  pomp  in  settings  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  no  longer  are  hundreds  of  lives 
thrown  away  to  satisfy  the  vain-glory  and  avarice  of  na- 
tions;  for  men  liave  learned  that  self-improvement  and 
higher  living  are  more  powerful  than  great  avarice,  and  that 
the  thrifty,  comfortable  homes  of  its  working  people  will 
do  more  to  advance  the  glory  and  honor  of  a  country 
than  all  the  royal  palaces  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  strange  then,  when  men  found  their  own  import- 
ance magnified  that  their  tastes,  their  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  should  have  grown  stionger,  and  that  they  should 
demand  that  these  be  satisfied.  Hence  it  is  that  as  the  sup- 
ply has  incivased  to  meet  the  want,  the  number  and  variety 
of  novels  has  been  proportionally  multiplied.  Thei'e  are 
stories  of  ti'avel  and  adventure,  religious  novels,  political 
novels,  philosophical  novels,  something  for  every  class  from 
the  boot-black  on  the  street  to  the  minister  in  his  study. 
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Indirectly,  too,  the  inventions  and  imi)rovenients  in  the  art 
of  printing  have  had  their  intluen(*e  on  someVriting.  The 
whole  tendency  is  to  make  books  cheaper,  yet  it  is  not  the 
standard  works  which  men  want  in  these  paper-covered 
forms,  but  lighter  literature,  something  appropriate  for  the 
rail-road  train  or  an  afternoon  in  the  woods ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  most  of  the  works  published  in  ''Sea  Side"  form 
are  novels.  Moveover,  these  are  books  whicli  the  poorer  and 
uneducated  classes  want  to  read,  and  bringing  them  within 
the  easy  reach  of  these  people  increases  the  necessity  for 
popular  story-writers. 

Society  of  to-day  has  issued  the  edict  that,  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  her  court,  one  must  not  onlv  be  able  to  carry  on 
flippant  conversation  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  but  he  must 
have  dabbled  enough  in  literature  to  be  able  to  critisize 
books ;  it  makes  no  difl^erenc^e  whether  he  has  gained  his  ideas 
from  the  North  American  Review  and  the  Atlantic  or  from 
Harpers'  Bazar  and  Frank  Leslie's  Magazine,  so  long  as  he 
quotes  the  right  authorities.  Naturally  when  society  peo- 
ple found  that  they  must  have  more  knowledge,  they  sought 
for  the  most  easy  and  Jigreeable  method  possible  and  chose 
to  produce  the  desired  result  by  mild  homoeopathic  doses 
of  novels,  rather  than  by  the  more  powerful  Jillopathic  rem 
idles  of  science  and  philosophy. 

This  is  one  reason  which  has  led  authors  to  put  up  their 
social  lessons,  their  cherished  opinions  and  pet-themes,  in 
sugar-coated  pUls.  They  are  sure  at  least  that  they  will  be 
swallowed  and  they  may  be  digested.  It  is  these  medi- 
cated novels  which  have  had  such  a  potent  inlhuMice  in  the 
world  for  good  and  evil,  and  the  possibility  of  ti<*tion  be- 
ing used  for  any  practical  purpose  has  made  the  art  a  most 
popular  one.  When  the  only  requisites  foi*  a  good  novel 
were  an  intricate  plot  skillfully  develoi)ed,  and  characters 
which  were  clearly  portrayed  and  cleverly  managed,  and 
its  only  object  that  of  pleasing,  there  were  but  few  who 
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made  it  a  profession,  and  they  were  usually  those  who  had 
great  ability^  for  that  kind  of  writing.  Men  of  learning 
scorned  to  employ  their  powers  for  so  trifling  and  worth- 
less an  object,  but  as  soon  as  they  found  that  these  same 
stories  could  be  used  as  the  instrument  and  not  as  the  end, 
hundreds  who  had  before  considered  them  beneath  theiV 
notice,  if  not  really  harmful,  were  willing  to  revoke  their 
sentence,  and  declare  the  means  justified  by  the  end.  Min- 
isters saw  in  the  novel  a  way  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  their  own  parables  ;  i)hilosoi>liers  recognized  it  as  a 
substance  with  which  they  could  dilute  their  speculations  to 
suit  popular  taste  ;  politicians  viewed  it  as  a  strong  weapon 
with  which  they  could  demolish  their  enemies  and  advance 
their  own  glory  ;  philanthropists  welcomed  it  as  a  means 
of  denouncing  wrong  and  upholding  right.  Thus  it  has 
become  the  tool  of  every  (»raf t,  the  mouth  piece  of  every 
scheme,  and  the  advocate  of  every  reform,  and  as  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  are  multiplied,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
usurping  the  power  and  taking  the  place  of  every  other 
form  of  literature.  J.  I.  S.  '84. 
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England's  laureate  has  enjoyed  almost  complete  immuni- 
ty from  the  obstiicles  which  generally  beset  the  pathway 
of  genius.  Even  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  his  maiden  efforts  in  verse  were  awarded 
their  rightful  share  of  praise  and  honor,  and  though  at  a 
later  time  he  was  obliged  to  endure  the  'critic's  snarl,'  he 
was  never  compelled  to  grind  out  poetry  for  his  daily  sus- 
tenance. The  harsh  ills  of  i)overty  which  have  blasted  so 
many  budding  geniuses  or  dwarfed  the  flower  of  perfect 
poesy  were  unknown  to  him.     It  is  true  that  for  ten  years 
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he  perfected  his  verse  in  silence,  and  did  not  sliow  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors  to  the  world  until  the  popular  taste  had 
changed,  and  he  himself  was  comparatively  sure  of  a  favor- 
able reception.  Perhaps,  however,  those  hard  knocks 
which  Tennyson  sought  to  avoid  would  have  been  benefi- 
cial. A  few  combats  with  fortune  might  have  broadened 
his  sympathetic  nature,  sharpened  his  intellectual  insight, 
and  allowed  him  to  rise  to  still  greater  heights.  During 
his  whole  life  he  has  been  able  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  now  in  his  quiet  home 
at  Camberwell,  far  away  from  the  noisy  din  of  London,  he 
enjoys  a  scholar's  and  a  poet's  ideal  life.  He  has  occasion- 
al intercourse  with  a  few  choice  spirits ;  but,  in  general,  the 
world  of  men  is  not  a  delight  to  him.  He  has  lived  to  find 
himself  on  the  topmost  wave  of  popularity  and  has  silenc- 
ed the  clamorous  critics. 

Besides  the  happy  circumstance  of  a  life  of  elegant  leis- 
ure which  has  left  its  impress  on  his  works,  we  cannot 
fail  to  trace  in  them  his  ardent  passion  for  Greek  letters. 
His  poetry  is  tinted  with  the  coloring  of  classical  lore,  and 
his  style,  enriched  by  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lit- 
erary treasures  of  the  most  polished'  nation  of  antiqui- 
ty. Perhaps  he  is  pre-eminent  among  modern  poets  in 
his  fine  ear  for  correct  musical  effect.  His  earlier  poems 
are  remarkable  for  the  same  melodious  rhythm  and  perfect 
finish  which  characterize  his  best  work  ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  underlying  thought  is  hardly  perceptible.  No  doubt, 
he  attempted  first  to  master  the  technique  of  his  art  and 
thus  gain  a  perfect  medium  through  which  to  make  his 
ideas  known.  Yet  at  his  first  appearance  he  was  ridiculed 
as  for  an  affectation.  His  poetry  was  so  different  in  style 
from  that  of  his  predecessors  that  his  studied  and  highly 
polished  verse  seemed  in  the  ears  of  many  to  have  a  spuri- 
ous ring.  Airy  Fairy  Lilian.  Mariana  in  the  Mooted 
Orange^  and  similar  poems  were  looked  upon  as  meaningless 
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combinations  of  euphonious  words,  and  the  people  who 
had  accustomed  tliemselves  to  tlie  more  rugged  styles  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  hardly  cared  to  take  up  these 
audacious  trifles. 

The  Lotus  Eaters  seemed  to  And  a  little  more  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  critics.  Classical  in  subject,  it  has  a  dreamy 
cadence  and  mystical  undertone,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
name  of  the  enchanted  flower. 

Among  later  poems  Locksley  Hall  and  Maud  are  some- 
what akin,  both  in  subject  and  treatment.  Each  contains 
a  wild  passion  which  we  fail  to  discern  to  the  same  degree 
in  other  poems.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  belief, 
generally  entertained,  that  the  i)oet  found  his  inspiration 
in  some  personal  experience  of  his  own  life.  However  this 
may  be,  as  regards  the  plot,  one  can  And  little  coherence  in 
either.  Bits  of  description  and  narration  are  interspersed 
with  rhapsodical  outbursts,  connected  rather  remotely  with 
the  heroine  in  each  case.  Little  gems  of  poetry  appear 
occasionally,  but  in  conception  and  flnish  the  poems  as  a 
whole  hardly  compare  well  with  subsequent  productions. 

In  The  Princess  Tennyson  probably  presents  in  a  me- 
diaeval setting  his  views  in  regard  to  the  higher  education 
of  women,  though  his  opinions  may  have  become  modifled 
since  the  day  when  he  saw  in  the  dim  future  the  advancing 
wave  of  civilization.  The  Princess  Ida  is  a  flue  ideal  of 
womanhood  ;  but  she  advocates  theories  which  are  a  little 
too  extreme  and  abandons  them  too  easily,  when  the  traitor, 
love,  enters  the  charmed  precinct  of  her  stronghold.  Tenny- 
son has  perhaps  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  genius  in 
the  exquisite  little  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  now  and 
then  throughout  his  longer  poems.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  in  melody  and  depth  of  feeling  than  some  of  those 
in  TTie  Princess  and  The  Idyls  of  the  King.  In  the  well- 
known  Bugle  Song  there  arise  to  slow  music,  as  the  walls  of 
Troy  are  fabled  to  have  sprung  up,  the  lordly  castles  of  the 
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Middle  Ages,  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  glory  which  the 
mists  of  the  ages  have  cast  about  them.  Kach  detail  adds 
a  new  particular  until  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  (*om- 
I)leted  picture,  a  jewel  without  a  single  flaw, — a  clear  cut 
diamond. 

The  work.i  of  the  Tjjiure^ate  upon  which  bis  reputation 
will  probably  rest  are  In  Memoriam  and  The  Idyls  of  the 
King.  The  first,  perpetuating  alike  the  poet  and  his  friend, 
will  stand  aiu  a  lasting  monument  of  a  noble  friendship.  We 
can  see  in  fancy  Tennyson  and  Ilallam  pacing  arm  in  arm 
the  ivied  cloisters  of  old  Cambridge,  pulling  their  oars 
with  steady  stroke  on  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  Cam  or 
strolling  over  the  green  I5nglish  meadows.  Tlie  friendshij) 
which  grew  so  strong  in  the  classic  halls  of  Trinity  con- 
tinued firm  in  spite  of  separation,  and  the  tidings  of  his 
friend's  early  death  in  a  distant  land  must  have  been  a 
crushing  blow  to  Tennyson.  In  the  prologue  the  sorrow- 
ing poet  expresses  his  strong  and  Arm  faith  in  Immortal 
Love,  and  the  far-reaching  cpiestionings  uttered  throughout 
the  i)oem  are  not  proofs  of  skepticism,  as  some  infer ;  but 
simply  the  queries  whic.'h  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  thinker 
abreast  of  the  age.  The  successful  elegies  in  our  language 
are  not  many  and  this  must  hold  its  place  as  one  of  those 
few.  Tennyson  turned  away  from  the  ancient  models  and 
with  laudable  discretion  decided  not  to  write  his  elegy  in 
an  allegorical  form,  after  the  manner  of  his  predecssors. 

The  Idyls  of  the  King  portray  a  phase  of  legendary  his- 
tory which  has  never  before  been  adecpuitely  presented  in 
poetry.  Tlie  i)oet  found  a  rich  mine  of  romantic  and  fan- 
ciful imagery  and  used  it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  delicate 
and  pensive  strain  he  sings  the  sweet  and  pathetic  story  of 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.  With  a  stronger  hand  he 
strikes  the  harsh  discords  of  war  and  tells  how  Arthur,  the 
dread  Pendragon,  terrible  in  battle,  drove  the  heathen  far 
into  the  western  world.    Changing  to  not^is   of  peace  be 
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reveals  the  king,  the  flower  of  perfect  chivalry,  surrounded 
by  his  noble  knights  at  raany-towered  Camelot,  the  mighty 
Lancelot  and  the  guilty  queen  Guinevere.  The  pictures  of 
life  in  The  Idyls  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  student 
of  the  legendary  period  of  English  history.  Tennyson  has 
stamped  his  creations  with  his  own  imaginative  spirit,  yet 
he  places  before  us  a  clearer  picture  of  those  remote  times 
than  is  to  be  fouijd  in  any  prose  work  on  the  subject. 

With  the  rise  and  fall  of  popular  favor  Tennyson's 
ascendency  seems  now  to  be  slightly  ebbing.  During  his 
life-time  an  author  is  never  sure  of  the  permanence  of  his 
fame.  New  fashions  succeed  each  other  in  literature  and 
only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  can  a  writer's  true  rank  be 
determined. 

Among  our  American  poets  Longfellow  more  than  others 
is  thought  to  resemble  Tennyson.  Like  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow enjoyed  a  life  of  peaceful  devotion  to  literary  pur- 
suits. As  a  professor  of  Harvard  College,  he,  of  course, 
mingled  more  with  the  world,  and  his  life  was  unquestion- 
ably a  more  active  one  than  Tennyson' s.  He  was  of  a  more 
social  temperament  and  was  happy  in  intercourse  with  hu- 
man character  quite  as  much  as  with  inanimate  nature. 
Longfellow  lacks  something  of  the  true  poetic  fire  which 
belongs  to  Tennyson.  His  reputation  rests  a  great  deal  in 
his  apt  and  exact  translations, — especially  of  poems  from 
the  German.  Of  this  language  he  was  a  devoted  student 
and  through  his  long  residence  abroad  he  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  all  modern  languages.  Longfellow  is 
the  more  objective,  Tennyson  the  more  subjective  poet. 
Longfellow's  verse  has  not  the  perfect  finish  and  melody  of 
Tennyson's.  He  does  not  idealize  his  creations,  and  in  this 
also  he  is  inferior  to  the  English  poet.  Tennyson  is  open 
to  the  accusation  of  giving  over-much  attention  to  detail, 
and^there  he  sometimes  loses  his  true  perspective.  He  is 
also  inclined  to  use  words  a  little  startling  in  their  pecu- 
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liarity,  compound  words  of  his  own  compounding,  or  Chau- 
cerian expressions  which  are  not  quite  current  English. 
Longfellow  has  no  mannerisms  of  diction. 

A  popular  poet's  verses  are  liable  to  became  somewhat 
hackneyed  by  frequent  repetition,  and  this  we  find  true  to 
a  greater  extent  of  Longfellow  than  of  the  English  poet. 
He  shows  in  some  of  his  verse  a  strong  inclination  to  mor- 
alize on  the  flight  of  years,  the  fading  of  youth  and  similar 
topics.  At  a  certain  period  of  youth's  fulness  these  reflec- 
tions present  themselves  quite  forcibly  to  young  minds. 
They  long  to  be  heroes  in  the  strife,  to  leave  foot-prints  on 
the  sands  of  time,  and  are  impressed  by  the  mutability  of 
human  existence.  They  label  their  favorite  passages  of 
Longfellow  with  the  legends  "  How  True ! "  ''How  Beau- 
tiful!" etc.,  and  quote  them  on  all  possible  occasions. 
Such  frequent  repetitions  arouse  a  desire  in  ordinary  hu- 
man nature  for  some  thing  new,  but  the  purest  ray  of 
thought  could  liardly  become  trite.  In  his  best  works, 
however,  Longfellow  rises  above  this  tone.  Hiawatha  is  a 
poem  which  people  seldom  read  through,  but,  in  its  many 
bits  of  description  and  its  quaintness  of  style,  it  must  rank 
among  the  poet's  best  productions.  It  is  a  queer  specimen 
of  literary  bric-a-brac  and  must  have  been  a  little  difficult 
to  manage  as  regards  metre. 

Evangeline  has  always  been  pointed  out  as  a  notable  fail- 
ure to  transplant  the  Greek  hexameter  into  English  verse  ; 
but  setting  aside  the  objections  to  the  metre  it  has  many 
excellences  to  commend  it.  It  is  written  in  a  minor  key 
and  in  the  opening  lines  we  seem  to  hear  the  wailing  of  the 
winds  through  the  primeval  forests.  Then  the  poet  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  the  story  in  a  simple,  picturesque  manner 
which  reminds  us  much  of  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden. 

Another  poem  in  somewhat  the  same  style  is  the  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish^  a  picture  of  the  old  colonial  times. 
Here,  amid  a  back-ground  of  barren  country  and  dusky 
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redskins,  the  i)oet  paints  the  bluff  Puritan  Captain,  his 
less  stalwart  and  more  spiritual  friend  John  Alden,  and  the 
Puritan  Maiden  Priscilla  whom  they  both  love. 

In  Longfellow' s  best  vein  are  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
modelled  on  Chaucer  s  Canterbury  Tales.  The  landloixi's 
tale,  Paul  Revere' s  Ride,  is  a  stirring  sketch  of  the  excit- 
ing times  of  the  Revolution.  Longfellow  seems  as  he  wrote 
to  have  become  infused  with  the  fierce  spirit  of  those  times. 

Longfellow  differs  from  Tennyson  just  as  the  New  Eng- 
land village  with  its  dazzling  white  houses  and  w^ell  kept 
fences  differs  from  the  picturesque  and  ivy-clad  beauty 
of  the  provincial  English  town. 

It  is  probable  that  Tennyson's  poetry  will  endure  when 
Longfellow's  has  almost  ceased  to  be  remembered.  Long- 
fellow has  given  us  many  pretty  little  pieces,  but  Tennyson 
has  concentrated  his  powers  on  masterpieces. 

E.  A.  T.  '84. 


-♦♦♦- 


^Jt  ^Jtmvovibus  «t  "^ovibus. 


WE  FOUR. 


A  Story  in  Tioo  Parts, 

FART   FIRST. — WHAT  WE  EXPECT  TO  DO. 

Yes  ;  there  were  four  of  us, — Mat,  Frank,  Molly,  and  I. 

*'Mat"  was  our  abbreviated  name  for  Martha  Went- 
worth  Galbraith  Peck.  Such  a  mouthful  as  it  was,  and 
then  to  think  that  she  was  but  a  Peck  after  all, — we  could 
not  stand  it,  so  Mat  she  l)ecame,  and  Mat  she  continued 
to  be. 

''  Frank"  stood  for  Frances  LeRoy,  a  splendid  girl  but 
so  misnamed.  Had  she  l)een  called  Amelia  and  1  Frances, 
our  names  would  at  least  have  had  the  beauty  of  fitness. 
She  was  always  at  work,  while  I  was  forever  lounging  about 
—apparently  doing  nothing,  but  really  sponging  on  other 
people.  Not  that  I  meant  to  sponge,  or  even  dreamed  that 
I  was  sponging.  Then,  such  a  charge  would  have  been  a 
revelation  to  me, — and  I  would  not  have  cared  to  be  ans- 
werable for  the  consequences.  But,  1  see  it  all  plainly  now 
— just  how  I  kept  imbibing  other  people's  ideas^ without  the 
least  effort  on  my  own  part,  and 

Here  I  am  moralizing  instead  of  introducing  Miss  Mary 
Pease  (commonly  known  as  Molly),  the  only  one  in  the 
club  who  could  be  said  to  at  all  resemble  a  dove.  To  be  sure 
her  plumage  did  get  roughed  at  times,  but  the  operation  of 
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smothing  it  was  so  easy  and  enjoyable,  that  there  was  a 
great  temptation  to  stroke  the  feathers  the  wrong  way  on 
purpose. 

Yes  ;  it  was  a  club — a  whist  club  limited  to  four  mem- 
bers. That  whist  club  had  an  object,  too, — so  do  most  of 
the  things  with  which  college  girls  have  anything  to  do. 

There  !  that  is  the  first  intimation  of  our  being  students. 
1  always  do  get  the  cart  before  the  horse  when  I  am  telling 
a  story.     Well,  then,  we  were  students,  college  students  at 

pshaw  !  it  is  no  matter  where.     We  had  entered  as 

full-fledged  freshmen  in  the  September  of  18 — ,  there  I  came 
very  near  telling  too  much. 

In  that  first  year  fate,  in  the  shape  of  the  Lady-Princi- 
pal, decreed  that  we  four  girls,  who  were  total  strangers  to 
each  other,  should  room  together  in  a  "fire- wall." 

Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  "fire-wair* 
means  the  parlor  next  a  fire- wall  door,  and  that  it  always 
has  four  bedrooms  opening  into  it  (the  parlor,  I  mean,  not 
the  door). 

As  we  were  entire  strangers,  and  had  never  been  away 
from  home  before  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  imagine  our  primordial  condition  as  being  rather  home- 
sick and  generally  forlorn.  But  this  state  of  aifairs  did  not 
last  long — it  could  not  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
combined  characteristics  of  us  four  girls  was  enough  to 
drive  away  the  blues  from  confirmed  hypochondriacs, 
which  we  were  not  by  a  great  deal. 

There  was  Mat  bright,  quick,  brimful  of  fun  and  humor, 
no  one  could  resist  her  flow  of  spirits.  She  was  always 
busy,  but  never  long  at  one  thing,  and  how  she  ever  accom- 
plished anything  seemed  almost  a  miracle  to  poor,  patient^ 
digging  Frank. 

We  were  very  fond  of  Frank  in  spite  of  her  delving  pro- 
pensities. She  was  our  standby  on  all  possible  and  impos- 
sible occasions.    No  one  ever  saw  her  idle.    If  she  chanced 
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to  have  but  a  minute  to  sjiare  from  Greek  and  Latin,  there 
was  always  someone  who  needed  her  aid,  and  Frank  was 
never  known  to  refuse  it.  In  fact,  1  am  sure  that  nothing 
but  college-duties  would  every  have  called  her  away  from 
her  lexicons,  had  she  not  been  fond  of  helping  people.  We 
could  not  understand  how  any  girl  could  prefer  being  shut 
up  with  musty  old  roots,  to  coming  out  in  the  world  made 
bright  and  fragrant  with  nineteenth  century  buds, — espec- 
ially when  she  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  good  time,  as 
Prank  always  did  when  we  could  persuade  her  to  join  in 
some  one  of  our  frequent  festivities. 

Molly,  on  the  other  hand,  took  life  easily.  She  was  never 
known  to  worry,  and  as  to  work, — she  made  it  a  positive 
rule  never  to  do  to-day  what  she  could  put  oflf  till  to-mor- 
row. It  would  not  have  worked  with  everyone,  but  some 
way  it  did  with  her.  She  always  seemed  to  feel  it  in  her 
bones  before  she  was  going  to  recite,  consequently  she  al- 
ways recited  well,  and  a  little  extra  cramming  just  before 
the  semester  examinations  sufficed  to  make  her  a  bright 
and  shining  light  among  us.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that 
she  had  plenty  of  leisure  time.  This  she  used  up  in  a  little 
music,  less  painting,  some  scribbling,  and  a  good  deal  of 
novel-reading. 

While  I,  good-for-nothing  I,  was  the  selfish  member  of 
the  family.  Never  was  1  known  to  do  a  thing  that  I  could 
get  someone  else  to  do  for  me, — and,  someone  was  always 
ready — that  was  the  strangest  part  of  it  all. 

Here  we  were,  four  of  us,  so  very  different,  and  yet  not  one 
of  us  ever  failed  in  obtaining  what  she  wanted.  Our  meth- 
ods of  getting  it,  too,  were  as  different  as  we  were.  Frank's 
wants  were  supplied  as  a  matter  of  right — she  earned  all 
that  she  got  with  good,  honest,  faithful  work.  Molly's 
wishes  seemed  to  be  answered  by  angelic  messengers,  so 
sure  were  they  of  a  desirable  response,  and  that,  too,  with 
no  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  anyone.    She  was  preemi- 
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nently  a  '^ lucky"  girl.  My  way  was  to  demand  either  by 
word  or  gesture  that  which  I  thought  I  needed  and  never 
failed  to  get,  no  matter  how  unjust  or  unreasonable  my 
requests  might  be.  Then,  there  was  Mat,  independent 
Mat, — Mat  who  did  not  'believe  in  asking  for  woman's 
rights,  but  in  taking  them.'  She  always  took  her's,  just 
her's  and  no  more — that  was  the  beauty  of  Mat. 

Well,  we  had  a  good  time  that  year ;  bad  ones,  too, 
probably,  but  I  have  forgotten  them.  What  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  that  the  good  makes  a  deeper  impression  than 
the  bad  !  But  all  things,  even  the  best  in  this  life  have  an 
end,  and  so  did  those  forty  weeks. 

Following  fast  came  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
when  Mat  and  Frank  each  bronght  a  sister  back  with 
them.  They,  of  coiirse,  took  up  their  abode  together, 
leaving  Molly  and  me  out  in  the  cold.  Fortiinately  we  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  get 
along  with  each  other  in  a  parlor  without  Mat  and  Frank, 
so  we  parted  company  and  prevailed  upon  fate  to  give  us 
each  a  single  room. 

That  was  the  reason  we  formed  the  whist-club.  We 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  having  no  more  of  those  good 
old  "fire- wall "  chats,  so  we  hit  upon  this  plan  for  meeting 
together  once  a  week  behind  a  big  ''engaged"  which  should 
have  served  to  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  college-world. 

Ostensibly,  our  purpose  was  to  learn  to  play  a  good  game 
of  whist.  That  wa^  the  only  object  alleged  even  among 
ourselves,  and  yet  the  real  one  would  make  itself  felt  al- 
though we  never  gave  it  expression  in  words.  P^mnk 
would  not  have  joined  us  for  the  mere  fun  or  practice  of 
playing  whist.  She  did  'hate  to  waste  the  time,'  when  we 
coaxed  her  to  come  to  the  first  meeting,  but  after  that  she 
came  without  asking.  The  charm  lay  in  the  revival  of 
those  old  "tire-wair'  talks  about  life's  practical  and  theo- 
retical problems.     They  were  not  useless  or  aimless  chats, 
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either,  for  we  were  not  chickens  by  any  means.     Molly 
was  the  youngest  and  she  was  twenty-two. 

From  our  very  first  quiet,  earnest  talk  in  that  dear  old 
*' fire- wall,"  we  had  discovered  that  every  question  had  at 
least  four  sides.  Mat  said  that  *  Frank  always  gave  the 
inside,  Amelia  the  outside,  Molly  the  good  side,  and  her- 
self the  bad  side.'  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Amelia 
.myself  remember)  contented  herself  with  pouring  cold 
water  on  the  other  three— when  the  wat.er  was  handy.' 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  were  always  sure  to  end  by 
finding  a  fifth  side  which  was  a  curious  combination  of  the 
other  four. 
•  But,  to  proceed  with  my  story.  Aft^r  four  years  of 
work  more  or  less  hard,  we  had  succeeded  in  passing  our 
final  examinations  ;  in  making  fully  as  much  noise  as  any 
preceding  class  during  the  period  allotted  to  senior  howl- 
ing ;  in  auctioning  the  .last  pieces  of  our  rather  dilapidated 
furniture  ;  and  in  posing  a^  gracefully  as  possible  upon 
the  commencement  stage.  For,  we  had  all  taken  honors, 
Mat  for  scintillating,  Frank  for  steady  grubbing,  Molly  for 
periodical  digging,  and  Amelia  because  of  her  capacity  for 
receiving  polish.  Our  essays  would  have  told — Howells, 
for  instance,  liow  we  came  to  be  ''honor-girls,"  and  of 
what  sort  of  stuff  we  were  made.  Frank's  was  just  what 
we  had  expected, — a  paper  full  of  solid  thought  expressed 
in  good  Latin-derived  English,  and  fairly  bristling  with 
classical  allusions  and  illustrations  ;  Molly's  production 
was  very  fine — in  spot« ;  Mat's  sparkled  throughout;  and 
even  mine  shone  somewhat,  it  had  been  so  thoroughly 
scoured  on  other  peoi)le's  brick. 

How  we  groaned  over  those  *' beastly''  essays!  For 
weeks  we  talked  of  scarcely  anything  else,  and  when  the 
lay  finally  came,  it  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end.  But 
t  did — and  we  **did  ourselves  proud."  if  the  words  of  our 
riends  and  classnuites  are  to  be  trusted. 
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Next  came  the  class-supper  with  its  merriment  and  tears ; 

and  then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock 

when  we  had  succeeded  in  saying  a  last  good-night  to  the 

rest  of  our  classmates,  we  four  happened  around  to  Molly' a 

room  for  our  final  game  of  whist 
We  played  it  in  almost  utter  silence.     Then  Mat,  who 

kept  the  record,  suddenly  said,  "Girls,  this  makes  us  just 

even,  let's  stop." 

"Yes  ;"  said  Frank,  "  we  want  to  begin  life  even,  the  fu- 
ture will  make  us  odd  enough." 

''Bahl"  came  from  the  steamer-chair  in  which  I  had 
snugly  ensconced  myself  with  a  view  to  taking  life  easily 
while  Molly  made  the  lemonade 

We  always  stopped  '  ten  minutes  for  refreshments '  on 
these  occasions. 

*'  Why?"  demanded  Mat,  turning  quickly  toward  me. 

**Oh,  nothing; — only  I  don't  see  why  we  need  be  odd, 
wiieu  it  is  so  much  easier  not  to  be." 

•'  Probably  yoic  never  will  be,  then,  dear,"  was  Mat's  re- 
tort, at  which  we  all  laughed. 

Possibly  it  was  a  little  shnrp,  that  cut  at  my  laziness  and 
seltlshness,  but  it  did  not  hurt  me  any.  Why  should  it, 
when  I  could  see  my  chief  faults  as  plainly  as  anyone,  and 
lamented  them  too,  sometimes — in  words. 

*'l  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  look  like  those  old  alumnae 
who  were  here  to-day  C'  Molly  asked  meditatively. 

"Dried  up,  and  old-fashioned  i!  I  suppose  so,"  sighed 
Mat. 

"1  did  not  mean  exactly  that,"  returned  Molly  with  a 
little  laugh,  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  expression  of  their  faces. 
I  kept  trying  to  remember  that  stanza  from  Lowell — some- 
thing about  shaping  ourselves.  Can' t  you  quote  it  Amelia,  ?" 

Of  course  I  could — it  was  never  any  trouble  for  me  to  give 
other  peoples  thoughts  either  in  their  words  or  in  my  own. 
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**  *  We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 
And  fill  our  Future's  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade.'  '* 

**TJtiat's  just  it,"  said  Molly  excitedly,  '"and  they  all 
looked  as  if  they  were  finding  it  difficult  to  shape  them- 
selves/' 

*'  Probably  they  were  not  graduates  of  the  Art  School,*' 
suggested  Mat. 

''I  don't  believe  in  the  shaping  business,"  said  I,  '*life 
is  nothing  but  an  hour-glass  anyway, — no  matter  how  you 
turn  it,  the  same  sand  keeps  pouring  out." 

"Yes;  but  it  does  not  always  fall  in  the  same  shape," 
interposed  Molly. 

"Perhaps  not ;  but  you  are  sure  of  having  the  same  re- 
sult in  the  end." 

"What!"  Molly  as'ked. 

"  Nothing  but  smooth,  sinking  saiid." 

Frank  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  which  followed. 

"  I  like  to  dream  of  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  like  the 
wide,  the  boundless  ocean,  "  she  said. 

It  was  hard  to  imagine  busy  Frank  an  idle  dreamer.  Per- 
haps that  was  why  we  were  silent  while  she  continued : 
"  An  ocean — so  broad  that  we  can  sail  where  we  will,  with- 
out more  than  '  speaking'  the  passing  vessels." 

"  Not  if  I  know  myself,"  interposed  Mat.  ''  In  the  first 
place,  you'  ve  got  to  known  where  you  are  going,  and  then 
you  must  have  charts  and  compasses,  to  say  nothing  of 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  rocks,  shoals,  and  breakers ; 
and  even  then  you'  11  get  into  fogs  and  run  foul  of  some  other 
craft.  One  of  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  come  off  second 
best,  and  the  other  one  will  have  to  help  her." 

"Why  not  drift?"  I  asked,  pausing  in  my  efforts  to 
hit  the  lining  of  the  waste-basket  with  an  orange-s^ed. 
"You'll  find  the  rocks,  and  fogs,  and  things  in  spite  of 
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all  you  can  do,  so  what  is  the  use  of  making  a  fuss  for  notli- 
ing.  Besides,  you  wont  strike  them  half  so  hard  if  you 
simply  float  with  the  tide." 

''  I  guess  you  were  never  out  in  a  drifting  snow-storm," 
said  Mat  sarcastically  ;  ''  it  is  pretty  apt  to  result  in  a  mix 
ed  up  condition  of  affairs.  You  see  there  are  other  kinds 
of  drifting,  not  so  easy,  maybe,  as  drifting  down  a  river  by 
moonlight.  Perhaps  though," — this  I'ather  meditative 
ly, — ''  I  would  not  mind  the  snow  sort  very  much,  if  I  were 
sure  of  being  one  of  the  top-flakes  in  the  drift ; — But, 
there's  nothing  very  certain  in  this  world,"  Mat  concluded 
with  a  mock  sigh. 

Presently  she  went  on,  ''And  I  am  glad  of  it  too.  If  I 
knew  just  what  was  to  come,  I  think  Fd  do  what  that 
Frenchman  did  who  calculated  that  if  he  lived  forty  years 
longer,  until  he  had  accomplished  the  allotted  period  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  he  must  dress  himself  forty -Ave 
thousand  times.'' 

'*  What  was  tluitf'  Molly  asked. 

''  He  went  out  and  hanged. himself,''  said  Mat  briefly. 

''Ugh!"  I  shuddered. 

'*  Is  it  the  orange,  dear  J"  How  Mai's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Let  me  And  you  a  sweeter  one,  Meely  ;" — Molly's  tone 
was  divinely  sweet. 

"Thank  you  love,  no  "—rather  sarcastically — ''this  is 
verv  nice,  but— if  the  conversation  could  be  of  a  little  less 
sanguinary  character,  I  might  enjoy  it  better." 

"  IL — indetinite,  oery—Ath^v  orange  or  conversation, 
ordistributively  for  both."  This  from  Mat,  and  then  sud- 
denly whirling  the  desk  chair  in  which  she  w^as  sitting^ 
until  she  faced  Frank  ;  -"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

The  answer  did  not  come  all  at  once, — it  is  only  in  novels 
that  people  always  have  words  at  their  tongue's  end,  be- 
sides Frank  never  was  in  a  hurry. 
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Finally  she  said  in  a  tone  which  indicated  the  firmness 
of  her  determination, — 'Tm  going  to  the  Annex." 

*'  Annex  I  what-for  V 

"Which? 

''What  next?  came  from  Molly,  Mat,  and  myself  re- 
spectively and  simultaneously. 

Frank  smiled, — ''Shall  I  take  them  in  any  particular  or- 
der ? — better  in  my  own,  though.  I  am  going  to  Harvard 
Annex  to  take  a  post  course  in  Latin  and  (jrreek,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  teach.'' 

"Phew  I ''  said  we  all  of  us. 

Then  quiet  reigned  for  a  little.  It  was  Mat  who  broke 
the  silence, -"Going  for  a  professorship  ?" 

"A  mummy-ship,  more  likely,''  1  muttered.  Frank 
ignored  me.  "Not  unless  that  comes  alon<r  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice,  my  friend.  I  mean  to  know  all  that  I 
can  possibly  learn  about  those  two  languages.  Whatever 
comes  with  the  knowledge,  as  I  said  before,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  teach  in  order  that  I  may  be  sure  of  what 
I  know,  I  will  accept  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.'' 

"Make  a  first-class  compressed  head,"  I  murmured, 
viewing  her  with  my  most  scientific  eye.  "Why  don't 
you  confine  yourself  to  the  dative  case  ?''  asked  Molly  with 
just  a  touch  of  irony  in  her  tone,  — "life  is  too  short  to 
attempt  so  much  in." 

"Perhaps  I  may,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"If  you  must  ride  a  hobby,  why  under  the  canopy  don't 
you  get  a  nice  new  one?"  this  came  from  the  steamer-chair. 
I  was  beginning  to  get  warmed  up  to  the  subject. 

"It  might  be  too  much  trouble,"  Frank  answered  with 
just  the  least  bit  of  a  sparkle  in  her  eye.     I  subsided. 

"  Well,  Mat,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  { 

"Make  money!"  was  the  prompt  respond.  •'Hurrah 
for  Mat  I"  came  from  mv  corner. 

"  And  you  Molly  ?"  Frank  asked.    "I  haven't  the  slight- 
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est  idea.  I  suppose  it  is  silly,  and  I  ought  to  know,''  — 
here  she  sighed  gently,  "but, — how  is  one  to  tell  what 
she  can  do  best  until  she  has  tried  a  lot  of  things?"  and 
Molly's  face  looked  very  sober. 

r* That's  what  Fd   like  to   know'' added   Mat. 

Frank  turned  abruptly,  "  have  you  any  object  in  life, 
Amelia  r 

**Yes'em,"  I  meekly  answered, — ''it's  to  be  provided 
for."  '*  She's  made  up  her  mind  not  to  stay  odd  long,"  was 
Mat's  next  shot. 

'*  Hadn't  thought  of  it  in  just  that  light,"  I  retorted,— 
"  it  only  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  a  pity  that  all  your  efforts 
should  be  wasted.  You'll  want  some  one  to  drink  your 
cream  after  it  rises.  You  will  never  take  time  yourselves, 
you  know,  so  I  thought  that  I  might  do  that  much." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mat ;  "I  hope  that  it  won't  give  you 
the  dyspepsia.'' 

''Oh,  if  there  is  more  bulk  needed,  1  will  use  some  of  Mol- 
ly's essays.''  We  all  laughed  but  Frank,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  a  brown  study. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  right  to  dabble  ! "  the  abrupt  and 
startling  assertion  came  from  Frank. 

''  Who  said  you  did  'i ''  was  my  lame  attempt  at  wit. 

But  Frank  continued,  —  ''If  you  try  for  but  one  thing, 
there  is  some  hope  of  your  getting  it — sometime,  while  if 
you  try  everything  you  don't  get  much  but  pieces." 

'*  Mosaics  aren't  so  bad  I  "  Mat  suggested.  "  Not  if  the 
pieces  lit,  bur  they  don't  always." 

*'  That's  where  the  shaping  comes  in,"  said  Molly.  '  •  But, 
you  can't  do  that  without  a  design." 

"  Many  of  the  ;L(Ood  things  in  this  life  are  happened  upon, 
and  if  the  pieces  are  as  good  as  we  can  get,  and  don't  seem 
to— to — well,  not  harmonize,  why  shouldn't  we  believe  that 
the  result  would  be  pretty  good  i " 

*^  Like  a  crazy  quilt,  you  know,''    interposed  Mat,  "aU 
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you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  pieces  done  together  blend 
well,  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself.'* 

'*But,  it's  'crazj  \  when  it  is  done,"  Frank  remarked. 
*'  Well,  if  you  intend  to  be  a  w^/^omaniac,  you  might  just 
as  well  go  the  whole  figure.  Then  people  would  know  what 
to  do  with  you.'' 

"Besides,"  interupted  Molly,  *'in  mosaic  and  'crazy 
quilts'  it's  harmony  in  colors,  bur  in  onr  lives  and  charac- 
ters, the  blending  is  of  though t.s.  words  and  deeds.  These, 
always  fit  if  they  are  good  ;  it  is  only  the  bad  that  dosen't 
chime  with  itself  or  any  thing  else.  80  all  that  we  have  to 
do,  is  to  take  the  best  out  of  every  thing  as  it  comes.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Amelia?" 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  I'm  very  fond  of  stews." 

'*rd  like  to  see  you  in  one  for  once,"  Molly  retorted. 
*'But,  without  joking,  Frank,  suppose  that,  after  you  had 
set  your  heart  on  some  one  thing,  say  a  professorship  of 
Greek,  and  had  expended  all  your  efforts  in  fitting  your- 
self for  the  position,  there  should  not  be  any  such  place  for 
you.  I  am  supposing  of  course  that  you  are  not  a  million- 
aire, or  else  that  a  sudden  blast  has  swept  away  your  'green- 
backs '     What  would  you  do  then? 

"  I  don't  know.  Mat,  but  it  seems  as  if  one  ought  to  bo 
able  to  do  something  else.'' 

"That's  just  it.  One  ought  to,  but  one  isn't  when  one 
has  pursued  but  a  single  object.  Most  people  can't  see  it, 
though.  That's  the  reason  why  men  of  all  occupations,  who 
are  broken  down  in  health  or  fortune,  take  to  farming. 
Thev  think  that  anvbodv  can  farm,  and  vet  tliev  wonder 
why  they  don't  make  it  pay.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
more  wonderful  if  thev  did.  Not  one  of  those  same  men 
would  dream  of  trying  to  be  a  carpenteror  bricklayer  with- 
out first  serving  an  appi-enticeship, — learning  the  trade. 
So  I  suppose  that  you  will  consider  yourself  just  as  compe- 
tent t4)  teach  Mathematics  or  Higher  English,  if  you  must 
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as  if  you  had  not  spent  all  your  time  and  strength  in  dig- 
ging out  Greek  and  Liitin  roots/' 

Mat  stopped  for  want  of  breath,  and  Molly  took  up  the 
discussion, — '*I  don't  think  that  you  are  altogether  right, 
Mat,  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  man  or  woman  thor- 
oughly fitted  for  a  certain  position  in  life  but  that  she  or  he 
found  it.  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  there  are  so  many 
chances  to  make  mistakes.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  see 
how  one  is  to  tell  what  one  is  made  to  do  until  one  has 
tried  them  all — or  a  good  numy.  f  wouldn't  want  to  wake 
up,  like  Margaret  Regis  in  *  Sights  and  Insights,''  just  in 
time  to  discover  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  whom  I  was 
intended." 

"Marriage  is  the  chief  end  of  woman  I  "  said  I,  pointing 
my  sarcasm  with  the  aid  of  an  orange-seed. 

'*Well,  no;  I  was  speaking  metai)horically,  I  thought 
you  would  have  sense  enough  to  see  that.  Whether  it's  a 
man  or  a  profession,  the  result  would  be  just  the  same — a 
life  of  disni)pointment — a  forever  dreaming  of  what  might 
have  been  if  f  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  if  I  had  only 


''Taken  him  on  six  months  probation,''  I  interrupted. 
Molly  finished  it  herself  emphatically,  "  if  I  had  only 
waited  with  my  eyes  open  wide  enough  to  see  whether  1 
was  in  mv  own  niche  or  not." 

'•  But  then,  Molly,  if  you  were  continually  running  from 
one  thing  to  another  you  would  dodge  a  good  deal  that 
would  otherwise  come  to  vou."  This  was  Frank's  view  of 
the  case. 

*' That's  just  it,*'  said  I.  *'Why  not  sit  still  and  wait 
for  the  cream  to  rise,  and  then  dip  in  and  take  what  you 
want  r' 

*'  You  seem  to  be  running  to  cream  to-night,  my  dear," 
was  Mat's  polite  remark,  then  she  added,  ''but  you  are 
partly  right.  Tt  is  certainly  a  great  deal  better  to  have  the 
cream  of  a  dozen  pails  than  the  whole  contents  of  one." 
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''Not  if  it  dosen't  belong  to  yon/'  interrupted  Molly. 
''  If  I  wasn't  in  my  own  place,  the  good  things  that  came 
would  not  be  mine  honestlv/' 

''  You  will  be  a  w^oman  of  one  idea  yourself  yet,  Molly. 
Honesty  may  be  a  good  hobby,  but  it's  a  mighty  inconven- 
ient one.  Anyway,  T  hate  dunces  whether  they  are  edu- 
cated or  not.  I  insist  that  everv  man  or  woman  who  edu- 
cates  himself  or  her&elf  in  any  one  branch  to  such  an  extent 
as  either  to  leave  all  others  entirely  out,  or  else  to  forget 
what  was  once  know  n  of  them  is  an  educated  dunce.  I  don't 
care  whether  he  is  a  student,  a  teacher,  an  artist,  a  carpen- 
ter, or  a  Doctor  of  Divintv,  he  is  a  dunce.'' 

"One  couldn't  possibly  be  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject 
of  dabbling,  could  she?''  murmured  Frank.  "I  should 
call  that  going  the  whole  figure,"  I  added.  Mat  laughed. 
'"  Amelia,"  she  said,  "you  may  have  the  floor  if  you  like 
-  '  you  have  been  keeping  up  a  dreadful  thinking ' — appar- 
ently."' 

''Thank  you,"  I  answered,  "  I  accept  the  proffered  boon 
with  heartfelt  gratitude." 

"Why  don't  you  begin  then?"  ejaculated  Mat,  after 
some  minutes  of  silence. 

"Have  patience,  please,*'  T  answered,  "  I  want  to  get  my 
ideas  in  the  smallest  possible  compass." 

"  Hope  you  won't  have  much  trouble,"  was  the  next  re- 
mark. 

"  Tt  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  to  narrow  down  to  this.  Some 
people  have  but  one  talent, — let  them  use  it,  that  is  all  they 
can  do.  Others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  can  do  two 
or  more  things  equally  well.  If  they  must  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, they  will  be  compelled  to  take  up  with,  what  offers 
first,  and  work  at  it  with  might  and  main,  while  keep- 
ing their  top^eye  out  for  some  ting  better " 

"  That  is  the  trouble  with  women  in  general,"  Frank  in- 
terrupted,'' they  are  always  looking  for  something  better, 
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and  80  never  take  pains  to  rise  in  their  present  profession. 
No  wonder  they  get  no  better  wages." 

"The  trouble  is  not  Avith  the  change  of  occupation,"  I 
retorted,  ''it  is  simply  this, — the  aforesaid  women  do  not 
work  with  all  their  might  and  main.  They  simply  have  a 
large  'top-eye'  very  wide  open.  No  more  remarks,  please, 
until  I  have  finished." 

"All  right ! "  said  Frank,  "you  shall  have  fair  play." 

"Well,  then,  if  one  has  a  happy-go-lucky  disi)osition, 
no  matter  whether  she  has  money  or  not,  if  she  would 
make  up  her  mind  to  do  just  what  she  liked  to  do,  without 
regard  to  any  but  present  results,  she  would  not  be  apt  to 
stick  at  anything  long  ;  but  she  would  have  a  good  time 
of  it,  and—" 

"That's  me  !  "  Mat  almost  shouted,  "I  never  could  stick 
to  one  bush, — even  in  blackberry ing,  T  always  picked  off 
the  nice  big,  sweet  ones,  and  then  went  on  to  the  next. — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  the  floor." 

"All  right,  my  dear,  stand  on  it  as  long  as  you  like.  I'll 
subside."     And  she  did. 

"  Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  T  continued,  "is  to 
try  all  the  things  that  you  or  your  friends  think  you  capa- 
ble of  doing  in  the  order  which  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine, and  learning  the  lessons  which  each  trial  teaches, 
finally  stay  in  the  niche  for  which  nature  intended  you, 
only  keeping  the  good  things  which  the  other  talents  bring. 
I  don't  believe  that  the  niche  will  be  too  small  for  vou  to 
carry  everything  into  it.'' 

"  That's  what  I  mean  to  do,''  said  Molly  demurely.  "And 
here  is  Frank,"  said  I, — "she  makes  her  choice,  and  sticks 
to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  with  no  thought  for  any  thing 
else.  Keeping  a  horse  is  pretty  expensive  business,  Frank, 
— even  a  hobby-horse.  Bicycles  cost  money  to  keep  in  re- 
pair. The  only  hobby  that  one  can  ride  without  money, 
is  the  determination  to  make  money." 
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''  There  is  another  class  yet,  girls/'  T  went  on  after  a  lit^ 
tie  pause,— the  one  which  is  not  able  to  do  even  one  thing 
thoroughly  well,  and  which  is  obliged  to  work  at  what 
ever  turns  up.  That  is  where  T  belong.  I  expect  to  be  one 
of  those  women  who  are  always  looking  for  something  bet- 
ter, and  have  not  time  to  see  and  enjoy  the  passing  good. 
I  have  never  trained  myself  to  worJc  at  anything,  and  nev- 
er expect  to.  I  shall  probably  slide  through  the  rest  of  my 
life  as  I  have  through  college.  Mat,  please  pass  the  lemon- 
ade." 

'* Good-gracious,  girls,''  exclaimed  Molly,  'Mt  is  three 
(f  clock  in  the  morning  .^" 

**  Nobody  supposed^it  was  afternoon,"  said  Mat  dryly. 

*'  But,  we  must  go  to  bed,  or  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
travel  all  dav  to-morrow.'' 

*'  Yes  !  we  must,"  said  Frank  with  decision."  But,  first, 
I  have  a  proposition  t-o  make  ; — if  we  are  all  living  say 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  from  now,  let  us  ]{ieet 
together  somewhere,  have  a  reunion  of  our  whist-club,  and 
compare  notes.'' 

*'  Agreed  ! ''   said  we  all  in  a  chorus. 

"  And,"  said  Mat,  "  let's  write  at  least  a  postal  all  around 
every  year  until  that  time  comes,  so  that  we  shall  be  sure 
to  keep  track  of  one  another." 

We  acquiesced. 

As  we  separated.  Mat  gave  a  parting  tlirust, — *'  I  expect 
to  achieve  the  most  by  frequently  changing  the  object  of 
my  thoughts." 

Prank  retorted, — ''You  won't  change  them  once; — 
what  you  really  want  is  money  and  a  name,  and  in  trying 
different  paths,  you  will  only  be  looking  for  a  short  cut." 

We  all  laughed  at  Frank' s  sally,  and  then  went  home 
and  to  bed. 

£.  S.  Li,^    86. 
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Said  Frederick  W.  Robertson : — ''What  is  ministerial 
success  ? — crowded  churches — full  aisles — attentive  congre- 
gations— the  approval  of  the  religious  world — much  im- 
pression produced  ?  Elijah  thought  so ;  and  when  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  and  discovered  that  the  applause  of  Car- 
mel  subsided  into  hideous  stillness,  his  heart  well-nigh 
broke  with  disappointment.  Ministerial  success  lies  in  al- 
tered lives  and  obedient,  humble  hearts ; — unseen  work 
recognized  in  the  judgment-day." 

In  short,  then,  the  real  object  of  preaching  is  the  culture 
and  development  of  human  character,  and,  to  accomplish 
the  best  results,  the  preacher  must  deal  with  the  vital,  per- 
manent and  universal,  rather  than  with  the  particular, 
transient,  and  superficial.  The  question  is — how  can  it  be 
done  ? 

Sunday  after  Sunday,  multitudes  assemble  to  hear  some 
clergyman  give  an  exposition  of  a  portion  of  scripture. 
Possibly  the  few  have  come  for  spiritual  nourishment,  while 
the  many  are  there  through  the  force  of  habit,  love  of  show, 
or  passiori  for  a  crowd,  or  they  may  even  be  driven  by  that 
sometimes  wholesome  scourge  public  opinion, — all  this  mat- 
ters but  little.  They  are  there,  that  is  the  palpable  fact. 
They  are  there  Avith  their  worldliness  and  sin ;  they  are 
there  with  some  intellect  and  moral  tastes  ;  they  are  there 
within  the  reach  of  instruction  and  influence. 

Perhaps  the  mass  is  spiritually  dead,  it  is  alive  intellex^t- 
ually  and  morally  ;  it  has  ears,  hearts,  and  consciences. 
Those  ears  must  be  made  to  hear  ;  those  hearts  must  be 
moved  ;  those  consciences  must  be  quickened  from  their 
dull  and  listless  state  to  keener  perceptions  and  deeper  sen- 
sibilities on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

This  is  the  preacher's  work.  A  Herculean  task  it  may 
be,  but  yet  it  is  the  one  to  which  he  acknowledges  that  Grod 
has  called  him.  Here  are  the  people,  without  decided  i^e- 
ligious  convictions,  following  after  their  own  sweet  wills. 
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pursuing  their  own  selfish  ends,  accepting — it  may  be — the 
religion  of  Christ,  but  it  is  with  a  cold  intellectual  accep- 
tance which  never  penetrates  the  heart  or  influences  the 
conduct, — what  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached.  If  the  minister  would 
make  Christianity  an  instant  and  living  reality,  he  must 
carry  the  good  tidings,  not  of  doctrines  and  creeds,  but  of 
the  Christ  who  came  on  earth  to  show  men  how  to  live  and 
die  for  the  right.  It  is  not  the  preacher's  province  to  ap- 
peal to  the  abstract  faculty  of  the  intellect.  Kant,  Cole- 
ridge, Sir  William  Hamilton  can  do  that.  His  work  is  not 
to  cultivate  the  asthetic  sense.  That  task  was  given  to 
Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Tennyson.  He  does  not  stand 
in  the  pulpit  to  analyze  after  the  manner  of  George  Eliot 
or  De  Quincey,  to  picture  nature's  beauties  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Thoreau,  to  furnish  quotations  of  Milton's  won- 
derful epic  or  magnificent  tnigedies  of  Shakespeare,  —no ; 
but  he  is  there  to  speak  to  the  consciousness  and  conscien- 
ces of  his  hearers  ;  to  show  them  the  sympathetic,  consum- 
ing love  of  God  ;  to  give  clearness  and  significance  to  the 
language  of  their  better  instincts. 

To  this  work  he  must  bring  all  his  powers  of  observation, 
reason,  imagination,  understanding,  and  memory.  He 
must  know  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  congregation, 
he  must  discover  the  probable  foundation  of  their  habits,  he 
must  put  himself — so  far  as  is  possible — in  each  one's  place, 
and  then  he  must  give  ample  time  and  thought  to  his  dis- 
course. 

Above  all  he  should  remember  that  the  sermon  is  design- 
ed to  reach  his  hearers,  and  that  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  he 
will  prepare  it  with  this  end  in  view.  His  thoughts  may 
be  logical,  prof ound,  sublime,  and  true,  but  yet  fall  wide  of 
their  mark.  Because  a  train  of  reflection,  a  series  of  argu- 
ment, a  novel  mode  of  illustration,  charms  and  strongly 
moves  the  speaker,  it  is  no  sign  that  it  will  have  a  like  ef- 
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feet  upon  his  auditors.  The  first  and  last  thing  for  the 
preacher  to  feel,  in  the  intellectual  part  of  his  preparation, 
is  this, — that  it  is  not  truth  in  the  form  most  striking  to 
him  which  he  must  present,  but  truth  as  best  suited  to  in- 
fluence the  minds,  and  hearts,  and  lives  of  his  parishioners. 
Then  appreciating  his  peculiar  position,  alive  to  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  oblivious  of  self,  dead  to  all  motives  not 
connected  with  his  hallowed  vocation,  he  will  use  Grod's 
truth  as  Grod's  truth — as  a  divine  instrument  in  his  own 
hands  for  changing  the  aspiration  and  conduct  of  men. . 

His  sermon  will  not  be  a  defense  of  doctrine,  an  abstract 
discussion  of  creeds,  an  elegant  essay,  a  prose  poem,  but  it 
it  will  be  a  sermon^ — a  speaking  of  one  sinning,  sorrowing, 
struggling  soul  to  other  souls,  a  pouring  out  in  heartfelt 
sympathetic  words  the  feelings  of  a  fellow-thinker  and  a 
fellow-sufferer. 

The  true  and  complete  unity  of  characteristics  which  per- 
vades the  Parables  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  making 
them  so  like  and  yet  so  different,  is  what  the  time  demands. 
The  day  of  written  creeds  is  fast  passing,  the  faster  the  bet- 
ter. Let  the  place  of  hard-twisted  dogmatism  be  filled  with 
the  thorough  humanness  of  the  Gospel.  There  every  word 
comes  from  the  heart  and  carries  the  strength  of  that  heart 
to  the  listening  ear  which  is  not  deafened  by  the  winds  of 
doctrine.  In  Christ's  everv  utterance  is  heard  the  voice  of 
familiar  life,— -of  common  household  scenes  and  doings  in 
the  world  of  daily  sorrows  and  of  daily  joys.  May  not  the 
servant  speak,  in  some  humble  measure,  like  his  Master  \ 
Surely  the  preacher  who  acquires  the  divine  art  of  reaching 
the  conscience  and  consciousness  of  his  fellow-man,  must 
be  he  who  learns  it  in  the  school — not  of  positive  theology 
—but  of  Christ. 

And  it  takes  years  of  toil  and  discipline.  The  young 
saint,  fresh  from  a  few  periods  of  study  in  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  libraries,  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  one-sided 
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and  intolerant,  inclined — if  he  be  narrow-minded — to  deny 
that  there  can  be  any  truth  in  views  opposed  to  his  own,  or 
— if  his  opinions  have  a  wider  range — to  look  down  upon 
his  '*  bigoted''  brother.  Often  he  talks  as  if  the  Almighty 
had  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  divine  council-chamber, 
and  then  sent  him  out  to  pronounce  the  sternest  judgments 
on  his  fellow-men. 

He  needs  to  have  his  self-conlidence  disturbed.  He  must 
outgrow  the  weak  pride  of  consistency,  the  cowardice  which 
dares  not  own  itself  in  <^he  wrong,  the  false  anxiety  which 
bids  him  be  true  to  his  principles  rather  than  to  make  sure 
that  his  principles  are  true.  He  must  listen  to  his  honest 
doubts,  and  if  need  be,  tear  up  his  old  beliefs  by  the  roots. 

Doubtless  it  is  hard  to  find  the  faith  of  early  years  rudely 
shaken.     It  is  not  ea^v  to  endure  the  discovery  that  some 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  are  not  Christ-like, — ^that  the 
so-called  Christian  life  is  but  too  often  held  to  consist  in 
certain  opinions,  expressions,  and  feelings.     It  may  not  be 
palatable,  but  it  is  good  medicine  for  uncharitableness.     To 
find  that  emotion  is  very  distinct  from  uprightness  and  pu- 
rity of  heart ;  that  it  is  more  often  allied  to  the  animal 
nature, — a  guide  to  destruction  under  the  form  of  an  angel 
of  light ;  that  it  frequently  leads  the  victim  of  apparently 
divine  and  seraphic  feelings  into  a  state  of  heart  and  life, 
at  which  the  very  world  stands  aghast, — to  have  such  cases 
come  frequently    under  one's   immediate  cognizance  will 
probably  make  him  suspicious  of  his  own  devotional  feel- 
ings as  well  as  those  of  others.     It  may  even  disgust  him 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  jjroduce  a  reaction, — to  send  him  to 
the  other  limit.     But  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  the  onesided- 
ness  of  a  view  of  truth   though   it  be  with   its  whys  and 
wherefores,  is  to  know  that  there  are  other  conceptions  just 
as  crooke<l,  and  a  standard  by  which  to  n)easure  them  all  1 

So   let  him  inspect  the   props  upon  which    his  soul  has 
blindly  rested,  and  knock  away  the  rotten  ones.     Suppose 
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that  his  first  glimpse  of  the  nothingness  of  traditionary 
opinions,  as  such,  is  quickly  followed  by  that  horrible  inse- 
curity which  doubts  whether  there  be  anything  to  believe 
at  all  ;  suppose  that  he  should  even  deny  the  existence  of 
a  God  and  a  future  state,  yet  there  is  something  within  that 
tells  him  it  is  ^'  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better  to 
be  chast43  than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false,  bet- 
ter to  be  a  brave  man  than  a  coward/'     This  must  inevi- 
tably lead  him  back  in  time  to  the  great  Creator  who 
implanted  these  convictions  within  him. 

Convictions  not  traditions  are  his  present  beliefs.  Convin- 
ced by  temptations  overcome  and  overcoming,  by  8orix)ws, 
by  losses,  by  loneliness  of  spirit,  by  disbelief  in  God  and  in 
his  fellow  men, — persuaded  by  the  very  absence  of  morality 
of  its  necessity,  he  obstinately  clings  to  moi'al  good.  Grad- 
ually he  grows  tender,  loving  and  charitable.  He  has  seen 
the  weakness  of  human-nature, — his  own  frailty  teaches 
him  to  expect  to  find  others  weak,  and  he  comes  back  to  be 
more  Christlike  than  he  ever  could  have  been  without  that 
awful  experience. 

Now^  he  will  be  liberal  as  his  Master  was  liberal.  He 
will  accept  truth  wherever  he  finds  it — in  Calvanism  or  in 
Romanism.  His  creed,  if  he  have  any,  will  be  very  brief. 
Three  things,  j^erhaps  he  will  insist  on, — the  recognition  of 
a  common  Father,  a  common  Humanity,  and  common  Ex- 
ample. 

His  calling  is  not  to  make  creeds,  to  evolve  doctrines  and 
theories, — it  is  to  fight  the  sin  of  the  world,  that  great  sin- 
gle world-spirit  of  which  each  separate  act  of  sin  is  but  one 
manifestation,— that  spirit  which  makes  us  false  friends, 
sceptics,  cowardly  disciples,  formalists,  selfish,  opposers  of 
good,  oppressors,  or  evil  in  what  degree-so-ever. 

What  matters  it  to  him  whether  his  fellow-men  believe 
or  disbelieve  in  the  atonement,  so  long  as  they  follow 
Christ's  life  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  \    Let  them  but 
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We  have  heard  that  "look  out  for  number  one"  is  a 
good  rule  to  go  by  oroasionally,  but  not  always.     It  would 
irive  rise  to  an  undesirable  amount  of  selfishness.     In  all 
classes  of  society,  we  are  .sorry  to  say  that  w  superabun- 
dance of  looking  out  for  self  is  shown  ;  nor  do  Vassar  girls 
prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  could  be  easily  de 
demonstrated  if  you  shold  happen  on  the  first  (*orridor  some 
night  when  Exoteric  had  called  a  meeting.     You  would  find 
such  a  dense  crowd  that  vou  would  be  obli<red  to  elbow  vour 
way,  or  take  the  alternative  of  going  to  the  second,  and  then 
descending,  if  you  wish  to  pass  along  ;  or,  if  you  are  to  pass 
in,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  reach  the  door.     Tf  this 
were  all,  we  would  not  sav  a  wonl,  or  at  least,  onlv  a  few  ; 
but  when  we  pause  to  think  what  a  disgraceful  scene  pre- 
sents itself  as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  we  cannot  forbear. 
A  furious  crowding  and  pushing  begins.     In  spite  of  your 
utmost  endeavors  you  are  crushed  agjiinst  the  door-posts, 
and  as  soon  as  you   have  wrenched   yourself  free,    pushed 
headlong  down  the  narrow  stairs.     Then  you  rush   for  a 
seat — in  the   melee   you   have   been   sei)a rated    from   your 
friend — and  feel  as  if  it  were  the  last  straw,  when  the  seat 
which  you  are  trying  to  leserve  is  api)ropriated  without  a 
word.     We  are  sorrv  to  sav  that  as  lonix  as  the  doors  are 
not  opened  till  the  entertainment  is  ready  to  begin,  these 
exhibitions  will  probably   take   i)la(»e.     As   a    remedy    we 
would  suggest  that  Exoteric^  follow  the  exami)Ie  of  her   ol- 
der sister,  Philalethea,  and  be  a  little  more  exi)editious  ; 
for  we  are  aware  of  the   foUy   of  trying  to  ])ersuacle  fifty 
girls  brimming  over  with  fun  and  gaiety,  to  stand   quietly 
in  line  and  then  file  decorouslv  to  their  seats. 


Every  age  and  (*ountry  has  its  faslums,  growing  from  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place, — fashions  in  dress,  in  war, 
in  literature, — yes,  even  in  religion.     And  fashion  is  not 
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necessarily  evil ;  it  is  its  abuse  which  makes  it  so  ;  and  like 
other  rulers  of  the  world  which  make  good  servants  but  poor 
masters,  its  abitrary  sway  does  unexpected  harm  in  many 
ways.  A  fashion,  and  a  most  deplorable  fashion  of  our 
time  is  that  which  rules  in  conversation.  Speech  is  truly  too 
often  given  to  disguise  our  thoughts,  and  is  eminently  suc- 
successful  in  its  object, — so  successful  that  the  observer 
way  weU  doubt  whether  a  real  honest,  original  thought 
ever  comes  up  behind  the  conversational  mask.  Even  if 
we  do  think  seriously  it  would  be  rather  outre  to  express 
such  thoughts  in  ordinary  society,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  perseveres  in  saying  things  worth  the  hearing  is  apt  to 
find  that  conversation  becomes  a  monologue.  Still  worse 
than  this  is  another  side  of  the  fashion  of  conversation. 
Prom  the  same  respect  for  conversationalities,  a  respect 
which  lasts  when  every  other  kind  is  lost,  we  listen  with- 
out a  demur  not  only  to  opinions  we  disjigree  with,  but  to 
remarks  which  we  heartily  disapprove.  You  do  not  want 
to  be  called  prig  ?  Probably  not,  but  that  is  one  of  the  least 
trials  to  which  reformers  are  subjected.  If  you  really 
would  like  to  do  your  small  share  of  good  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  surer  way  to  accomplish  it  than  by  throwing  oflf 
this  mighty  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  dictum.  '^The  penis 
mightier  then  the  sword  " ;  but  the  power  of  conv.-r.aiioii, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil  is  no  insignificant  rivals  of  that 
proverbial  power  of  the  pen . 


'*  What  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  next  editorial  ? "  This 
is  the  question  which  forces  itself  upon  us,  as  soon  as  our 
last  one  is  fairly  off  our  hands.  At  first,  we  think,  '^Oh, 
there's  plenty  of  time  to  decide  that."  But  the  days  slip 
by,  and  we  awake  to  the  dreadful  consciousness  that  our 
editorial  is  due,  and  the  subject  yet  unchosen.    What  is  to 
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be  done  about  it  \  We  run  over  onr  list  of  grievances,  on- 
ly to  find  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  most 
inconsiderately  smoothed  awav.  The  Farultv  and  teachers 
all  seem  to  be  in  a  most  accomodating  mood,  so  that  noth- 
ing can  be  said  iigainst  those  long-suffering  victims  of  our 
sarcasm.  Each  moment,  our  predicament  becomes  more 
and  more  distressing,  and  every  means  of  escape  seems  to 
elude  us.  Finally,  we  do  think  of  several  subjects,  only  to 
find  that  our  colleagues  have  ha^sely  a[)propriated  them  all. 
In  despair,  we  t^ike  a  walk,  hoping  to  find  an  inspinition  in 
the  open  air. 

Alas,  it  is  no  use,  and  we  return  to  our  sanctum,  and 
there  we  find  our  subject  staring  us  in  the  face.  Who  can 
spend  three  or  four,  or  even  one  yenr  in  N'assar,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  ugliness  of  our  white  walls.  Cover 
them  with  pictures,  embroider  them  with  peacock  feathers, 
do  what  we  will  with  them,  we  cannot  make  them  bed,uti- 
ful.  The  rooms  all  have  to  be  freshly  ralsomined,  during 
the  long  vacation,  why  could  not  the  walls  be  tinted  \ 
Their  effect  would  be  entirely  changed  and  our  roomv^ 
be  more  cheerful  and  homelike.  This  is  an  improvement 
which  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  the  students. 
The  subject  has  been  written  upon  before,  without  any 
result,  but  it  is  worth  having  attention  cnlled  to  it  again. 
Besides,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors' rooms  with  marked  success. 


HOME  MATTERS. 


On  Wednesday,  May  14,  a  Soiree   Musicale  was  held  in 
the  chapel.     This  was  the  first  eollege  concert  of  the  year, 
and   was  opened  by   Miss  Yates   who   played   Spindler's 
'^Wellenspiel,'' 
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Thp;  next  selection,  an  Andante,  op.  82,  Mendelssohn* 
was  played  by  Miss  A.  E.  Lester  with  strength  and  execu 
tion.  . 

The  Sonata  in  G.  op.  14,  Beethoven,  by  Miss  Capron 
showed  the  best  work  and  most  careful  stud  v. 

The.  transcription  by  Loeschoruof  Rubinstein's  "Sehns- 
ncht,"  which  was  played  by  Miss  Goldstine,  was  a  very 
pleasing  selection. 

The  "  Poeme  d' Amour/'  by  Henselt,  was  given  withap 
propriate  expression  by  Miso  Elmendorf . 

Thalberg's '' Barcarole,"  whose  intricate  passages  were 
difficult  to  render,  was  taken  in  an  effective  manner  by  Miss 
Merrick. 

Miss  F.  A.  Lester  played  an  Andante  for  the  organ,  by 
Henry  Smart,  with  even  more  than  her  usual  ease  and  style. 

The  unique  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  four 
songs,  composed  by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of 
the  School  of  Music,  and  sung  by  debutantes. 


The  Philalethean  Society  met  on  May  17,  for  their 
last '  Hal]  Play.  The  piece  presented  was  ' '  A  Scrap  of 
Paper."  The  programmes  were  in  the  form  of  pink- 
tinted  letters  sealed  with  the  Society  seal.  The  stage  set- 
ting of  the  play  was  excellent  and  gave  evidence  of  the 
good  taste  of  the  committee. 

Miss  Jenckes  made  her  farewell  appearance  before  a  Vas- 
sar  audiebe  in  the  character  of  "  Prosper  Couramont."  Her 
acting  was  spirited  and  the  whole  part  was  taken  witb  her 
usual  brilliant  success.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  so  good  an 
actor  from  our  ranks. 

Miss  Tebbetts  made  her  debut  as  Suzanne  De  Kas<-riile. 
Her  acting  was  a  liitting  accompaniment  of  that  of  Mi88 
Jehckes^  and  her  success  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
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Miss  Chubb  also  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  same 
evening,  as  Louise  De  La  Glaciere.  The  part  was  acted  in 
a  most  pleasing  and  successful  manner.  Her  dramatic  tal- 
ent will  no  doubt  be  called  into  the  service,  in  the  plays  of 
next:  vear. 

Miss  Wheeler  and  Miss  Skinner  also  deserve  mention  for 
the  way  in  which  they  rendered  their  respective  parts.  In 
fact,  the  whole  play  was  a  success  and  made  a  brilliant 
close  to  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  vear. 


Once  in  our  Senior  life  we  lay  aside  our  wearV  pens,  yield . 
our  places  a<?  chairmen,  and  "'exemplars''  and  surrender 
ourselves  unconditionallv  to  others.  The  occasion  was  the  : 
Junior  party,  the  time  May  22.  But  never  were  captives  . 
more  submissive. — more  willing  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  mercy  of  their  captors,  let  them  do  with  us  what  they 
would.  At  two  o'clock  carriages  were  waiting  for  us  in 
front  of  the  college.  A  few  moments  later  we  were  all  com- 
fortably arranged  and  started, — t^oward  the  river,  rumor 
and  one  driver  said.  They  proved  true  prophets,  for  after 
many  windings,  in  and  out  of  crooked  streets,  we  reached 
the  foot  of  Po'keepsie  at  last,  where  the  ''Mary  Poweir' 
lay,  waiting  to  give  to  us  the  first  benefit  of  her  new  paint 
and  i)olished  fioois.  Music,  furnished  by  the  Po'keepsie 
band,  greeted  us  as  we  stepped  on  board.  The  day  was  in 
p.^rfect  harmony  with  the  time  and  occasion.  The  lazy, 
uncertain  sunlight  gave  the  banks  a  distant,  dreamy  look, 
the  warm  air,  the  music,  our  ignorance  of  our  destination 
made  it  easy  to  imagine  that  we  were  being  carried  out  of 
the  real  world  of  work  and  study,  into  an  enchanted  land 
of  perfect  happiness 

After  we  were  well  out  of  sight  of  Po'keepsie,  '85  sang 
her  song  of  welcome  to  her  guests,  to  which  they  replied. 
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Then  for  an  hour  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery  and  the  glory  of  the  day,  until  we 
were  all  ready  to  exclaim; — 

**  Oh,  the  wild  joy  of  living  I  *' 

At  Newburgh  the  boat  stopped  and  we  were  told  of  the 
charms  and  interesting  feature  of  Washington's  Headquar 
ters  ;  but  the  project  of  ascending  to  that  lofty  height  was 
soon  set  aside,  when  the  livelier  attractions  of  West  Point 
were  set  over  against  these  dead  curiosities.  Like  all  true 
Americans  we  preferred  the  decendants  of  the  country's 
father,  to  the  inanimate  relics  of  that  great  general.  It 
was  here  that  the  telegram,  which  finally  admitted  us  to 
that  post,  was  received.  We  would  like  to  say  that 
even  that  fortress  was  obliged  to  yield  to  our  conquer 
ing  band,  if  we  were  not  more  anxious  to  give  to  Capt. 
Anderson  our  thanks  for  obtaining  the  permission.  We 
landed  in  time  to  see  the  afternoon  drill  and  the  six- 
o'clock  dress  parade,  both  of  which  were  gi'eatly  enjoyed 
In  the  interval  between  the  two,  those  who  had  friends 
among  the  cadets  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  them,  while 
the  rest  of  us,  less  fortunate,  were  obliged  to  content  our 
selves  with  looking  on.  Perhaps, — alas  for  human  selfish- 
ness,— we  enjoyed  the  visit  more  because  we  were  assured 
that  we  had  been  granted  a  privilege  which  would  not  be 
given  again  during  the  summer.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
returned  to  the  boat  where  a  tempting  dinner  was  a  waiting 
us.  We  would  have  been  satisfied  with  anything,  after  our 
climb,  but  nothing  could  have  been  daintier  or  more  pret- 
tily arranged,  from  the  flowers  and  music  to  the  menu 
itself.  After  we  were  seated,  '85's  class  president  ex- 
pressed in  fitting  words  the  hearty,  cordial  welcome  and 
good-will  which  we  had  felt  around  us,  since  we  started. 
Miss  Blanchard  responded  to  this  greeting  in  a  few  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  words.*    After  the  dinner  had  been 
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served,  Miss  Jenckes  responded  to  a  toast  to  '84  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly bright  and  clever  manner.  Dr.  Caldwell  repre- 
sented the  faculty  in  a  roast  to  that  honorable  body.  Then 
followed  others,  to  the  Miscellany,  to  the  ''Qui  Vive 
Club,''  to  Mr.  Van  Vliet,  and  to  Capt.  Anderson,  to  all  of 
which  happy  and  fitting  responses  were  made. 

Afterwards  there  was  dancing  on  the  lower  deck,  which 
was  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  the  stickiness  of  the  floor.  But 
the  time  was  all  too  short  both  to  carry  out  the  programme 
and  to  suit  our  wishes.  Just  before  the  boat  landed  at 
Po'keepsie,  farewell  songs  were  sung.  The  words  of  part- 
ing, the  dismal  *'thud,  thud''  of  the  engine  produced  a 
peculiarly  solemn  sound,  and  made  us  feel  more  keenly 
than  ever  before  that  the  time  was  drawing  very  near  when 
we  must  in  truth  say  good-bye  to  our  Vassar  life  and  Vassar 
pleasure  ;  but  among  all  the  memories  which  we  will  carry 
with  us  there  will  be  none  pleasanter  than  that  of  the  af- 
ternoon spent  with  '80  on  the  Hudson. 


As  many  of  the  Shakespearonians  and  Ditjkensites  as 
could  be  beguiled  from  the  varied  delights  of  early  slum- 
ber or  essay  writing,  started  for  Lake  Mohunk,  Saturday 
May  24,  at  7  A.  M.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fifteen-miles  drive  through  picturesque  mountain 
scenery  was  delightful.  For  little  did  we  then  suspect 
that  the  gay  steeds  prancing  expectantly  at  our  college  por- 
tals, were  constitutionally  fragile,  or  that  it  was  really  the 
candid  opinion  of  our  thoughtful  Jehu,  that  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  the  steepest  hills,  could  be  better  investi- 
gated on  foot. 

To  make  a  break  and,  in  our  case,  almost  a  breakdown  in 
the  monotony  of  the  ride,  there  w^ere  about  half  a  dozen 
curves,  perhaps  T  would  better  say  acute  angles,  which  had 
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to  be  passed.     It  was  highly  interesting  to  see  "  Chaarley '' 
and   ''Old  George,"  the  two  leaders,  stand  pensively  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  while  the  driver  and   his  assist 
ant  picked  up  our  massive  equipage  and  carried  it  around 
the  curve.     We  eventually  reached  the  Mohunk  House  and 
were  amply  rewarded  by  the  beautiful  views  on  every  side. 
The  lake  was  of  a  clear  emerald  color,  and   the  rambling 
character  of  the  house,  and  the  pagodas  scattered  here  and 
there,  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  plax^e.     Apropos  of  Pagodas,  who  was  the   young  lady 
who  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a  tree  a  pagoda  was  \ 
Some  kind   friend  will   surelv  furnish   her  with   an   ar- 
chitectural  catalogue. 

After  lunch,  the  party  dispersed  to  follow  their  different 
inclinations.  Some  sought  remote  summer-houses,  where 
they  read  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  surroundings.  Some 
rowed  on  the  lake  and  explored  caves  and  paths  unknown. 
Some  sought  Sky-top  and  Eagle's  Nest,  while  others  discov- 
ered "original  paths."  Four  adventurous  maidens  investi- 
gated the  perilous  depths  of  the  Labyrinth,  after  which  ex- 
ploit, one  of  them  laconically  remarked  that  she  no  longer 
believed  in  the  saying, — "descensus  Averno  facilis  est." 

At  four  o'clock  we  started  home,  after  a  most  charming 
day.  The  ride  back  was  delightful,  as  it  had  become  much 
cooler,  and  as  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  ride  the  whole 
way.  We  reached  college  at  about  eight  o'clock  after  an 
ideal  day,  for  whose  delights,  we  can  only  thank  the  kind 
committee  whose  foresight  made  the  excursion  such  a  suc- 
cess. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  students  in  the  School  of  Music  gave  a  concert.  May 
14. 
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The  fourth  Phil,  play  came  off  May  17,  under  Miss 
Story's  management. 

Scene  in  Class  Elections  :  Student  loquitur — '*  Let  us 
put  up  some  one  who  is  of  no  account,  and  keep  our  best 
girls  till  later/' 

Said  student  is  unanimously  elected. 

Miss  Brace  delivered  an  essay  on  the  ^TheAtre  Fran^ais 
and  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  May 
13.     By  request,  it  was  delivered  afterwards. 

The  elections  of  studies  for  the  first  semester  of  next  year 
have  been  handed  in. 

Vail  took  '84's  group-picture,  May  19. 

Prof,  in  Chemistry — ''  Miss may  give  the  character- 
istics of  Grroup  II  B.*' 

Student — '*  The  members  of  this  group  are  precipitated 
by  II3  S  in  acid  solutions,  and  the  sulphides  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Group  II  A,  by  being  soluble  in 
Amjj  S/' 

Prof — ''  Right.     Now  name  the  group  reagent." 

Student  -''  I  can't." 

Rev.  Mr.  Haynes,  of  Brooklyn,  preached  in  the  chapel, 
Mav  1^. 

The  elections  for  class  officers  are  as  follows  : 

For  '85. 

President Miss  Hening. 

Vice-President Miss  Wheeler. 

Secretary Miss  Loving. 

Treasurer Miss  Heyer. 


94!5J  Persi/tiaU, 

For  '86. 

President Miss  Buck. 

Vice-President Miss  Morrill. 

Secretary Miss  Botsford. 

Treasurer Miss  Newell. 

Surprised  query  of  a  Boston  lady  recently  visiting  the 
gymnasium  :     *'  Where  are  the  appointment  V 

Evening  Prayers  are  now  held  at  quarter  past  seven. 

Each  chapter  had  a  '*  spread  •'  on  the  evening  of  May  16. 

Translation  in  Juvenal. 

**Curmmus  praecipites  et  Bum  jacet  in  ripa  calcemu^s 
caesaris  hostem."  ''  Let  us  hasten  quickly  and  put  on  our 
shoes  while  he  is  hurling  the  enemy  of  Caesar  over  the 
bank.'' 

Prof.-  ''I  think  you  misconstrued  '  jacet  in  ripa ' ;  it  means 
*  lying  on  the  banks.'  " 

Student — *'0h,  I  see  I     *  Let  us  hasten  quickly  and  shoe 
the  enemy  of  Caesar,  while  he  is  Ijang  on  the  bank.'  " 

Junior  party.  May  22. 

The  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  clubs  went  on  an  excursion 
to  Lake  Mohunk,  May  24. 


••» 


FER80NAL.8. 

'80. 

Married,  May  8,  1884,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mary  Sey 
mour  Morris  to  Charles  Millard  Pratt. 
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'81. 

Died,  May  11,  1884,  in  Ohillicotbe,  O.,  Mrs.  Helen  Bart- 
lett  Bat^s,  fornierlv  of '81. 

'82. 

Married,  May  28,  1884,  at  La  Porte,  Tnd.,  Julia  B.  King, 
formerly  of  '82,  to  Edward  Vail,  .Jr. 

Miss  Jones  recently  deliverd  a  lecture  before  the  People's 
Club  of  Lowell,  Mass  ,  on  the  subject  of  '^  Ventilation." 

Miss  Peck,  '72  ;  Miss  8(M>tt,  '76 ;  Miss  Stanton,  '82 ;  Misa 
Evans,  Misa  Sliernian,  '88,  and  Miss  Reeves,  have  visited 
college  during  the  past  month. 


EXCHANGE   NOTES. 

Our  exchanges  !  As  we  grow  better  acquainted  with  them 
and  with  the  various  colleges  from  which  they  come,  our 
interest  in  them  increases,  but  our  surprise  keeps  pace 
with  our  interest.  For  while  many  of  their  articles  are 
well  written,  interesting,  perhaps  even  powerful  to  some 
degree,  there  is  rarely  one,  with  the  exception  of  editori- 
als, which  seems  to  be  written  because  the  author  had 
something  to  say  to  his  readers.  Adventures  with  the  in- 
evitable chum's  sister  ;  encounters  with  unknown  maidens 
which  lead  to  remarkable  cases  of  *' true  love'' ;  summer 
tlirtations  to  which  tlu*  previous  engagement  of  one  of  the 
couple  adds  even  greater  charm  ;  tales  of  the  mysterious 
student,  who  at  last  confides  his  mournful  story  to  the  wri- 
ter, horrible  dilemmas  of  undergraduates,  from  which  the 
Senior  always  comes  off  with  tlying  colors,  and  the  unlucky 
Freshman  with  no  colors  at  all ; — every  one  knows  the  stock- 
subjects  for  college  stories.     And  very  entertaining  they 
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may  be  made  by  a  skillful  hand,  when  the  time-worn  frame 
work  of  the  plot  is  gracefully  draped  ;  but  even  then  we 
like  them  in  moderate  quantities.  As  we  look  through  i)a- 
per  after  paper,  laugh  at  the  newest  of  the  jokes,  enjoy  the 
editorials,  and  read  with  real  pleasure  an  occasional  column 
which  is  both  interesting  and  oiiginal,  we  cannot  help  won- 
dering where  are  the  men  who  will  in  the  future  bring 
great  thoughts  before  the  whole  world,  and  whose  names 
will  do  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  article 
on  "  Another  Side  of  the  loth  Amendment,''  in  the  Nassau 
Lit,  Looking  for  the  author's  name,  we  find  that  he  is  a 
South  Carolina  man,  and  we  begin  the  reading  with  a 
general  idea  of  the  thought  and  arguments  we  shall  meet ; 
we  are  mistaken.  The  article  is  written  from  a  libei'al  view 
of  the  question,  and  shows  quite  a  different  spirit  from  that 
which  the  North  habitually  expects,  justly  or  unjustly, 
from  the  South.  The  style  is  forcible  and  its  greatest  fault, 
a  slight  lack  of  unity,  is  not  a  serious  one. 

Of  a  different  kind  is  ''  A  Summer  Episode  ''  in  the  same 
magazine.  It  is  not  biidly  written,  in  some  respects,  but 
its  general  tone  is,  to  say  the  least,  disagreeable.  One  might 
forgive  the  remark  of  one  of  the  heroes,  '*WeIl,  Seton, 
ain't  you  dead  gone  on  that  pretty  Miss  Talbott,  if  I  ain't 
grandly  mistaken  V-  But  when  one  of  the  girls,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  supposed  to  be  young  ladies,  says,  *'  I  am  en- 
gaged, and  shall  have  to  be  awfully  prim,"  one  begins  to 
wonder  what  the  writer's  idea  of  an  engagement  may  be. 
One  more  sentence  :  ''  The  young  ladies  considered  it  capi 
tal  sport  to  snub  him  as  cruelly  as  possible.''  Though  the 
term  ''  lady  "  is  much  abused,  it  still  has  a  meaning  which 
the  author  of  ''a  Summer  Episode"  evidently  misunder- 
stands. 
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The  Daily  Crimson — Herald-Crimson  no  longer — and 
the  Yah  News  will  be  in  the  reading  room  in  future.  The 
daily  reports  of  intercollegiate  athletics  make  them  more 
than  usually  interesting  duri  ng  the  spring;  but  at  any  time 
of  vf^ar,  the  two  leading  college  journals  are  well  worth 
reading. 

The  Tech  is  a  bright  and  attractive  pai)er.  Its  articles 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  are  interesting,  and 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen  in  such  a 
publi<'«tion.     Its  clippings  are  particularly  well  chosen. 

The  American  Queen  is  the  most  delightful  of  Society  pa. 
pers,  and  offers  its  reading  matter  in  an  atti'active  form.  Its 
Editorial  Rooms  and  Offices  have  been  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  St.,  Union  Sq.,  South. 

The  May  OT^^^ry  has  the  conclusion  of  *'An  Average 
Man  ; ''  we  are  sorry  if  such  a  man  as  Woodbury  Stoughton 
is  fairly  to  be  considered  a  typical  character  in  New  York 
society.  President  Eliot  contributes  an  article  on  '*  What 
is  a  Liberal  Education?''  and  Washington  Gladden  writes 
on  **  The  use  and  .ibuse  of  Parties."  ^Some  of  the  poems 
are  exceptionally  good. 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

Hostess,— Mnyxit  I  present  you  to  Miss  Burton,  Mr.  Ful- 
lalove  ? 

Fullalove—'W.  (Disconsolately.)  Thank  you  very,  very 
much,  but  it's  no  use.  She  told  me  positively  she  would 
not  have  me.  —Lampo(m. 
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I've'  clipped  your  wings  ;  you  cannot  fly 
It*8  not  the  slightest  use  to  try 
All  of  your  own  and  mother's  art ; 
I  hold  you  here  within  my  heart, 
And  lull  you  with  a  light  drawn  sigh 
What  scorn  and  rage  doth  hold  you  ?  fie  1 
You  long  to  see  the  sunny  sky 

And  make  men  targets  for  your  dart. 
I've  clipped  your  wings. 
I  crave  your  aid  to  win  a  shy 
Sweet  maid  ;  if  granted  by  and  bye 
I'll  let  you  from  my  bosom  start. 
Now  of  my  life  you  are  a  part. 
For  Oh  !  you  cunoing  deity, 
I've  clipped  your  wings. 


— Lampoon 


Prof,  in  History,  We  have  uow  come  to  a  ix)int  in  our 
history  which  it  were  well  had  it  been  forgotten. 

Mr. ,  you  may  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr. :     I  have  forgott^^n  it, 

— Athenaeuja. 

Junior  {translating).  "  Die  Baumen  fliistem  wie  mit  tau- 
send  Madcheuzungen  *  *  *  *  es  wird  heimlicher  uiid 
heimlicher."  "  The  trees  whisper  as  with  a  thousand  Maid- 
en-tongues and  it  bei^omes  all  the  time  more  and^  more  like 
hoviey 


Athenaeum. 


THE  MEETING. 

Down  in  the  meadow^s  flowers. 

Close  by  the  purling  riU, 
Keeping  his  tryst  for  hours 

Stands  he  and  listens  still. 

Tripping  over  the  daises 
Borne  on  the  softest  wind, 

Comes  slie,  through  meadow's  mazes, 
Only  a  tick  behind. 
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Quick  !  in  his  ear  love's  prating 
Quick  !  kiss  his  cheek  so  brown, 

He  was  a  tall  reed,  waiting, 
She  was  a  thistle  down. 

— R.  A.  F.  in  Athenaeum, 

Solitude  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  go  to,  if  he 
could  leave  himself  behind  and  take  only  his  virtueiS  with 
him.  —Century. 


We  are  obliged   to  omit  the   list  of  exchanges  received, 
for  want  of  time. 
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EGYPT  FOR  KNGLANl). 


Like  old  Marley,  in  Dicken's  Christinas  Carol,  Egypt 
wa«  dead  U)  begin  with.  There  is  no  donht  whatever  about 
that.  The  register  of  its  burial  was  signed  by  the  Tuik. 
England  signe<l  it.  And  England's  name  is  good  upon 
'Change  for  anything  she  chooses  t^)  put  her  hand  to. 
But  what  gave  England  the  right,  or  forced  upon  her  the 
necessity,  of  interferen(;e  in  a  Turkish  i)rovince?  Briefly 
this:  French  capitalists  built  the  Suez  canal  in  IHf)!^  by 
pennission  of  the  Egyj)tian  Khedive  Ismail.  England  has 
acquire<l  ])ossession  of  half  the  shares  of  the  canal,  whose 
importance  to  her  is  great  as  it  is  the  highway  between 
England  and  her  Indian  empire.  This  forms  the  first  link 
between  England  and  Egypt.     Ismail's  extravagance  lead 
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him  to  bond  ^^gypt  to  foreign  merchants.  The  national 
debt  thus  contracted  was  enormous;  and  yet  the  resources 
of  tlie  country  were  so  vast  that  merchants  were  walling 
and  anxious  to  ])ecome  bondholders.  This  disastrous  finan- 
cial condition  w  as  concealed  until  Egypt  was  nearly  bank- 
rupt, when  Ismail  was  obliged  to  seek  a  foreign  power  to 
extricate  him  from  his  embari^assment.  This  led  to  his 
deposition,  and  to  Tewfik-s  elevation  to  the  position  of 
ruler,!— subject,  however,  to  the  so-called  Dual  Miuiiice 
Covlrol  of  England  and  France.  But  more  recently,  Arabi 
Bey's  insurrection,  involving  the  massacre  of  English  resi- 
dents in  Alexandria,  compelled  England  to  take  energetic 
measures  for  the  protection  of  her  subjects.  Her  position, 
consequently,  became  one  of  greater  and  greater  pronii- 
nenc^e,  until  gradually  the  dual  control  ceased,  and  England 
virtually  established  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.  Tewfik's 
inability  to  suppress,  single-handed,  the  present  Soudan 
rebellion,  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  binds 
together  these  two  dissimilar  countries. 

Not  within  historic  times  has  Egypt  had  a  national  indi- 
viduality. The  reasons  for  its  dependant  state  are  three  : 
the  ri(*hnes8  and  fertility  of  the  soil  render  Egypt  an  object 
of  (uipidity  to  many  nations.  Its  accessibility,  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  further  tempt  man's  greed. 
The  poi)ulation  of  Egypt  is  agricultural  chiefly,  with- 
out aspiration  toward  self-government,  very  docile,  in- 
dustrious, plod<ling,  contented.  They  know  nothing  of 
representation.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  body  of  eighty  men 
called  the  Assevihly  of  Notables,  which — misrepresents  the 
people.  Its  membei*s  are  chosen  exclusively  from  the  mon- 
eyed men,  are  for  the  most  part  Turks,  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  pliin<ler  the  fellahs.  The  only  government  of  which 
these  poor  peasants  have  any  knowledge  is  one  of  arbitrary 
commands  enforced  by  corporal  punishments,  and  the  blows 
of  the  kurback  are  constantly  heard  with  a  dismal  accom- 
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paniment  of  unavailing  groans.  The  desiiotic  power  of  the 
Khedive  has  for  centuries  kept  tlie  felhihem  in  a  helpless 
and  almost  unendurable  bondage.  For  the  past  eight 
ye.*rs  Egypt  has  been  propped  up  by  European  diploninry. 
Through  this  outside  help,  Egypt  ha^  been  saved  from 
bankruptcy,  her  credit  kept  from  (collapse,  and  a  possible 
future  opened.  The  evils  of  fon^ed  labor,  military  con- 
scription and  oppressive  taxation  have  been  lightened.  Do 
all  Americans  know  that  when  a  poor  fellah  was  proved  to 
be  penniless — made  so,  it  may  be,  by  months  of  forced  la- 
dor  on  a  Khedive's  palace — he  was  forced  to  borrow  money 
of  the  village  usurer  at  20,  30,  or  40  per  (^ent  \  And  yet  the 
cry  is  "  Leave  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians  I  "  I'he  cry  sounds 
patriotic,  but  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  means  Egypt  for  the 
beys,  pashas,  plunderers.  It  means  misery  for  the  fellahs, 
the  i)oor  peasant-s,  whose  very  weakness  and  gentleness  of 
disposition  render  deliverance  less  hopeful.  Tt  is  said  that 
Arabi  Bey  is  a  jmtriot,  and  that  his  recent  insurrecticm  was 
a  noble  effort  worthy  of  Garibaldi.  But  the  most  that  can 
be  said  for  him,  is,  to  (|uot^  Mr.  Dicey,  that  "in  a  country 
where  courage  and  resolutions  are  extremely  rare,  Arabi 
was  a  sort  of  one-eyed  King  among  the  blind"  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  not  one  volunteer  presented  himself  until 
the  war  was  regarded  as  religious.  It  is  another  significant 
fac5t  that  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty  had  to  be  encour- 
aged by  a  liberal  application  of  the  bjistinado.  Immediate- 
ly up(m  the  surrender  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  ''the  soldiers  ran 
home,  i>ut  on  their  long  blue  skirts  and  felt  skull-caps,  re- 
sumed their  ordinary  occupations,  and  were  ready  to  swear 
that  for  months  past  they  had  never  quitted  their  native 
villages/'  Are  those  the  actions  of  patriots!!  And  are 
these  the  words  of  a  leader  of  })atriots  \  When  in  prison, 
Arabi  frankly  said  that  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  to 
be  found — not  in  the  national  independence  which  he  had 
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attempted  to  secure,  but  in  the  loyal  acceptance  of  English 
rule. 

This  duty  has  not  been  assumed  by  England  through 
philanthropic  motives.  Avowedly,  the  British  aims  are  the 
protection  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  cotton  trade.  Let  us, 
for  a  moment  view,  as  a  whole,  the  policy  of  England,  and 
the  i)robable  effects  of  this  policy  upon  the  governed  peo- 
ple. All  governments  are  selfish.  Every  citizen  takes  pride 
in  his  nation's  glory,  and  strives  to  increase  it.  And  this  is 
a  law  of  nature.  With  selfishness,  then,  as  the  basis  of  En- 
glish policy,  so  the  results.  A  quiet,  prosperous  Egypt 
is  of  the  greatest  importanct;  to  the  commercial  world  in 
which  England  is  foremost.  The  disastrous  effects  of  a 
turbulent,  ill  governed  peoi)Ie  in  command  of  that  high- 
way of  Oriental  and  Western  commerce  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Through  selfishness,  therefore,  England  must 
I)revent  oppression;  through  selfishness,  England  must  make 
Egypt  i)rosperous  for  it  is  decidedly  against  British  in- 
terests to  drain  Egypt  for  a  few  years,  only  to  exhaust  her 
fruitfulness  forever. 

There  exists  the  right  of  self-government.  But  how 
can  self-government  exist  in  a  countiy  where  one  class  of 
peoi)le  is  born  with  the  idea  that  its  highest  duty  is  to  be  a 
beast  of  burden  to  another  class  ?  Let  England's  presence 
destroy  that  bondage,  and  inculcate  a  more  democratic 
spirit.  Since  after  five  hundred  years  of  working  out  her 
own  salvation,  Egypt  is  still  a  dependancy,  which  plan  is 
wiser,  to  allow  her  to  continue  indefinitely  the  exhausting 
struggle,  or  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  to  her 
former  honomble  place  among  nations  ? 

As  long  ago  as  the  first  settlement  of  America,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  previous  to  that  time, Egypt  was  the  Egypt 
of  to-day.  And  shall  England  now  leave  a  ruined  Egypt,  with 
no  plan  of  reconstruction  \  That  would  be  great  disinterest- 
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edness  which  '"consisf^in  sma^shin^^f. another  man's  crockery 
and  then  running  off  without  paying  Mie  bill,  on  the  plea 
that  our  further  presence  in  his  house  might  be  personally 
disagreeable  to  him."  England  has  accomplished  a  good 
work  thus  far  in  overthrowing  Turkish  despotism.  The 
Turk  has  no  divine  right  to  a  certain  [mrtion  of  this  globe. 
The  only  divine  right  is  the  right  of  civilization  to  impose 
itself  upon  more  barbarous  nations.  Why  not  America  for 
the  Indians  if  civilization  is  not  of  supreme  importance? 
Depotism,  paganism,  ill-government  should  be  swept  out  of 
existence.  It  is  right ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  highest 
justice  it  is  inevitable  that  England  should  rule  Egypt,  not 
through  a  senseless  ambition  to  usurp  the  position  of 
Atlas,  but  that  Kgyi)t  may  be  more  truly  an  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians. 

A.  B.,  '84. 


EGYPT    FOR    THE    EGYPTIANS. 


What  argument  can  convince  one  against  conviction  \ 
And  what  conviction  is  stronger  with  us  lil>erty-loving 
Americans,  than  that  men  have  a  God-given  right  of  self- 
government?  Egypt's  warmest  friend  is  united  with  her 
bitterest  enemy  in  the  opinion  that  she  is  in  need  of  radical 
reform,— her  officials  are  either  incomjKitent  or  unprincipled, 
and  her  government,  despotic.  Alas  !  the  present,  indeed, 
is  lamentable,  but  compare  it  with  her  brilliant  past.  A 
striking  contrast  truly  I  For  where  we  now  find  ignomnce, 
was  the  greatest  learning  of  antiquity.  Hers  is  oppression, 
theirs  was  freedom.  Where  now  is  only  impotency,  was 
then  power.  Her  present  wretched  poverty  was  preceded 
by  enormous  wealth.  That  the  tide  has  ebbed  for  Egypt, 
we  may  consider    an     indication    that    it    will     return. 
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In  our  own  observations  a  fallen  country  has  gathered  to- 
gether its  forces,  and  has  again  taken  it«  stand  among  na- 
tions. We  can  let  a  reunited  Italy  si>eak  for  Egypt's 
future.  If  the  i^enduhim  of  Egyptian  affairs  beat  more 
slowly,  will  it  not  as  surely  swing  back  %  Granting  the  need 
of  reform,  the  question  is  what  is  the  best  method  of  bring- 
ing it  about.  Shall  Egypt  be  seized  and  governed  by  for- 
eigners, or  shall  her  own  people  work  out  her  refonnation  ? 
The  dual  control  expressed  the  view  of  the  French  and 
English  government,  the  view  of  the  Egyptian  people  was 
embodied  in  the  fruitless  struggle  of  Arabi  Bey.  To-day, 
the  Dual  Control  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  Arabi,  the  cham- 
pion of  his  downfallen  peoi)le,  is  an  exile.  The  Egyptian 
question  has  pnu-tic^ally  narrowed  itself  to  a  discussion  of 
the  justice  of  FJnglish  interference  in  Egypt. 

The  i)ublic,  however,  is  accustomed  to  see  England  mak- 
ing additions  to  her  domain.  Ireland  has  for  more  than 
seven  centuries  groaned  under  the  burden  of  her  hand. 
India,  Canada,  and  Austmlia,  have  in  turn  been  grasped 
by  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  seems  as  if  in  lawless  Ire- 
land, bai'birous  Australia,  and  polytheistic  India,  there 
would  be  sufficient  missionarv  work  to  till  her  hands  In 
those  (countries,  she  luis  already  more  reforming  to  do  than 
she  does  well.  There  is  a  possibility,  perhaps,  of  too  much 
broth  spoiling  a  cook.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  well  for 
her  to  oveilook  the  fact  that  the  other  nations  pledged  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  power,  esi)ecially  offended  France, 
might  resent  a  too  wide-spread  British  rule.  A  war  incited 
by  this  feeling  and  involving  a  useless  loss  of  life,  would 
<'ertainly  be  detrimental  to  England's  tinancial  prosperity. 
Her  wars  have  already  weigh t^ed  her  citizens  with  a  debt  of 
four  billicms  of  dollars.  I^et  England  remember  the  sad 
fate  of  the  frog  which  wished  to  make  itself  ^  large  as  an 
Qx.     Like  Rome,  England  may  fall. 
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It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  best  results  can  grow 
out  of  evil.  Where  a  country  has  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  anaconda- like  voracity,  its  motives  must  of  neces- 
sity be  questioned.  Weliave  seen  England's  eye  roll  about, 
and  «t  last  settle  upon  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal, — meet 
food  indeed  for  avarice  to  feed  upon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Dual  Control  grew  out  of  a  care  for  the  interests  of 
British  bondholders.  At  the  same  time,  the  English  gov- 
ernment felt  the  importance  of  the  pjgyptian  product,  and 
of  the  canal ;  for  the  canal  opens  a  short  route  to  India  by 
which  may  be  carried  on  the  opium  trade  forced  by  Eng- 
land upon  that  unfortunate  country,  and  through  which 
the  idols  manufactured  in  Jlngland  may  find  a  more  expe- 
ditious pathway  to  their  destination.  These  considenitions 
were  irresistibly  temi)ting  to  her  political  cupidity.  She 
has  a  purely  selfish  motive,  and  can  have  only  the  good  of 
England  at  heart.  But  what,  pray,  is  to  become  of  the 
Egyptians  {  For  presumably  there  are  Egyptians  in  that 
Egypt  through  whose  territory  runs  the  Suez  canal.  Shall 
their  burdens  be  lightened  only  that  they  may  work  the 
longer  for  the  English  ?  Shall  a  mere  lay  figure  be  set  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt  in  order  that  England  may  throw 
around  it  the  drapery  of  laws  and  institutions  that  may 
best  suit  herself  i  In  a  word,  shall  the  interest  of  their 
country  be  in  every  way  subservient  to  those  of  a  foreign 
nation  i    Nature  and  reason  unite  in  a  protest. 

The  present  government  of  England  exhibits  a  pitiable 
vacillation,  and  let  the  brave  man  sent  to  fight  it-s  battles 
get  out  of  his  trouble  as  best  he  may.  But  what  monkey 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  bind  up  a  wounded  cat's  paw  ? 
Since  the  English  government  has  no  sympathy  for  its  own 
peop)le,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  those  so  differ- 
ent from  itself  as  are  the  Egyptians.  In  order  to  work  for 
Egypt's  best  good,  a  foreigner  must  become  for  the  time  an 
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Egyptian.  But  no  Englishman  would  even  for  a  moment 
forego  his  nationality.  Between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Eng- 
lishman is  a  radical  difference, — that  of  religion.  The 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion  woutd  elevate  Egypt,  but 
Christianity  should  be  spread  in  a  Christian  spirit,  not  by 
the  use  of  the  sword.  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  doors  of 
Egypt  more  widely  than  they  have  been  for  years  to  Chris- 
tian milssionaries.  Though  there  are  also  climatic  differ- 
ences that  cannot  be  overcome,  yet  civilization  and  good 
government  are  not  by  an  immutable  law  in  a  ratio  to  the 
distance  of  a  country  from  the  equator. 

Growth  must  be  an  internal  process.  Though  nobody 
bids  a  child  grow  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  man,  each 
child  grows  by  a  law  of  its  own  nature.  If  England  raise 
Egypt  to  an  unnatural  height,  and  at  a  stated  time  remove 
her  support,  that  fated  country  risks  a  fall !  And  the  mo- 
mentum gained  thus,  ah  !  who  can  count  its  effects  %  Bet- 
ter, indeed,  to  grow  by  degrees.  What  can  give  her  inde- 
pendence and  the  powder  of  self-government,  but  the  free- 
dom to  gain  those  virtues  for  herself  by  practice  ?  If  Egypt' s 
own  wish  were  to  the  contrary,  the  case  would  not  be  al- 
tered. Our  own  country  has  played  Jonah  to  the  English 
whale,  and  when  once  we  were  free  from  the  tyrant,  an  op- 
pressed people  asserted  itself,  and  developed  something 
which  demonstrated  its  own  grandeur.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive to  improvement  in  a  country  whose  people,  ruled  by 
aliens,  must  send  their  earnings  to  be  expended  by  a  di3- 
tant  nation. 

But  if  magnanimous  England  should  force  a  i)remature 
growth  upon  Egypt,  could  it  be  permanent  \  A  surface 
prosperity  would  be  like  the  rose  which  the  gardener  has 
made  gorgeous  by  changing  .its  stamens  and  pistils  into 
petals.  Large  and  fair  to  look  upon,  it  has  not  the  least 
power  to  reproduce  itself,  but  nature  produces  a  hardy  plant 
with  no  gardener's  assistance.     Arguments  from  analogy 
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e  not  of  the  surest,  but  how  can  we  tell  what  may  be,  ex- 
pt  by  what  is  {  The  Pyramids  have  seen  the  rise,  progress, 
id  dying  agonies  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Gree<»e,  and  Rome, 
'hen  other  nations,  great  and  mighty,  shall  have  left  this 
ene  of  strife,  the  national  life  of  Egypt  will  still  exist, 
'hat  right  has  an  aggressive  little  island  to  appropriate 
is  land  of  the  Nile,  so  far  removed,  and  so  different  from 
ielff  Who  can  dispute  the  right  which  God  has  given 
an  to  govern  himself,  a  right  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
iplanted  in  each  breast  ?  Not  England,  not  Egypt.  There- 
re  let  Egypt  be  for  the  Egyptians.  M.  A.  C,  '84. 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Down  in  tlie  lower  corner  of  Manhattan  Island  lies  Cas- 
tle Garden,  the  most  completely  typical  of  all  the  i)ha8es 
of  our  American  life.  Neither  the  broad  grain-fields  of  the 
West,  nor  the  busy  factories  of  the  East ;  neither  the  com- 
plicated political  machine  at  Washington,  or  the  culture  of 
Boston,  have  put  such  a  distinctive  mark  upon  our  nation, 
have  done  so  much  to  mould  its  character,  to  color  its  life 
and  to  shape  i  ts  laws,  as  the  vast  army  of  immigi-ants,  which 
in  ceasless  line  is  marching  over  our  land  ;  men  and  women 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose  religion,  whose 
habits  of  life,  whose  very  modes  of  thought  and  feelinjr, 
are  wholly  different,  alike  only  in  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance yet  bound  together  by  their  common  object.  And 
there  are  added  to  our  number  every  year,  more  than  seven 
millions  of  these  people,  who,  with  their  children,  are  to 
become  citizens  of  our  free  land, — a  chaotic  mass  of  human 
life,  equally  ready  to  be  made  promot/ers  of  freedom  and 
progress,  or  tools  of  slavery. 

How  is  harmony  to  be  brought  out  of  this  discord,  how  is 
this  incalculable  store  of  wild,  ungoverned  powers  to  be 
subjected  to  control,  and  made  of  use  to  their  possessors 
and  to  the  land  ?  These  are  questions  which  are  asked  on 
every  side,  and  to  each  comes  back  the  answer, — "Educa- 
tion," "  Education."     Education,  in  truth,  has  done  many 
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wonderful  things  for  us,  and  may  with  justice  be  called  the 
glory  and  pride  of  our  hind  and  her  strong  hope  for  the 
future.  It  is  the  weapon  before  which  mobs  shall  quail, 
whicli  shall  drive  fraud  from  the  government,  protect  honest 
industry,  and  establish  peace  and  contentment.  But  in 
our  confidence  in  its  strength,  have  we  been  wat<?hful  that 
its  edge  has  not  grown  dull  or  its  point  blunt  with  use  ? 

The  basis  of  the  present  system  of  education  was  laid  in 
New  England  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  our 
great-grandfathers,  practical  men  with  their  inheritance  of 
generations  of  intelligent,  industrious  living.  It  was  a  gen- 
erous impulse  which  prompted  the  founding  of  free  schools, 
and  the  idea  born  of  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  good  will 
toward  all  men,  is  no  mean  part  of  our  legacy.  But  these 
early  settlers,  in  providing  for  the  future,  never  dreamed 
but  that  their  successors  would  be  sturdy,  honest  English- 
men, like  themselves.  As  the  system  has  been  improved 
it  has  been  with  this  same  object  in  view,  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  children  of  educated  people.  Every  where  there 
has  l)een  a  pei'sistent  disregard  for  the  fourteen  millions  of 
negroes  and  foreigners  among  us,  the  classes  which  stand 
in  the  greatest  need  of  assistance.  This  selfish  policy  has 
not  only  succeeded  in  depriving  these  dei)endent  masses  of 
their  lawful  rights  as  members  of  a  free  state,  but  has  also 
failed  to  secure  the  highest  gocxl  for  the  children  of  the 
ruling  classes. 

As  the  system  has  been  refined,  all  life  and  force  have 
been  killed  in  it,  and  we  have  left  a  machine,  theoretically 
perfei^t,  practi<rally  inaflfective.  A  boy  who  has  finished  the 
course  laid  down  in  (frammar  and  High  Schools  is  a  i^rodi- 
gy.  He  has  stiulied  more  books  and  dabbled  in  more  sub- 
jects than  his  grand-fathers  ever  dreamed  of,  and  htus  facts 
enough  in  his  brain  to  furnish  an  ensaclopedia.  But  while 
he  has  been  so  busy  with  his  Latin  rules,  and  Geometrical 
theorems,  he  has  gained  nothing  which  will  help  him  to  a 
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better  knowledge  of  himself,  or  which  will  increase  his 
powers  of  usefulness  in  the  world.  His  eyes  have  been  so 
long  fastened  upon  books,  that  they  have  lost  their  power  of 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  outside  world  ;  in  consequence, 
he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  commonest  facts  and  forces  of 
daily  life. 

And  farther,  he  has  never  been  taught  to  think,  to  go 
beyond  the  mere  surface  meaning  of  his  lessons.  He  has 
gained  a  remarkable  facility  in  reasoning  about  words.  He 
can  analyze  complicated  sentences,  perform  all  sorts  of  feats 
with  nouns  and  verbs,  subjunctive  moods  and  ablative  ab- 
solutes ;  but  these  tricks  of  memory  and  powers  of  verbal 
destruction  will  help  him  very  little  in  educating  his  judg 
ment,  the  faculty  with  which  he  must  in  after  years,  solve 
the  problem  of  life. 

This  one-sided,  machine-like  education  is  bad  enough  for 
those  who  leave  behind  them  generations  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  the  greater  part  of  whose  education  is  gained 
at  home  but  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  narrow  life 
is  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  a  tenement  house,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  the  world  is  gained  from  the  columns  of 
a  sensational  paper,  and  whose  only  chance  for  improve- 
ment is  in  the  school-room,  the  result  is  disastrous.  They 
go  forth  into  the  world  with  nothing  to  help  them  to  lives 
of  industry,  and  with  everything  to  make  them  a  danger 
ous  element  in  a  free  state. 

The  system  luus  had  its  legitimat-e  results.  All  the  so- 
called  intellectual  professions  are  overcrowded,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  good  i^ar- 
pentei-s  and  mec^hanics.  There  are  plenty  of  teachers  and 
book-keepers,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  technical 
mechanical  skill  combined  with  intelligence.  Tlie  truth  is, 
that  while  theoretically  the  dignity  of  all  labor  is  taught, 
practically  manual  eiuployment  is  scorned  and  avoided. 
There  are  a  thousand  Maud  Matchins  in  the  world,  who 
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would    rather  starve  than  enter  a  respectable  family  as 
cook  or  waiting-maid. 

This  false  standard  would  soon  be  broken  down,  and 
these  foolish  notions  dis]  elled  if  me(5hanical  arts  were  in- 
troduced into  our  public  school,  and  rich  and  poor  together 
were  taught  to  handle  tools. 

But  it  is  urged  in  objection  to  this  plan,  that  the  state 
cannot  aiford  to  supply  teachers  and  methods  to  carry  out 
such  a  system.  In  reply,  we  would  say  that  the  state  can 
make  no  more  profitable  investment  than  in  the  education 
of  her  people.  But  it  would  be  repaid  a  thousand  fold  in 
the  impetus  given  to  the  industries  of  the  land.  Tlie  state 
which  can  bring  technical  skill  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection will  outstrip  all  her  competitors  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

But  the  opponents  of  this  system  will  tell  you  that  you 
have  no  right  to  give  technical  education  to  one  class  of 
workmen  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  that  if  you  teach 
the  mechanic  his  trade  you  must  do  the  same  for  profes- 
sional men.  We  admit  the  force  of  the  argument,  provid- 
ed the  only  gain  from  such  methods  would  be  in  a  race  of 
more  skilful  artisans.  But  this  is  far  from  truth.  It  is 
with  an  entirely  different  end  in  view  that  the  advocates  of 
this  system  use  the  term  ''industrial  education."  *'Not 
that  education  shall  be  made  subservient  to  industrial  sue 
cess,  but  that  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill. shall  be 
a  means  of  promoting  the  general  education  of  the  pupil. 
That  the  education  of  the  hand  shall  be  a  means  of  more 
completely  and  more  efficaciously  educating  the  brain  " 

It  is  not  meant,  as  is  so  often  represented,  to  narrow  still 
more  the  meaning  of  the  term,  but  rather  to  restore  it  to 
its  full  significance,  to  supplement  the  training  of  the  in- 
tellect by  the  training  of  the  senses.  And  these  methods, 
instead  of  being  unjust  to  the  future  doctor  or  lawyer, 
would  be  of  positive  benefit  to  him.     For  who,  may  I  ask, 
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is  in  need  of  keener  powers  of  observation  than  minister 
or  lawyer ;  and  to  whom  is  dexterity  of  hand  and  delicacy 
of  touch  more  absolutely  essential  than  to  the  surgeon. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  so  vehemently  oppose  the 
adoption  of  such  methods  are  probably  not  aware  that  they 
themselves  have  been  practicing  the  same  acts  of  selfish- 
ness, which  now  they  are  so  ready  to  condemn  in  others. 
Tt  probably  never  occurred  to  those  people  that  while  the 
exclusive,  intellectual  ti'aining  of  the  present  system  may 
be  of  use  to  professional  men,  it  is  wholly  lacking  in 
studies  which  will  help  the  manual  laborer  in  his  particu- 
lar calling. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how  this  plan  if  carried  out 
would  alienate  men  in  professional  life  fi-om  those  who  are 
engaged  in  mechanical  employment.  On  the  contrary  it 
would  unite  them  in  closer  sympathy.  For  to-day  the  law- 
yers and  ministers  who,  by  right  of  their  higher  callings, 
are  leaders  and  instructors,  know  very  little  of  the  lives  of 
the  day -laborers. 

There  may  be  other  and  better  ways  of  preventing  the 
disastrous  failure  of  our  common  schools.  But  whatever 
plans  are  devised,  they  must  secure  to  us  a  niore  i>erfect 
development  of  mind  and  character,  a  broader  and  nobler 
humanity,  unless  we  wish  fraud  to  increase,  our  free  gov- 
ernment threatened,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
nation  destroyed. 

J.  I.  S.  '84. 


♦•» 


WE  FOUR. 


PART  SKCONI).  -  WHAT  WK  RKALLY  DID. 

That  was  thirty  years  ago.  During  twenty-five  of  those 
years  we  never  saw  and  scarcely  heard  of  one  another  save 
through  the  newspaper  columns  and  the  annual  postal-card. 
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These  chronicled  all  outward  changes  such  as  alterations  in 
name  and  occupation.  Beyond  this  we  knew  nothing.  I 
never  could  endure  letter-writing,  Frank  was  too  busy,  Mat 
hated  it  worse  than  I  did,  and  Molly  had  not  the  time, -so 
our  letter's,  very  infrequent  at  first,  became  fewer  and  far- 
ther between  until  they  finally  ceased  altogether  leaving 
only  the  much-a))used  postal  for  a  connecting  link. 

We  had  i)lanned  to  meet  each  other  often — in  vacations, 
but  vacations  come  seldom  outside  of  college-life,  and  when 
you  do  manage  to  obtain  a  short  furlough  you  are  likely  to 
be  so  far  removed  from  your  friends  that  visiting  them  is 
out  of  the  question — even  if  the  inclination  is  still  there. 
Sometimes  one  gets  so  tired  and  blue  tluit  she  does  notc^are 
to  see  her  best  frieiuls. 

Hut  we  often  thought  of  each  other.  I,  at  least,  often 
thought  of  the  rest,  and  I  have  a  pet  theory  about  the  in- 
visible connection  between  the  mind  of  one  person  and  that 
of  anotluu'  about  whom  she  may  be  wondering  and  think- 
ing. I  am  not  much  of  a  psyc^hologist  (if  that  be  the  light 
t^rm),  and  will  not  pret^^nd  i^y  offer  an  explanation,  but 
certain  it  is  that  our  postals  were  sure  to  pass  one  another 
in  the  mail,  no  matter  at  what  time  in  the  year  they  were 
written. 

Yes  twenty-iive  years  had  flown  away — where  I  (•ould 
scarcely  tell.  With  them  had  gone  the  hopes  and  longings 
of  youth — hoi)es  and  longings  which  I  had  nev(*r  exe»rted 
myself  to  satisfy. 

When  I  read  of  Molly's  rise  in  journalism,  of  Frank's 
appointment  to  a  Greek  and  Latin  chair  ;  of  Mat  as  a  doc- 
tor,— I  wanted  to  do  and  be  something  myself  really 
wanted  to  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  I  was  content  to  go 
on  in  my  old  ejisy,  slij)shod  way.  It  was  so  much  easier  to 
drift — so  I  kept  on. 

Right  on  until  I  found  myself  living  all  alone  in  a  hand- 
some cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Utica.     Near  enough  to  city 
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life  to  gain  all  its  benefits,  and  far  enough  away  to  be  rid 
of  its  disagreeable  features.  With  plenty  of  money,  a 
convenient  and  well-furnished  house  fully  manned  and  wo- 
maned  with  tried  and  skilful  servants,  what  had  I  to  wish 
for? 

Now  I  answer,  something  to  do, — then  I  thought  myself 
lonely  and  in  need  of  company. 

If  ever  you  need  diversion  it  is  when  you  are  just  crossing 
to  the  shady  side  of  life.  Then  it  is  that  you  feel  oppressed 
by  the  ''might  have  beens"  provided — that  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  no  one  near  to  love.  Then,  too,  you  think  of 
the  happy  days  of  youth — once  so  distasteful  to  you  in  your 
haste  to  try  the  world, — of  the  friends  whom  you  long  to 
see  once  again.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  do  just  as  I  did, 
invite  them  to  come  and  see  you,  and  after  you  have  en- 
joyed this  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  life's  desert,  you  will 
find  some  work  to  do — work  helpful  to  yourselves  because 
it  is  to  others.  I  mean  that  I  did  the  first,  and  am  trying 
to  do  the  latter — as  well  as  I  can  considering  the  lack  of 
practice. 

Yes  ;  it  was  a  day  in  May — a  beautiful  spring  day — whose 
morning  mail  carried  with  it  three  postal-cards  addressed 
respectively  to  Professor  Frances  LeRoy,  30  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  Dr.  M.  W.  G.  Peck,  500  Henry  street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Miss  Mary  Pease,  office  of  the  Galaxy,  495 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  postals  ran  as  follows  : — "  My  friend,  time  warns  me 
that  nearly  twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  last  we  met. 
I  am  keeping  house  all  by  myself  here  in  my  little  Para- 
dise. Come  and  see  if  it  be  not  rightly  named.  Come  to 
me  ;  one  month  from  to-day,  and  let  us  talk  of  by -gone 
days, — and  play  at  whist,  if  we  have  not  forgotten  how. 
Make  me  a  little  less  lonely,  —surely  you  will  be  able  to 
spare  a  day  or  two — more   if  j^ou  can.     I  have  written  to 
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the  others  likewise, — on  postals,  because  it  seemed  more 
natural.     I  shall  expect  you. 
As  ever  your  friend, 

MRS.  AMELIA  VAN  A  RSI)  ALE, 

875  State  Street, 

May  15, .  lltica,  N.  Y. 

A  few  days  brought  an  answer  from  Frank  ; — ''  Your  gen- 
erous invitation  has  brought  vividly  before  my  mind  the 
scene  of  our  final  conference.  Like  you  reel  f,  I  have  re- 
course to  the  most  familiar  medium  of  communication  in 
conveying,  to  you  in  your  suburban  abode,  my  grateful 
thanks  and  pleased  acceptance.  I  shall  cherish  the  fond 
expectation  of  intruding  myself  within  the  precincts  of  your 
Elysium  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  next.  Until  then  fare- 
well.—F.  LeRoy." 

Mat's  reply  came  next ; — "  You  dear  old  thing, — of  course 
ril  come,  and  you  needn't  expect  to  see  the  least  improve- 
ment in  me — twenty-six  years  haven't  made  a  mite  of  dif- 
ference, I  feel  just  as  young  as  I  ever  did.  I  don't  believe 
that  a  few  gray  hairs  and  the  added  weight  of  a  score  of 
years  need  make  one  look,  feel  and  act  like  Methuselah. 
That  is  (me  of  the  theories  I  live  up  to— so  you  may  be 
shocked.     I  will  certainly  come.     Good  bye, — Mat." 

Molly's  was  a  little  longer  in  coming.  ''  My  dear,"  it  be- 
gan, ''I  shall  be  only  too  hai)py  to  come.  I,  U)o,  long  for 
a  sight  of  the  old,  familiar  faces  and  scenes.  If  it  might 
only  be  in  the  old  '  fire- wall,'  or  the  pleasant  corner-room. 
But  that  is  too  much  to  ask.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so — the 
changes  might  be  more  ai)parent.  We  will  come  \o  you 
where  all  is  strange,  and  we  shall  not  be  haunt^^d  by  the 
vain  desire  t/O  i)at(5h  the  old  and  new  together.  Farewell, 
then,  till  the  fifteenth.     As  ever,  Molly  Phase." 

"  As  ever !"  Yes  ;  the  same,  yet  not  the  same, — how  dif- 
ferent, time  will  tell. 
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To  me  each  day  seemed  longer  than  the  last,  until  the 
iifteenth  came  and  with  it  my  friends  and  guests. 

How  dignified  Fi-ank  looked  with  her  professor-like  air, 
and  her  silvered  locks  ;  how  independently  Mat  talked  and 
acted  ;  and  how  sweet  and  gentle  little  Molly  was,  I  need 
not  stop  to  tell.     All  this  has  doubtless  been  anticipated. 

Every  minute  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  reminis- 
cences of  our  good  old  college-days, — with  tidings  of  com- 
mon friends  whom  we  had  chanced  to  meet  during  these 
years  of  separation. 

It  was  over  the  after-dinner  coflfee  that  Mat  proposed  the 
promised  game  of  whist,  but  when  the  cards  had  been 
brought,  shuffled,  cut,  and  dealt,  we  discovered  that  Frank 
had  forgotten  even  the  names  of  the  cards.  Mat  tried  to 
refresh  her  memory  ;  but  it  seemed  utterly  useless.  Hearts 
and  diamonds  she  could  tell,  but  to  distinguish  between 
spades  and  clubs  seemed  for  her  an  utter  impossibility. 
Mat  grew  nervous,  and  I  rang  for  a  copy  of  Cavendish. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  She  invariably  trumped  when  she 
should  have  followed  suit,  and  vice  versa^  not  to  mention 
the  promiscuous  interchange  of  clubs,  and  spades,  while 
the  "  returning  her  partner's  lead  "  was  utterly  beyond  her 
comprehension. 

We  were  too  polite,  of  course,  to  make  fun  of  her  as  we 
would  have  done  in  our  youthful  days, — too  courteous  to 
do  anything  but  try  to  teach  her  to  play.  All  but  Mat, 
who  could  not  brook  stupidity — especially  in  whist.  She 
sat  still  and  looked  bored,  venting  her  feelings  at  times  by 
impatiently  tapping  the  table. 

Finally  even  Molly  grew  desperate,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  attempt  at  a  game,  proposed  that  we  should 
give  it  up  for  the  present.  "  Would  it  not  be  pleasanter 
to  compare  our  liappenings  ? "  she  asked.  "I  have  often 
wondered  just  liow  each  of  you  came  to  be  doing  those  dif- 
ferent things  of  which  the  postals  told  me." 
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Mat  threw  down  her  cards  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  tlie 
hope  that  "Frank  could  talk  better  than  she  played/' 

Mat  did  not  seem  to  be  changed  very  much — not  so  much 
as  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  well,  too,  for  her  free  and  easy 
way  of  talking  and  acting  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  be 
formal  and  constrained.  I  had  rather  dreaded  the  meeting 
as  the  time  drew  near.  Such  comings-together  are  often  so 
unnatural  and  stiff,  because  one  does  not  know  exactly 
how  the  others  expect  to  be  treated, — whether  they  prefer 
to  be  honored  with  their  hardly  won  titles  or  the  old  nick- 
names once  so  full  of  meaning.  These  are  the  times  when 
we  persistently  refuse  to  judge  others  by  ourselves — but 
then  perhaps  we  have  no  titles  and  so  value  them  more 
highly. 

Mat,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  doubts  on  the  subject. 
We  were  Molly,  Frank,  and  Amelia  to  lier,  and  the  rest  of 
us  naturally  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  one  who  had 
apparently  decided  the  matter. 

''It  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  was  Frank's  answer,  ''but 
I  fear  that  my  narrative  will  be  manifestly  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  those  of  my  friends.  I  simply  pursued 
the  method  of  procedure  described  at  our  final  interview  ; 
— I  matriculated  at  the  Annex,  I  devoted  myself  exclu- 
sively to  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  I^atin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  am  still  continuing  my  researches 
while  trying  to  make  the  results  visible  to  othei-s.  Those 
are  the  facts,  if  you  think  that  further  information  will  be 
desitable,  question  me,  please,  and  I  wnll  respond  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability." 

Molly  started  to  iisk  a  question,  but  Mat  interrupted 
her, — ''  Let  us  have  all  the  stories  first,  the  questions  after- 
wards.    Amelia,  will  you  favor  us  next  i " 

''Certainly,"  I  answered.  *' Perhaps  my  tale  may  be 
longer  than  Frank's,  but  there  are  fewer  results  of  the  many 
happenings,  I  fear.     In  some  way,  I  have  always  been  pro- 
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vided  for.  Let  me  see,  I  began  with  teaching.  You  will 
probably  recall  those  numerous  letters  from  the  '  teacher  s 
agencies', — well,  I  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  boon 
which  every  weary  graduate  craves, — an  easy  position  with 
a  good  salary.  I  only  staid  one  year,  however.  Teaching 
wjis  not  my  forte.  Not  that  I  left  for  that  reason  wholly. 
I  would  probably  have  kept  on  cheating  school-boards,  and 
Principals,  for  a  year,  at  least,  had  not  something  better 
offered.  Telegraph  openitors  were  scarce  and  wages  high, 
so  I  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  my  theoretical  knowledge 
of  telegraphy,  went  to  the  Coojier  Institute  and  literally 
''crammed"  on  the  pmcticnl  part.  I  found  a  situation  al- 
most immediately.  It  was  much  easier  than  teaching,  be- 
cause there  was  more  money  and  far  more  excit^^ment  in  it. 
But,  after  a  time,  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  and 
wages  fell  accordingly.  Then  I  turned  my  attention  once 
more  to  'teacher's  agencies'.  The  first  thing  that  offered 
was  a  position  a«  governess  out  in  San  Jose,  California. 
The  salary  was  good,  and  the  field  entirely  new,  so  I  ac- 
cepted immediately.  When  I  reached  my  new  abcKle,  I 
found  that  I  was  expected  to  teach  my  employer's  children, 
— two  small  girls,  thegentleman  himself  was  a  wealthy  wid- 
ower,— I  had  to  teac^h  them  everything,  including  music  and 
drawing.  I  had  only  a  smattering  of  each  of  the  necessary 
bi*anches,  and  was  too  lazy  to  study,  so  I  simply  gave  them 
the  little  that  I  did  know, — gave  it  to  them  gladly,  for  I 
had  learned  to  love  them  even  before  their  father  asked  me 
to  be  the  mistresss  of  his  mansion,  a  mother  to  his  children. 
Again  I  was  nothing  loth  to  be  provided  for,— especially 
by  a  man  whom  I  had  learned  to  respect  and  love.  He 
was  man,  higher  praise  I  cannot  give.  I  miss  him  yet  more 
than  I  ever  dreamed  that  I  could  miss  any  one,  although 
for  eight  long  years  the  grass  has  been  growing  over  his 
grave, — pardon  that  tear,  my  friends,' it  would  come.  Two 
years  ago  his  girls, — my  girls^ — in^fried  apd  capie  East  to 
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live,  the  one  in  Rome,  the  otlier  in  Syiticuse,  and  I, — well, 
I  loved  them  well  enough  to  want  to  be  near  them, — too 
well  to  inflict  myself  upon  them  in  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life.  So  I  came  East,  too,  and  here  because  I  have 
a  fondness  for  this  city  of  my  birth.  I  do  not  think  that 
my  life  has  been  wholly  wasted,  and  yet, — A  look  from 
Mat  stopped  me.  "Not  now,  please,"  she  said,  gently, 
''we  will  point  the  morals  all  at  once.  Molly,  may  we 
have  yours,  next  V 

''No  ;  Mat,  I  would  rather  wait." 

"As  you  choose,"  said  Mat.  "I  did  not  teach  flrst,  nor 
at  all.  In  the  first  place  I  turned  reporter.  A  hack  re- 
porter, I  mean,  not  a  "regular."  I  rather  enjoyed  getting 
ahead  of  the  "regulars''  and  sending  oflf  bit«  of  news 
dressed  up  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  different  papers.  I 
tried  that  in  Chicago,  —my  home  was  in  Kansas  you  re- 
member. After  a  while  I  came  east  and  spent  a  winter  in 
Washington  and  a  summer  at  Long  Bmnch  as  a  "  regular 
correspondent"  for  the  Star.  That  was  fun  while  it  was 
new — especially  the  seaside  part  of  it.  It  was  pleasant  to 
lie  at  your  ease  on  the  sand  under  the  shade  of  an  umbrella 
which  served  to  hide  your  note-book  and  pencil  without 
obstructing  your  eyes  or  ears.  Some  unsuspecting  'big 
gun'  was  sure  to  be  near  you,  breathing  his  secrets  into  the 
ear  of  a  confidential  friend.  He  never  knew  how  they 
came  to  get  in  the  next  day's  paper.  What  you  did  not 
hear,  you  could  easily  make  up.  Yes ;  it  was  pleasant,  so 
long  as  you  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  meanness,  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  thing— then  you  felt  like  'cutting  your  own 
acquaintance.'  Only  the  funny  and  exciting  side  of  it 
struck  me  at  first,  but  when  I  saw  how  contemptible  it 
was,  I  left. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  mathematics,  so  I  api)lied  for  the 
position  of  cashier  in  a  bank  in  my  native  town.     That  was 
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too  monotonous  altogether.     The  idea  of  doing  nothing  all 
day  but  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  to  say  noth 
ing  of  being  shut  in  behind  a  board  fence  until  you  were 
almost  suffocated. 

'*  I  would  have  been  a  lit  subjec^t  for  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
about  two  months — if  I  had  staid,  but  I  did  not  stay.  Now, 
])lease,  do  not  be  shocked  when  I  t^ll  you  what  I  did  do. 
You  know  that  I  was  always  fond  of  acting,  and  that  1  was 
in  nearly  everything  of  the  sort  that  we  luid  at  college. 
Well,  ''The  Lady  of  Lyons"  wjj^s  playing  in  the  city 
Opera-house.  It  was  advertised  for  a  two  week's  run,  but 
on  the  third  night  Pauline,  when  she  fainted  in  the  cottage 
scene,  struck  her  head  agiiinst  the  railing  of  the  st^iir-case. 
The  for(;e  of  the  blow  knoc^ked  her  senseless,  so  there  wjus 
an  end  to  the  play  for  that  night.  And  for  the  next  too, 
it  would  seem,  since  the  concussion  brought  on  brain  fever. 
The  manager  w:is  in  despair.  He  could  not  hope  to  get 
another  I  ^(inline  at  once,  and  every  day  of  w-aiting  meant 
a  loss  almost  irreparable.  Of  course  it  was  in  all  the  pai>ers, 
and  the  talk  of  the  town.  Everybody  wondered  what 
would  be  done.  The  thought  came  to  me  that  this  wiuj  my 
opportunity.  I  had  never  dreamed  myself  capable  of  being 
a  gri^at  artist — not  after  the  charm  of  the  novelty  to  my.self 
and  to  the  audience  had  vanished,  but  I  might  do  well  for 
a  time— while  I  enjoyed  it.  I  knew  Pauline  thoroughly, 
and  had  always  wanted  to  try  the  rule.  Well,  I  never  vfixs 
known  to  lose  anything  through  lack  of 'cheek.'  I  pre- 
sented myself  before  the  astonished  manager,  who  con- 
si^nt^d  to  listen  to  my  rendering  of  Pauline^  in  about  the 
same  spirit  that  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw\  lie 
seemed  to  be  even  more  astonished  as  he  listened,  and 
when  the  rehearsal  was  over,  hired  me  on  the  spot  to  till 
out  his  two  week's  engagement,  and  after  that  for  a  six 
month's  tour.  I  really  think  that  I  did  the  part  well  for 
the  tirst  week— while  it  was  someting  new.    I  liked  to  exert 
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my  powers  to  tlie  utmost,  to  feel  the  audience  swayed  by 
my  every  word  and  act.  But  then  it  grew  tiresome.  To 
keej)  exciting  the  same  passions  in  the  same  people  night 
after  niglit  by  means  of  tlie  same  acts  was  too  monotonous. 
I  thouglit  the  i)eople  geese  for  wanting  to  see  me.  Still  1 
kept  on,  varying  my  interpretjition  of  the  character  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  other  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  my 
auditors.  When  I  failed,  T  was  angry  with  myself  ;  when 
I  succeeded,  T  despised  my  hearers  and  myself.  Why 
were  they  weak  enough  to  be  imposed  upon,  to  be  moved 
to  teai-s,  by  the  mere  semblance  of  a  love  and  woe  at  which 
in  real  life  they  would  have  deigned  cmly  to  sneer  or  sigh  ? 
Why  would  I  feign  those  passions  for  which  I  hjid  the 
strongest  reverence  (  It  was  demoralizing,  and  I  felt  it.  I 
!)egan  to  look  upon  life's  haj^piness  and  grief  as  only  so 
many  good  incidents  for  a  novel  or  a  drama.  This  was 
after  I  had  had  months  of  that  kind  of  life.  Then  1  broke 
loose  from  the  thralldom  which  fjiscinated  while  it  galled 
me. 

''  I  came  on  to  New  York  and  entered  a  broker  s  office, — 
only  fairly  entered  when  I  had  a  windfall. 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  Uncle  Joe  of  whom  I  use'd  to  tell 
you  i  Well  he  died  a  bachelor,  rich  as  Croesus,  and  left 
all  his  property  to  me.  But  there  was  this  curious ^rom^o 
in  the  will — I  must  choose  a  profession,  of  course  I  did, — 
who  would  not  under  the  same  circumstances.  I  studied  law. 
It  wjis  not  bad,  either — but  after  my  admission  to  the  bar, 
cases  did  not  come  in  very  fast,  and  the  life  of  a  brietless 
lawyer — even  if  she  be  rich,  is  not  marvelously  exciting. 
One  day  while  going  down  street  the  word  Europe 
chanced  to  strike  my  eye.  Tliat  was  one  thing  that  I  had 
not  tried — had  not  thought  of  in  fact — not  since  I  had  been 
able  to  'do'  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

"  I  determined  to  go,  but  how  ?  in  what  capacity  ?  I  was 
a  little  to  old  to  want  a  chaperone,  even  if  my  hitherto  in- 
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dependent  life  had  not  unfitted  me  for  the  contemplation 
of  such  appendages  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  ;  and  I  was 
not  quite  staid  enough  to  play  the  duenna  to  some  one  else, 
— if  anyone  could  be  hired  to  have  me.  A  bright  idea 
struck  me, — why  not  go  as  a  medical  student  ?  I  did,  and 
after  five  years  of  continental  life  returned  six  months  ago 
and  hung  out  my  shingle  in  St.  Louis.  In  addition  to  the 
M.  D.  I  have  learned  much  of  phices  and  people,  to  say 
nothing  about  music  and  painting.  There,  you  have  it. 
Proceed,  Molly,  if  you  please." 
Molly  began  very  slowly. 
"I  haunted  the  teacher's  agencies.  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Oakland  Seminary  was  my  first  position.  I  was 
always  fond  of  it  and  supposed  that,  of  course,  I  could 
teach  the  thing  that  I  liked  and  in  the  study  of  which  I 
had  been  comparatively  successful.  But,  girls," — in  her 
earnestness  Molly  forgot  our  silvering  locks  and  returned  to 
the  speech  of  yore.  "  Girls,  you  would  have  laughed  nntil 
you  cried,  at  my  efforts  to  drum  Algebra  and  Geometry 
into  the  heads  of  my  girls.  Not  that  they  were  stupid,  but 
I  simply  could  not  teach  the  stuff.  /  knew  why  a  quantity 
with  an  exponent  zero  was  equal  to  one,  but  make  them  see 
the  reason  I  could  not.  Before  the  year  was  up  I  resigned 
for  lack  of  ability.  I  did  not  want  to  do  it,  for  I  did  not 
know  what  I  should  do  next,  or  even  where  I  should  spend 
the  next  night,  but  it  would  have  been  dishonest  to  stay, 
so  I  went.  The  Principal  was  kind  enough  to  urge  me  not 
to  leave — he  said  that  '  I  did  as  well  as  twenty  others  who 
had  filled  the  same  position,'  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
must  have  been  far  from  filling  it.  He  did  more.  When, 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  English  teacher  was  compelled  to 
leave  because  of  ill-health,  he  offered  me  that  place.  I  ac- 
cepted and  went  to  work, — with  some  misgiving,  I  admit ; 
for  my  previous  failure  had  made  me  both  self-distrustful 
and  self-reliant.     I  no  longer  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  do 
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everything  thoroughly  well,  but  T  did  feel  sure  of  knowing 
when  and  why  I  failed.  I  liked  to  teach  Rhetoric,  and  T 
liked  to  criticise  the  essays, — but  I  could  notkeej)  the  girls 
in  the  Rhet-oric-class  awake.  They  were  kind  enough  to 
assist  me  by  sticking  jnns  into  each  other,  otherwise  they 
might  have  supplemented  yawns  with  nods.  I  lacked  per- 
sonal magnetism,  and  did  not  have  enough  brilliancy  to 
atone  for  its  absence.  Then,  when  I  criticised  the  essays, — 
such  times  as  I  had.  I  usually  knew  just  what  the  diflS- 
culty  was,  but  I  was  always  obliged  to  write  out  the  cor- 
rection in  plain  English.  I  found  myself  utterly  unable  to 
give  any  of  those  delicate  little  hints  which  give  one  an 
inkling  of  the  trouble,  and  yet  make  her  feel  as  if  she  had 
made  the  discovery  for  herself, — it  helps  her  so  much  more. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  took  pity  on  the 
girls  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  wi\s  almost  dis- 
(;ouRiged.  To  think  that  you  can  teach  Mathematics  and 
find  that  you  cannot  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  be  taught  by 
bitter  experience  that  you  cannot  teach  English,  the  branch 
in  which  you  were  supposed  to  excel, — to  find  that  you  can- 
not teach  your  favorite  study  any  better,  not  so  well,  in 
fact,  as  fifty  other  people  can  is  too  humiliating.  Possibly 
I  might  have  kept  on  dotting  i's  and  crossing  t's  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  earn  my  bread  in 
doing  that  which  nothing  but  carelessness  prevented  my 
pupils  doing  for  themselves.  If  their  sentences  were  gram- 
matically correct  and  properly  punctuated,  all  cut  and 
dried  according  to  the  rule  of  Rhetorics,  I  was  powerless  to 
help  them,  although  I  knew  that  they  needed  it.  I  wanted 
to  be  of  use  really  not  nominally,  so  I  left  them. 

*'  Somewhat  burdened  by  my  sense  of  failure,  I  buried 
myself  in  my  loved  pursuits — music  and  painting.  I  had 
not  thought  to  teach  them, — I  had  a  selfish  love  for  the  Arts, 
a  desire  to  keep  my  little  knowledge  all  for  my  own  pleas- 
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lire  and  amusement.  But  liunger  drove  me  to  it.  It  proved 
tf)  be  a  comparatively  profitable  occupation,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  Indeed,  I  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
work,  tluit  it  was  some  time  before  I  awoke  to  the  over- 
whelming realization  of  the  fjict  that  my  music-students 
did  not  put  a  particle  of  soul  into  their  music  ;  that  my 
drawing  and  i)ainting-pupils  were  mere  copyists  and  not 
any  too  accurate  at  that.  My  classes  were,  uncerimoni- 
ously  dismissed  at  the  end  of  that  quarter.  I  moved  to 
cheaper  lodgings  and  medit^ated — all  this  took  place  in  San 
Francisco,  you  must  know.  Meanwhile  I  expended  my 
spare  cash  in  taking  lessons  in  stenography.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  slow  ta^k,  but  I  linally  accomplished  it,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  lind  a  situation  as  court  stenographer, 
— that  is  I  would  have  been  fortunate  had  I  possessed  a  na- 
ture and  nerves  of  a  coarser  fibre.  As  it  was,  I  soon  threw 
up  the  place — lucrative  as  it  was — and  found  another  after 
a  time,  in  a  lawyer  s  office.  The  salary  was  smaller,  but  I 
felt  more  respectable.  Board  on  the  other  hand  was  just  as 
high,  so  I  tried  to  eke  out  my  slender  purse  by  writing  short 
sketches  for  the  newspapers.  They  were  generally  accept- 
ed, but  without  comment,  so  that  I  never  knew  whether 
they  were  good  or  bad,  until  I  sent  one,  a  little  more  pre- 
tentious than  the  average,  to  the  Editor  of  the  EcUctic 
Magazine.  He  accepted  it,  and  asked  me  to  send  him 
another.  I  worked  nights  until  it  was  finished.  Soon  af- 
ter he  engaged  me  to  write  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
and  then  I  left  the  lawyer's  office. 

''  After  I  had  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Eclectic 
for  more  than  a  year,  I  re(*eived  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  New  York,  in  which  he  offered  me  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  a  new  magazine  which  he  was  about  to  start.  That  was 
the  Oalaxy^ — the  rest  you  know." 

We  were  silent  for  a  time, — it  was  Mat  who  spoke 
first.     "Amelia,'-    she  said,  ''have  you  had  a  good  time  i " 
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I  tlioiiglit  for  a  moment  before  replying, — '*  Yes  ;  on  the 
whole,  I  think  that  I  have.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
might  have  been  hapi)ier, — if  I  had  accomplished  more  and 
better  work, — thjtt  is  it  seems  so  now  ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  really  conld.  I  was  born  a  dabbler,  and  even  yet  I 
find  my  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  odds  and  ends." 

''So  do  I,"  exclaimed  Mat,  "I  could  not  endure  life 
with  only  one  end  in  view.  Bah !  now,  just  see  what  a 
good  time  I  may  have.  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  health 
and  that  of  my  friends  ;  I  do  not  need  to  have  recourse  to 
lawyer's  aid  in  handling  my  property  ;  I  can  amuse  myself 
and  my  friends  with  strains  of  music  and  daubs  of  paint ; 
I  can  appreciate  fine  art  when  I  hear  and  see  it,  just  because 
I  have  dabbled  in  it  enough  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  high  and  the  low.  Besides  you  can  have  so  many  more 
pleasant  acqiuiintances,  take  so  much  more  interest  in  the 
world's  doings,  and  read  the  latest  books  and  reviews  to  so 
much  l)etter  advantage  if  you  know  all  these  things. 

"Now,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Frank,  here,  does  not 
know  when  or  how  the  question  of  'Free  Trade'  and 
'  Protection  '  was  finally  settled,  or  why  we  cut  the  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     IIow  is  it,  Frank  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,''  was  the  candid  rejjly. 

"And  if  anyone  should  ask  you  where  Panama  was, 
would  you  not  be  apt  to  answer  that  it  wjus  made  in  the 
nominative  ca^se,  feminine?" 

Frank  laughed, — "No,  I  think  not." 

Molly  turned  to  Frank, — "Are  you  very  fond  of  teach- 
lng^ 

"  Very,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  you  are  suc<'essful,  I  sui)pose?" 

"  Why,  VPS  ;  I  think  so,"  wjis  the  hesitating  answer,  '*  at 
least,  I  give  tluMU  what  I  know  and  find  myself  growing 
more  certain  of  my  knowledge  after  each  recitation." 
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''Howl  envy  you,"  said  Molly,  '^Itwas  the  desire  of 
my  life,  after  I  awoke  to  the  stern  realization  of  a  life  to 
be  lived,  to  be  lived  well  straight  through  jind  not  by  fits 
and  starts  as  I  did  in  college.  I  did  so  want  to  keep  the 
next  generation  from  making  mistakes  similar  to  mine,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  do  it ;  and  when  I  found  that  I  could 
not,  at  least  not  in  the  ways  that  I  had  hoped,  I  was  t-erri- 
bly  disappointed.  You  must  have  so  much  influence,  does 
not  the  thought  of  it  weigh  upon  you,  at  times.  Prank  \— 
the  responsibility  of  forming  the  character  of  those  young 
people  'V ' 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  Frank  asked  with  an  astonished 
look  on  her  face,  "I  am  a  professor,  you  know,  and  only 
teach  Greek  and  Ijatin." 

"  And  never  see  your  students  except  in  the  class-room,'' 
Mat  added. 

Molly  gave  a  little  gasp,  "Oh  Frank!  when  you  might 
do  so  much  good." 

"But,  1  do  not  see  how,"  said  puzzled  Frank,  "  I  give 
them  all  the  i^oints  as  fast  as  I  see  them  myself." 

"  But,  outside, — in  your  own  house,  one  can  help  ycmng 
men  and  women  so  much  by  personal  influence, — not  by 
preacrhing,  you  know,  but  by  showing  them  little  kind- 
nesses, taking  an  interest  in  them." 

"  I  scarcely  see  how  I  could,"  Frank  replied.  "They 
would  not  care  to  visit  me  and  if  they  did,  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them."  "That  is  it,"  interrupted 
Molly,  "if  you  only  did.  What  do  you  do  with  them  in 
the  class-room?" 

"  I  give  them  the  knowledge  which  I  have  a(*.quired  by 
liard  work,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  was  the  reply. 

"Thnt  is  you  spend  all  the  time  outside  of  class  hours 
ill  gaining  all  the  knowledge  that  you  possibly  can, — and 
then  pour  it  out  in  a  sort  of  heterogeneous  mass  from  which 
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your  students  must  select  for  tliemselves — if  they  care 
enough  about  the  result  to  do  that  thing.  Yes ;  I  fully  be- 
lieve you, — you  do  teach  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  but  did 
you  ever  think  that  some  of  those  hours  of  study  might 
be  better  expended  in  increasing  your  ability  ?" 

"Increasing  one's  ability!"  said  Frank,  '^  that  borders 
upon  purchasing  a  capacity.'" 

'*  Hardly,"  Molly  replied.  "  You  certainly  believe  that 
almost  everything  grows  by  use  ?" 

"  Yes  ;"  she  answered,  ''  but  not  always  larger."  "  That 
depends  upon  the  use,"  Molly  retorted,  *'  I  will  admit  that 
the  value  of  a  candle  is  not  increased  materially  by  bum- 
it  at  both  ends.  But,  you  can  increase  your  teaching  ability 
by  the  study  of  human-nature, — not  the  psychology  of 
books  but  of  practical  life, — then  you  would  know  what 
your  pupils  individually  need  and  be  able  to  give  it  to 
them^' 

Fmnk  said  nothing. 

Presently  Mat  broke  the  silence, — '*  You  must  find  the 
society  in  Boston  very  enjoyable." 

"Not  very,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "The  uneducated 
and  half-educated  people  are  lamentably  ignorant ;  and  the 
educated  people  can  talk  of  nothing  but  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. I  woidd  rather  be  a  woman  of  one  idea  than  have 
none." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,''  said  Mat  sarcfistically,  "  people  are  unedu- 
cated and  lamentably  ignorant  because  they  converse  only 
upon  topics  of  general  interest ;  and  they  are  educated  but 
minus  ideas  because  they  prefer  Emerson  to  Ilomei*.  You 
are  hardly  fair,  my  friend  ;  in  this  free  country  everyone 
should  have  the  same  libertv  with  vourself— if  the  sirood 
people  of  Boston  prefer  t-o  make  a  hobl)y  of  Emerson,  you 
should  be  the  last  to  ccmiplain." 

"Yet,  P^rank  is  not  wholly  wrong,"  said  Molly  gently. 
"  It  is  best  to  have  one  definite  purpose  in  life, — the  pur- 
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pose  to  do  the  best  that  you  can  in  the  place  where  yon  are 
put.  If  you  put  yourself  in  the  wrong  place,  I  think  that 
you  will  find  it  out  sooner  or  later.  But,  the  time  will  not 
be  lost.  The  knowledge  of  myself  that  I  gained  through 
my  failures  in  teaching  has  helped  me  always  to  a  (jlear  and 
certain  perception  of  truth,  honesty,  and  duty.  I  could 
not  do  without  music  and  drawing  ;  srenograi^hy  is  useful 
to  me.  In  ftict,  nothing  ever  comes  amiss, — either  in  work 
or  recreation,  I  find  room  and  use  for  it  all.  A  little  of 
everything,  and  all  that  I  can  of  the  one  thing  which  seenjs 
to  be  my  life-work,  is  my  motto  now.  Would  that  it  had 
been  so  always. 

She  stopped,  and  Mat  continued, — ''Molly  is  right  and  we 
are  all  wrong.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  if  we  liad 
believed  it  twenty-six  years  jigo — but  yet  this  world  has  to 
be  made  up  of  all  sorts.  If  we  all  did  the  right  thing  just 
as  Molly  has,  life  would  be  too  monotonous.  ''What  do 
you  say  Frank  V 

'*  That  I  am  too  old  to  change, — crystallized   in   all   my 
habits,  and  one  of  them  is  that  of  retiring  at  t-en  o'clock,- 
with  the  permission  of  our  hostess,''  Frank  added  with   a 
professor-like  bow. 

'*  We  will  all  go  together,"  said  Mat  decisively. 

Whereupon  we  departed  to  our  several  rooms. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  and  then  we  took  up  our  old  tiisks, 
— all  but  myself.  I  had  none,  so  I  dabbled  in  charity.  No: 
those  are  both  wrong  terms.  I  tried  t^  dogood, — lam  try- 
ing still  to  lovingly  help  my  fellow  women  in  every  possible 
way,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  I  find  that  nothing  gained  by 
study  or  experience  ever  (;omes  amiss.  E.  S.  L.,  'ST). 


Haittfvs^  ^nhlt. 


Comfort  and  discomfort  are  largely  matters  of  imagina- 
tion. The  people  who  make  up  their  minds  to  be  content- 
ed, are  almost  sure  to  be  ;  and  most  of  the  chrcnic  dissat- 
isfaction which  is  so  unple^asant  to  beholders,  comes  merely 
from  the  lack  of  the  right  resolution  or  training  at  the  be- 
ginning of  life.  The  application  of  this  principle  is  prac- 
tical. July  is  at  hand  and  August  not  far  away  and  al- 
ready we  hear  the  groans  of  the  complainers  over  the  hot 
weather,  mingling  with  the  less  monotonous  sound  of  the 
crickets.  If  only  you  would  make  up  your  mind  now  to 
keep  cool,  in  more  senses  than  one  you  have  no  idea  how 
much  pleasanter  a  summer  you  would  spend.  And  there's 
another  point  suggested  by  t  he  season.  We  have  learnt  from 
Whittier  what  are  the  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  but 
no  poet  considers  it  within  his  province  to  announce  what 
are  the  most  exasperating.  That  is  left  to  the  editorial  pen, 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  ui)on  these  three : 
''Isn't  it  hot?"  Of  course  it  is  hot ;  if  it  weren't,  you 
would  not  ask  ;  and  your  weary  and  despairing  friend,  who 
has  hitherto  resisted  every  attac*k  upon  his  temi)er,  gives 
up  at  this.  If  you  are  determined  to  be  uncomfortable 
yourself,  at  le^t  give  him  a  chance  to  escape.  You  will 
reap  the  usual  reward  of  generosity,  and  more-r-for  you'll 
be  cooler  in  spite  of  yourself. 
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Problems  for  ingenious  minds  to  work  out  during  the 
summer.  Any  solutions  maybe  offered,  barring  only  those 
which  require  the  use  of  pins,  tacks,  nails  and  screws. 

I.  Will  peacock  feathers  be  more  effective  standing  upon 
the  floor,  or  hanging  on  individual  wires  from  the  mould- 
ing i    Or  would  you  suggest  gluing  them  to  the  wall  ? 

II.  Is  there  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  molecules  of 
plaster  and  those  of  a  splasher  to  hold  the  splasher  close 
against  the  wall,  when  hung  from  a  moulding  ? 

III.  Will  it  be  more  advisable  tx)  hang  placques  and 
brackets  from  the  moulding,  or  to  fasten  their  wires  to  the 
backs  of  pictures  ? 

IV.  Will  an  ordinary  moulding  be  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port well-filled  book-shelves  i 

V.  How  best  can  cabinets  be  kept  back  against  the  wall  i 

VI.  Can  you  suggest  a  better  method  of  disposing  of 
all  Japanese  fans,  scrolls  and  umbrellas  than  selling  thero, 
the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  ? 

Time  could  not  be  more  j^rofitably  employed  than  in 
seeking  answers  to  these  questions,  as  all  will  plainly  see 
when  the  time  comes  for  decomting  our  rooms  next  year. 
And  if  anyone  wishes  to  become  a  philanthropist,  she  might 
accomplish  her  heart's  desire  by  imparting  her  solutions  to 
her  less  fortunate  friends. 


The  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  are  rejoicing  at 
our  emancipation  from  study.  We  would  be  positively 
happy  if  it  were  not  for  one  solemn  thought  which  comes 
to  us  o'er  and  o'er.  We  must  write  our  editoral.  But  upon 
what  subject  i  We  feel  too  much  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  to  write  in  a  sarcastic  strain,  and  almost  too  lazy  to 
>\  rite  at  all,  these  days  of  inactivity  are  so  charming.  But 
a  thought  comes  to  us  and  we  would  catch  it  before  it  flies. 
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We  wonld  like  to  give  a  little  advice,  and  we  will  try  to  do 
it  in  our  gentlest  manner.  In  following  years,  when  Sopho- 
mores hold  their  Tree  Exercises,  we  are  sure  that  they 
would  feel  grateful  if  they  might  he  allowed  to  (*arry  them 
on  without  the  assistance  of  an  admiring  circle  of — shall  we 
say  friends?  As  the  exennses  are  designed  only  for  the 
meml)ei-s  of  the  class,  we  think  that  they  would  be  perfect- 
ly willing  and  even  plea.sed  to  he  left  to  their  own  sweet 
wills.  We  do  not  api)eal  to  the  upi)ei*  classes — for  it  was 
noticeable  that  none  of  the  members  were  present  this  year 
—but  to  the  lower  classes  who  have  not  yet  had  a  (duinceto 
find  out  how  disagreeable  is  a  crowd  of  girls  standing 
around  where  they  are  not  wanted.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  entirely  through  <*arelessness  on  the  part  of 
many,  and  we  make  our  appeal  to  them  and  to  others  who 
may  be  likewise  inclined,  to  refrain  in  the  future.  It  will 
not  take  an  extraordinarv  amount  of  self-denial. 


According  U)  some  unwritten  law,  college  editx)rials  seem 
to  have  become  an  escape  valve  foi*  editorial  spleen.  It  is 
so  convenient,  when  one  has  a  pei*sonal  grievance,  to  be 
able  to  paint  it  in  the  blackest  colors,  under  (•over  of  that 
impenetmble  editorial  ''we.'"  In  the  present  case,  howev- 
er, we  do  not  wish  to  use  the  plural  number  as  a  disguise 
for  one  person's  opinion,  but  as  an  indication  pf  the  opin 
ions  of  a  goodly  number  of  college  students.  We  wish  to 
bespeak,  for  next  year,  a  greatei-  interest  in  the  study  of 
elocution.  Because  this  studv  is  an  elective  and  an  extra,  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  a*s  much 
attention  as  any  other  study  in  the  college  curriculum. 
There  are  few  things,  which,  when  seriously  undertaken, 
demand  more  conscientious  study,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  makes  ample  returns  for  all  demands  made  by  it,  as  some 
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of  us  have  proved.  Let  us  hope  that,  next  year,  the  hand- 
ful of  students  interested  in  elocution  will  be  increased  to 
a  majority. 


HOME  MATTERS. 

The  evening  of  May  30th  is  to  be  remembered  by  every 
Sophomore  as  the  time  when  they  chose  their  tree.  Imme- 
diately after  chapel  the  class  assembled  in  the  Gymnasium 
where  they  were  presented  with  dainty  programmes  painted 
on  the  class  color.  They  then  formed  in  procession  led  by 
the  class  President  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
After  following  for  nearly  half  an  hour  the  mysterious 
wanderings  of  their  leaders,  they  halted  in  front  of  one  of 
the  trees  on  the  lake  path.  The  exercises  were  opened  by 
an  unusually  well-rendered  song  from  the  Glee  Club,  after 
which  the  symbol  was  locked  upon  the  tree.  Then  follow- 
ed a  short  but  exceedingly  bright  and  well-delivered  ora- 
tion by  Miss  Moir.  According  to  the  programme  they  re- 
turned to  the  Gymnasium,  where  toasting  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  indulged  in.  At  nine  they  returned  to  the  col- 
lege feeling  proud  that  they  now  had  one  thing  that  would 
always  stand  up  for  '86. 


Saturday,  May  31,  found  the  Seniors  too  busy  even  to 
speak  to  their  best  friends.  It  was.their  auction  day,  and 
of  course  they  had  no  time  for  unprofitable  conversation. 
Soon  after  breakfast,  the  3rd  South  was  thrown  open, 
disclosing  a  scene  which  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothing,  furniture,  and  bric-a-brac. 
The  visitors  on  the  corridor  were  besieged  by  maidens  sell- 
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iag  yellow  auction  bills  and  imploring  the  nnwary  to  buy 
all  vSorts  of  impossible  things.  Later  in  the  morning, 
Mother  Goose  and  her  family  held  a  reception  to  which  all 
possessors  of  stray  dimes  were  cordially  invited.  Most  of 
the  articles  for  sale  had  disappeared  by  evening,  and  the 
Seniors  say  that  their  auction  was  a  success,  so  we  fear  that 
some  of  our  number  left  that  fatal  corridor  with  woefully 
empty  pockets. 


DOME  PARTY. 


When  May  blooms  to  June  roees  change. 

When  Senior  work  is  done, 
And  Juniors  too  at  will  do  range. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  sun 
From  rosy  cups  han  quaffed  the  dew. 

Then  Astronomy  calls, 
To  a  feast  within  her  high  walls. 

All  her  devotees  true. 

There  in  verses  witty  and  bright 

Tales  are  told  of  the  wav 
In  which  sun,  moon,  and  st-ars  unite 

Students*  brains  to  dismay. 
But  all  jesting  is  laid  aside 

When,  with  voices  high. 
All  rises  to  sing  their  love  and  pride 

To  one  who*s  been  their  guide 
Through  the  labyrinths  of  the  sky. 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 


For  one  Sunday  at  least  of  every  year  do  all  our  Profes- 
sors gather  in  our  Chapel,  and  then  it  is  to  listen  to  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon — to  meet  for  the  last  time  in  relip:- 
iou9  service  with  the  Seniors  a«  such,  and  the  thought  in 
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every  heart  and  the  wish  on  every  lip  is  for  the  happiness 
and  success  of  our  graduating  class.  The  last  Sunday  of 
this  year  was  charact»erized  by  excellent  music  and  by  a 
carefully  prepared  and  polished  sermon  whose  text  was, 
"It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing  :  but  the  honor 
of  kings  is  to  search  out  the  matter.' ■ 

''This  happy  antithesis,"  said  President  Caldwell,  ''cov- 
ers the  profound  purpose  and  connection  there  is  between 
God's  hiding  and  man's  seeking.  God's  glory  and  man  s 
are  in  the  same  [)lace,  the  same  realm  c»f  darkness,  the  one 
in  concealment,  the  other  in  discovery.  Many  things 
have  come  out  of  their  hiding,  but  some  of  them  are  only 
half  known,  and  all  of  them  suggest  what  remains  behind." 
He  next  spoke  of  the  things  which  are  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery,— man's  own  personality,  life  and  God,  and  of  the  rea- 
son for  this  concealment.  It  is  simply  this— for  God's 
glory,  from  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the 
nature  of  man. 

Out  of  this  method  of  concealing  truth  grow  two  quali- 
ties,'humility  and  trust,  and  with  humility  is  begotten 
hope. 

In  his  address  to  the  Graduating  CIjiss  the  President  af- 
fectionately urged  them  to  ac^t  in  the  spirit  of  their  motto, 
In  If'mfne.  '' Advanc^e,"  said  he,  ''to  your  kingship  by 
continued  study,  by  more  knowledge,  by  ami)ler  culture, 
by  faithfully  following  your  advancing  ideas.  Whatever 
you  lose,  never  lose  your  ideal,  and  let  it  be  one,  not  of 
mere  knowledge,  nf)t  of  womanly  cultui-e  ;  not  of  earthly 
success,  but  rather  such  as  vou  find  in  Christ  Jesus,  Ideal 
and  Master  of  your  souls.  We  are  glad  and  yet  sorry  to 
let  you  go.  A  thousand  blessings,  our  hopes,  our  i)rayers, 
our  pride,  our  love,  our  benediction,  all  go  with  you.  You 
go  in  a  large  sense  to  represent  the  education  this  college 
gives  you.     Then  persons  now  so  familiar  will  disappear. 
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but  the  dear  old  college  will  remain  for  you  to  honor  and 
cherish.  May  your  memory  of  her  be  always  too  dear  to 
be  lost,  too  sweet  to  spoil  with  time  or  distance/' 


The  closing  Concert  of  the  year  wa.s  given  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Monday  evening,  June  9,  by  the  Graduating  Class 
in  the  School  of  Music,  and  members  of  the  Class  of  1884. 
The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  a  bright  and  grace- 
ful Rondo  by  Field,  easily  rendered  by  Miss  (/hattt»rton. 
Miss  Wellman,  whose  name  was  next,  from  the  School  of 
Music,  played  with  clearness  and  vigor,  a  Polonaise  by 
Chopin,  op.  71,  No.  2.  She  showed  marked  imi)rovement 
in  ease  and  quietness  of  style.  Miss  Halstead's  rendering 
of  Wagner-Liszt,  was  marked  by  much  feeling.  Miss  Sa- 
rony's  execution  was  clear  and  graceful;  perhaps  less  as- 
sured than  at  other  times,  but  especially  ada])ted  to  the 
character  of  her  solo,  Elfenspiel,  by  Heymann.  Miss  Lane 
was  particularly  pleasing  in  her  interiiretation  of  Adelaide, 
— Beethoven-Liszt,  by  her  warmth  and  symi)athy  of  touch, 
although  lacking  somewhat  her  usual  correctness.  The 
Concerto  in  Gr  minor,  Mendelssohn,  was  played  by  Miss 
Neill,  accompanied  by  Miss  GrifRth.  Miss  NeilFs  touch  is 
particularly  sympathetic,  and  her  playing  is  always  enjoy- 
able ;  not  less  so  on  this  occasion  than  usual,  though  we 
could  have  wished  to  hear  her  in  solo,  on  her  last  appear- 
ance before  a  Vassar  audience.  She  j)layed  with  freedom 
and  exi)re8sion,  and  we  missed  only  a  little  of  her  accus- 
tomed clearness  of  execution  The  entire  (;lass  showed  the 
result  of  faithful  work,  in  their  good  technique,  and  intel- 
ligent interpretation.  The  remainder  of  the  programme 
was  given  by  members  of  the  class  of  1884.  Miss  Mitchell 
played  Chopin's  Valse  in  E  minor,  with  delicacy  and  clear- 
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ness.  Miss  Shoecraft  sang  The  Echo,  by  Abt.  Her  voice 
is  clear,  but  it  lacks  f alness,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently 
long  under  cultivation  to  show  what  it  might  be  made. 
Miss  Griffith  played  smoothly  Moszkowski's  Tarantella, 
followed  by  Miss  Miller  in  vocal  solo.  Miss  Miller's  voic« 
is  not.  strong,  but  has  a  pleasing,  sympathetic  quality. 
Miss  Walrath's  voice  has  gained  greatly  in  power  and  flex- 
ibility, and  was  heard  to  advantage  in  Haydn's  beautiful 
solo,  With  Verdure  Clad.  In  the  duet  given  by  Miss  Wal- 
rath  and  Miss  Miller,  both  voices  lost  their  effect,  not  being 
adapted  to  each  other.  Miss  McMillan  gave,  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  finish,  Weber's  Concertstiick.  We 
regret  that  we  shall  have  her  no  more  at  our  concerts  ;  her 
technique,  style  and  expression  are  such  as  to  lead  ns  to 
hope  she  will  go  on  in  what  she  has  begun  ;  and,  making 
her  present  attainment's  a  foundation,  will  build  thereon 
towards  the  unattainable, — artistic  perfection. 


Weather  prophers  found  themselves  at  a  premium  Class- 
day  morning.  The  possibility  that  a  succession  of  showers 
would  necessitate  that  ihe  exercises  usually  held  at  the 
tree  would  take  j^lace  under  an  oleander  bush  in  the  chapel 
cast  a  shadow  ovej*  the  faces  of  '84.  The  other  classes  were 
hardly  less  concerned,  but  were  comforted  when  a  Senior 
w.is  lieai'd  to  de<'lare  that  '  the  class  would  go  to  the  tree  if 
they  went  in  gossamer  wat/er  proofs  and  carried  umbrellas/ 
H()wev(M*,  no  such  measures  were  necessary,  and  the  weather 
deserves  approval  for  resisting  its  evident  inclination  to  be 
a  wet  blanket. 

At  three  o'clock  the  chapel  was  opened  ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  procession  moved  up  the  south  aisle.  After  music  the 
exercises  were  opened  by  the  oration  on  the  clasa  motto, 
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by  Miss  Townsend.  She  clearly  defind  the  position  '^  In 
limine'"  as  held  by  the  class  of  '84,  and  spoke  of  its  appro- 
priateness for  both  Freshman  and  Senior.  Miss  Townsend 
spoke  gracefully  and  clearly,  and  the  oration  could  be  heard 
in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  chapel.  MissHussey  then 
wittily  told  '84's  history  for  the  last  four  years,  touching 
lightly  their  woes  and  their  pleasures,  and  making  both 
full  of  interests.  The  history  was  further  enlivened  by  a 
typical  class  meeting,  an  ode  of  Horace,  and  unmistakable 
allusions  to  current  college  events.  When  Miss  Hussey 
had  finished.  Miss  Cumnock  began  her  difficult  t^ask  of 
prophesying  the  future  of  '84,  not  collectively,  but  individ- 
ually. To  each  she  threw  with  precision  a  bunch  of  roses, 
at  the  same  time  revealing  her  destiny  in  so  charming  a 
light  that  the  Fates  themselves  will  be  hardly  able  to 
improve  upon  it. 

The  President  of  the  class  now  invit/ed  the  audience  to 
the  tree  for  the  remainder  of  the  exercises.  The  Spade  ora- 
tion was  delivered  by  Miss  Smith,  who  transfe^rred  the  use- 
ful implement,  wreathed  with  daisies,  to  Miss  Craig,  the 
representative  of  the  .Junior  class.  Both  orators  alluded  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  classes,  not  forgetting  the 
practical  jokes  which  had  (demented  their  friendship  so 
firmly.  The  records  were  buried,  the  class  song,  written 
by  Miss  Walch,  was  sung,  and  the  exercises  at  the  tree 
were  over.  The  students  returned  to  the  (college  to  make 
preparations  for  the  evening,  when  a  Promenade  concert 
was  given  in  the  second  corridor.  The  music  for  this,  as 
for  the  other  exercises,  was  furnished  by  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Band,  which  added  much  to  '84's  already  charming 
class-day  exercises. 
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At  10.30,  on  June  11th,  the  procession  composed  of  the 
trustees  and  officers  of  the  College,  followed  by  the  alumnae 
and  the  graduaHng  class,  passed  into  the  chapel.  The  ex- 
ercises opened  with  a  prayer  by  President  Caldwell.  The 
following  is  the  programme  in  full  : 

Organ  Voluntary. 
Prater. 

The  Theolgy  of  George  Eliot,        ....      Kittie  Antionette  Acer. 

Egypt  for  England,    -       -  Alice  Blanchard. 

Egypt  for  the  E-.;yptians, Mary  Amanda  Chapman. 

Rondo,  op.  1.  Chopin^ MisB  McMillian. 

Imagination  in  Mathematics,         -        -        -      Catharine  Louise  Patterson. 

Two  Great  Queens, Ella  Maria  Freeman. 

A  Study  of  Nihilism, Mary  Elizabeth  Adams. 

Novelette,  op.  31,  No.  1,  Schumann,  -        .        -        _        -    Miss  Barker. 

Our  Public  School  System  a  Success,  -        -         Justina  HaU  Merrick. 

Our  Public  School  System  a  Failure,  <  Jessie  Isadore  Spafford. 

Christmas  Song,  Adam, Miss  Walrath. 

Are  Physical  and  Vital  Forces  Correlative  ?  Martha  Clement  Hubbard. 

The  Irish  in  America, Mary  Jeannette  Gardner. 

conferrino  of  degrees. 
The  Doxology. 

The  opening  essay,  delivered  by  Miss  Acer,  gave  evidence 
of  the  speaker's  intense  love  and  admiration  for  the  gifted 
author  of  whom  she  spoke.  The  debate  betwven  Miss 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Chapman  was  received  and  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  The  arguments  upon  both  sides  were 
clearly  stated  and  well  sustained.  Miss  McMillan's  ap- 
pearance at  the  piano  was  hailed  with  applause.  She  played 
in  her  usual  finished  style,  and  all  were  reluctant  to  have 
her  selection  come  to  a  close.  The  music  was  followed  by 
Miss  Patterson's  essay.  Though  we  may  not  take  her 
view  of  it,  we  must  accord  to  her  the  praise  due  to  her 
brilliant  conception  of  her  subject. 
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Miss  Freeman's  essay  showed  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  Queens,  Elizabeth  and  Isabella.  Miss  Adams' 
''Study  of  Nihilism"  was  received  with  well-merited  inter- 
est. Miss  Barker's  playing  was  excellent, — her  selection 
being  rendered  with  unusual  expression.  The  debate  which 
followed,  was  received  with  interest.  Miss  Merrick  ably 
sustained  the  existing  Public  school  system,  and  Miss  Spaf- 
ford  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  its  reform.  The  Christmas 
Song,  as  sung  by  Miss  Walrath,  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  audience.  Following  the  song,  came  Miss  Hubbard's 
essay  which  showed  carefull  att^ention  to  the  subject  chosen. 
Miss  Gardner's  was  the  last  essay  on  the  i)rogramme,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  least.  It  was  clear,  forcible,  eloquent 
and  admirablv  delivered.  The  exercises  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  Doxology,  after  which  the  audience  dis- 
persed, leaving  the  chapel  to  its  long- vacation  loneliness. 


♦•» 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  elections  of  class  and  sociefy  officers  not  published 
in  the  June  Miscellany,  are  as  follows  : 

Philalethean  Society :  President,  Miss  Chubb ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Durfee ;  Secretary,  Miss  Wickham  ;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Skinner. 

Students'  Association :  President,  Miss  Deming ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Clinton  ;  Se(Tetiiry,  Miss  Buck  ;  Chairman 
of  the  Song  Book  Committee,  Miss  A.  K.  Ijest^r. 

S(x*iety  of  Religious  Inquiry  :  President,  Miss  Shattuck  ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Stevens;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Chase;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Acer;  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Comn)ittee,  Miss  Leonard. 

Alpha:  President,  Miss  J.  E.  Ricker;  Vice-President, 
Miss  Craig ;  Secretary,  Miss  Brown  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Acer. 
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Beta:  President,  Miss  Hancock;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Ewing ;  Secretary,  Miss  Foster ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Cleve- 
land. 

Delta:  President,  Miss  Bryant;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Richmond  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Chase. 

Class  of  '87:  Vice-President,  Miss  Halleck  ;  Secretary, 
Miss  A.  K.  Green  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Guion. 

The  class  has  not  been  able  to  agree  sufficiently  to  elect 
a  president. 

Dickens  Club:  President,  Miss  Richmond ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Gould  ;  Secret^ary,  Miss  Brayton. 

Shakespeare  Club  :  President,  Miss  Stevens  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Vosburgh  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Foster. 

T.  and  M.  Club :  Manager,  Miss  M.  A.  Ricker ;  Secre- 
t>ary.  Miss  Craig. 

Qui  Vive  Club  :  Manager,  Miss  Witkowsky  ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Botsford. 

Art  Club :  President,  Miss  C.  F.  Jones  ;  Vice-President, 
Miss  Edith  Embody ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  M.  E. 
Lester. 

Exoteric  :  President,  Miss  II.  W.  Patterscm  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Marshall ;  Secretary,  Miss  M.  B.  Baker ;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Rabe. 

Lawn  Tennis  Club :  President,  Miss  Gould ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Tompkins. 

Thekla  Society:  President,  Miss  Farnham  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Johnson ;  Secretary,  Miss  R.  G.  Goldstine ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Shaw. 

Miss  J.  E.  Ricker  has  been  api)ointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  Philalethean  Day  ;  Miss  Lowry,  for  the  first 
Philaletean  play  ;  Miss  Deming,  for  the  Senior  parlor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haynes  addressed  the  Society  of  Religious 
Inquiry,  May  25. 
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Prof.  Dwight  entertained  the  members  of  the  Geology 
class,  May  30. 

In  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Freshman  class,  it 
was  moved  that  Gushing' s  manual  be  amended. 

The  Sophomore  Tree  Exercises  were  held  May  30,  fol- 
lowed by  refreshments  and  informal  dancing  in  the  Gym. 

The  Qui  Vive  Club  was  invited  by  T.  and  M.  to  listen  to 
readings  by  Miss  Brace,  on  the  evening  of  May  30. 

Chapel  service  was  omitted  on  the  morning  of  June  1. 
A  praise  service  was  held  in  the  evening. 

The  Seniors  bequeathed  the  Qui  Vive  Clul)  to  the  Class 
of  '86  with  fitting  ceremonies,  June  5. 

The  Senior  Auction  was  carried  on  May  31,  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices. 

A  Prep,  was  recently  heard  to  remark  that  she  never 
could  understand  why  we  spell  "Alumna*''  in  a  manner 
so  different  from  other  colleges. 

There  was  no  c^lass  reunion  this  year.  All  the  Alumme 
were  invited  to  visit  the  College. 

The  Alumufe  tell  laughable  stories  of  their  experiences 
in  teaching.  On  questioning  her  Geology  class  in  regard 
to  the  diamond,  one  of  them  recteived  the  information  that 
it  was  a  hard  substance  which  made  beautiful  gems,  and 
excellent  stove-polish.  In  t\\k^.  Physiology  class  of  another, 
a  girl  was  giving  the  facts  about  the  death  of  a  dog  if  fed 
on  bread  and  water  ad  lihilum^  when  a  boy  interrupted 
with,  ''  She  hasn't  given  that  rigijt.  The  book  says  it  was 
the  poison  in  the  bread  which  killed  him."  On  being 
asked  what  poison  he  replied,  "ad  libitum." 
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Prof.  Van  Ingen  and  family,  with  eleven  of  the  Art  stu- 
dents started,  June  13,  for  Lanesville,  among  the  Catskills. 
It  was  their  intention  to  remain  two  weeks,  devoting  six 
hours  a  day  to  sketching. 
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PERSONALS. 

'76. 

Married,  April  30,  1884,  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  Harriet  LaFe- 
tra  Moore,  formerly  of  '76,  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Cuyler  Gregory. 

'80. 

Married,  May  28,  1884,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jennie  Gushing 
to  Mr.  Harry  Underwood. 

Married,  June  18,  1884,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Jessie  Car- 
lisle Williams,  formerly  of  '80,  to  Mr.  Charles  Watson 
Hinkley. 

Married,  June  12,  1884,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Helen 
Kenyon  Benchley  to  Mr.  Arthur  Monroe  Keith. 

Married,  June  4,  1884,  at  New  York,  Helen  Ward  well  to 
Mr.  Willam  Brown  Glover. 

Miss  Pratt,  '76,  and  Miss  Jordan,  '79,  are  sojourning  in 
Alaska. 

The  following  alumnje  and  students  intend  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe  :  Miss  Finch,  '72 ;  Miss  Fisher,  '74 ; 
Miss  Clark,  Miss  White,  '75  ;  Miss  Jordan,  '76  ;  Miss  Stock- 
well,  '81 ;  Miss  Cooley,  Miss  Foos,  '83 ;  Miss  Cumnock, 
Miss  Patterson,  '84  ;  Miss  Southworth,  '86  ;  Miss  Cooley, 
Miss  E.  Dean,  Miss  F.  Stockwell 

The  following  alumnae  have  visited  college  during  the 
past  month : 
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'69. 
Mrs.  C.  Lacy,  Miss  J.  C.  White. 

'70. 
Miss  E.  R.  CoflBn,  Miss  Denton. 

'71. 

Miss  Glover,  Miss  S.  P.  Monks,  Miss  A.  E.  Rowe,  Mrs. 
Ida  Adams-Shephard. 

'72. 

Miss  Folger,  Miss  Foster,  Miss  S.  O.  Peck,  Miss  Seelye. 

'73. 

Miss  Gerrish,  Mrs.  C,  Knowles- Pitch,  Miss  A.  Skeel,  Miss 
Weed. 

'74. 

Miss  H.  Arnold,  Miss  P.  M.  Gushing,  Miss  A.  G.  Howes, 
Miss  E.  Hamlin. 

'75. 
Dr.  M.  Taylor-Bissell,  Miss  E.  Rice. 

'76. 
Miss  E.  Dodge,  Miss  Hersey,  Miss  Roe. 

'77. 

Mrs.  S.  Bryan-Tyttle,  Miss  Grant,  Miss  A.  H.  Johnson, 
Miss  I.  Wood. 
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'78. 
Miss  Bernard,  Miss  L.  H.  Brown,  Miss  Ives,  Miss  Rollins. 

'79. 

Miss  E.  P.  Clarke,  Miss  Hazard,  Miss  B.  V.  Merrick,  Miss 
Nichols,  Miss  Palmer. 

'80. 
Miss  Thurston. 

'81. 

Miss  Barnuni,  Miss  J.  P.  Darling,  Miss  Lloyd,  Miss  J. 
Meeker,  Miss  E.  S.  Smith. 

'82. 

Miss  Howgate,  Miss  M.  E.  Jones,  Miss  Sanford,  Miss  J. 
Wheeler. 

'84. 

Miss  I.  dishing,  Mrs.  Carrie  Cur tiss- Johnson,  Miss  J. 
Dewell,  Miss  Foos,  Miss  Ransom. 
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After  looking  through  a  half-dozen  uninteresting  ex- 
changes, we  come  to  the  Atheiuewm^  and  a  hasty  glance  over 
its  sheets,  sliows  a  large  amount  of  light  matter,  which  at 
once  attracts  us,  as  suited  to  tlie  weather.  We  begin  with 
the  editorials,  and  find  several  good  ones.  Those  on  the  study 
of  English  literature,  the  needless  buying  of  text  books,  and 
the  abolition  of  annuals,  attract  our  particular  attention. 
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'' His  Best  Game/'  the  first  story,  has  many  good  points, 
and  in  a  state  of  growing  satisfaction,  \w  turn  to  '*  A  Dra- 
matic Idyl."  After  reading  a  column,  we  charitably  resolve 
to  finish  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  redeeming  point ; — 
but  in  vain.  We  might  fairly  expect  it  to  have  either  wit, 
originality,  or  metre,  but  it  has  neither.  At  the  top  of  the 
next  page,  we  find  the  title  '•  Vassallesley  Journalism." 
We  suppose, — are  we  wrong  { — that  it  is  meant  to  be  funny. 
Evidently  the  author  hjus  had  little  experience  with  journal- 
ism at  woman's  colleges.  We  had  never  suspected  our 
brother  editors  of  such  i)roceedings  in  the  sanctum,  and 
think  it  rather  unfair  for  the  writer  to  reveal  them  to  the 
college  world,  as  well  {is  slightly  ungentlemanly  for  him  to 
attribute  them  to  ladies. 

The  Dartmouth  is  verv  successful  in  its  'Memorabilia 
Alumnorum,'"  which  must  reijuire  quite  an  amount  of  work 
from  its  manager.  There  seems  to  be  no  new  i)lot  for  a 
college  story,  but  '*A  Pleasant  Evening"  is  a  good  treat- 
ment of  an  old  one.  Miss  Helen  Pierce  is  a  rarity  among 
heroines,  being  neither  a  blue  stocking  nor  a  flirt. 

The  Stray  Shot  improves  with  each  issue,  and  in  some 
respects  already  equals  the  esttiblished  monthlies  of  the 
colleges.  From  ''An  A/rfca/t  DiielS^  we  have  learned 
several  facts  which  we  trust  are  reliable.  We  presume 
''The  Cincinnati  Riot"  was  not  written  by  an  undergrad- 
uate from  the  way  in  which  its  author  si)eaks  of  a  *'  gloomy 
April  morning  in  1861." 

The  Lampoon  is  [is  good  as  usual  this  month,  rather 
better  than  usual  in  the  matt^^r  of  editorials.  The  article 
on  "The  Distribution  of  the  Races"  marks  a  stei)in  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  gives  an  explanation  of  the  legend  that 
the  sua  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua.     "  Lampy's 
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Automatic  College  Baseball  Game''  would  be  but  little 
more  professional,  if  adopted,  than  some  of  the  Western 
college-nines  t-o  whom  it  is  recommended.  Ijampy  forgot, 
however,  to  provide  for  the  shouting,  the  most  arduous 
part  of  a  college  ball -game ;  and  we  would  suggest  some 
change  by  which  the  batting-machine  could  do  a  little  run- 
ning. It  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game.  We  give 
some  of  the  points  in  this  newly  invent^^d  nine,  among  our 
clippings. 

There  has  been  of  late,  a  great  improvement  in  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  Orinison,  We  notice  particularly 
this  month  editorials  on  the  abolition  of  compulsory  studies 
during  the  freshman  year,  and  the  more  careful  choice  of 
electives  throughout  the  course.  The  idea  that  a  student 
cannot  think  too  carefully  in  deciding  upon  his  optionals  is 
one  which  should  be  brought  clearly  before  those  who  have 
the  power  to  choose.  The  amount  of  care  taken  in  thi^ 
matter  makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  value  of  the  coui'se^ 
and  the  real,  practical  worth  of  a  college  education. 

The  Vale  Record  is  interesting  throughout.  '"My  Sty- 
lograph'' Jippeals  to  us  more  than  anything  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time.  The  editorial  on  "Quot  homines,  tot  sen- 
t^^ntia*,"  might  be  more  widely  applied. 

The  Brnnonian^  like  the  other  college  papers,  complains 
of  the  anniuils.  Its  editors  seem  to  love  antiquities.  We 
find  the  i>r()gramnie  for  the  Detiagratory  Exercises  of  the 
chiss  of  '40  at  the  beginning  of  its  pJiges,  and  at  the  end, 
the  lines  headed  "Left"  I  which  we  remember  seeing  two 
or  three  years  ago  in  the  Advocate,  Few  verges  bear  their 
age  so  well. 
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CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXGHANOR8. 

Iw/pmerished  Aristocrat — What  dish,  waitah^  cx)nibine8 
the  greatest,  ah,  luxury  with  the  least  expense 'if 
Waiter — Codfish  and  cream, — fifteen  cents. 
/.  A. — And  how  much  for  the  codfish,  ah,  plain  'i 
Waiter — Same  price,  sir. 
/.  A. — Waiter,  bring  me  some,  ah,  cream. — Lampoon, 

Our  automatic  base-ball  nine  is  made  up  as  follows  :  For 
basemen  we  use  three  large  panes  of  glass  which  readily 
permit  all  balls  to  go  through  them,  and  can  h^  easily  rat- 
tled. A  shadow  fills  the  position  of  shortstop,  being  rec- 
commended  tiO  our  notice  by  its  power  of  seeming  to  do  a 
good  deal  without  accomplishing  anything.  Any  small 
inconspicuous  object  which  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  backst^)p  serves  admirably  for  a  (^atc*1ier.  Our  pit<^her 
consists  of  a  rotary  motion  glass-bail  trap  with  a  forty  foot 
rise ;  and  for  outfielders  we  employ  skylights  neatly  pasted 
over  with  tissue  paper. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  fielding  nine  to  Imt,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  one  extra  mju^hine  for  the  po. 
sition  of  batsman.  *  *  It  (consists  of  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  barrel  hoop  is  fjistened  at  one  end  to  the 
periphery  of  an  eccentric  propelled  by  a  crank.-  -/yrt7;^- 
pomi. 

Student  (two  days  before  examination), — Professor,  when 
will  we  review  all  the  remainder  of  this  subjects 

Professor, — Next  year,  probably. 

Miss  RuiMie  Blossom  (regretfully) : — Fm  awfully  sorry, 
Mr.  Trayverd  ;  my  card's  completely  full. 

Trayoerd,  '87  (his  first  Ivy  Ball) :  -Oh,  that  don't  mat- 
ter. Here  I  have  a  fresh  one  in  my  pocket ;  allow  me. 
ShaU  I  say  the  fifth  waltz  \— Chaff, 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

English  as  She  is  Spoke. — This  little  book  comes  to  us  in 
the  most  attractive  form  in  which  we  have  yet  seen  it.  The 
introduction  by  James  Millington  throws  light  on  some  of 
the  incomprehensible  absurdities,  and  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  interest  of  the  book.  We  advise  any  one  who  has  not 
yet  enjoyed  this  ''  monstrous  joke  "  to  do  so  at  once  from 
this  edition.  Published  by  Gt.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  for 
sale  by  Hiram  Wiltsie,  Po'keepsie. 

The  Woman  Question  in  Europe^  is  "a  series  of  original 
essays,  edited  by  Theodore  Stanton,  and  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Prances  Power  Cobbe."  All  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope are  represented  by  native  writ-ers,  all  but  two  being 
women.  Mr.  Stanton  lias  carefully  translated  the  different 
essays,  and  added  to  them  numerous  explanatory  or  addi- 
tional notes.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  For 
sale  bv  H.  Wiltsie. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 

Acta  Columhiana.  AdelpJiian^  Amherst  Student^  Argo^ 
Arkansas  Student,  AtJienamm,  Atlantic,  Bates'  Stndent^ 
Beloit  Round  Table,  Berkeleyan,  Bowdoin  Orient^  Bruno- 
nian.  Century,  Chaff,  Chronicle,  Columbia  Spectator,  Cor- 
nell Era,  Reviexo,  Sun,  Dartmouth,  Foreign  Eclectic,  Ha- 
nerfordian.  Harvard  Advocate,  Crimson,  Lampoon,  Illini, 
Indiana  Student.  Lantern,  Lasell  Leaves,  Lehigh  Burr, 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  Princetonian,  Nassau  Lit,^  Occi- 
dent, St.  Nicholas,  Richmond  Lit,,  Mis.,  Strap  Shot,  Bul- 
ger's Tar  gum.  Rock  ford  Seminary  Magazine,  University 
Herald,  Cynic,  Magazine,  Quarterly,  Varsity,  Woman-' s 
Journal,  Yale  Lit.,  Courant,  News,  Record,  Willi stonian. 

Weekly  Bulletins  of  Brooklyn  Y,  M,  C  A,,  Mr.  Beech- 
er^s  Serihons,  Buraiu  af  Education  Bulletin. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in 
Room  D,  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  June  10,  1B84.  As  no  class  had  appointed 
its  reunion  for  this  year,  it  was  feared  that  a  representative  numher  of  the 
AlumnaE^  would  not  be  present.  Therefore  a  special  invitation  had  been 
sent,  calling  for  a  general  attendance.  Over  seventy-five  Alumnae  were 
present  embracing  several  who  reside  at  a  distance,  and  a  large  representa- 
tion from  the  older  members.  Miss  Arnold  of  '74  presided.  Miss  Peck  of 
'72  was  elected  Secretary.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  by-laws, 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  class  of  '84  to  be  present.  Miss  Hillard 
of  '78,  Treasurer  of  the  Vassar  AlumnsB  Endowment  Fund,  submitted  the 
following  report : 

Amount  of  the  Endoumient  Fund  at  the  Close  of  the  College  Year,  ending 

JuneU,  1884. 

Whole  amount  of  the  Endowment  Fuml  at  the  close  of  College 

year,  ending  June  13,  1883 |5,689  24 

Interest  on  dei)osits 236  98 

Am't  contributed  during  the  past  year  by  class  of  '67 $10  00 

class  of  '68 13  00 

class  of  '69 21  00 

class  of  '70 2  00 

class  of  '71 10  00 

cla8sof72 55  00 

**  '*  *•        "  class  of  73 22  00 

class  of  '74 10  00 

**  **  '*  *'        "  class  of  '75 89  00 

class  of  '76....        38  00 
class  of '77...  .        45  00 

**  class  of '78 59  00 

**  *»  *♦        "  class  of '79 135  00 

class  of  '80....  6  00 

chissof  '81....        81  00 
class  of  '82....       131  00 

Whole  amount  of  collections  for  '8:i-'84 |672  00 

Present  amount  of  Endowment  Fund $6,598  22 

This  report  as  a  whole  was  accept<*d. 

Miss  Wood  of  '77,  ('hairnian  of  tluvC-ommittee  for  Endowment,  submit- 
ted the  following  report :  The  decrejvse  in  the  annual  amount  of  contribu- 
tions as  compared  with  that  of  the  ])roce(ling  years  was  duo  to  the  general 
scarcity  of  money  ;  the  diversion  of  contributions  by  the  (Teation  of  a  dif- 
ferent fund  by  the  Aluiniue  AsscK-iation  of  ( Chicago  and  the  West;  unfa- 
vorable rumors  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  ('ollege ;  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  money  collected. 
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The  Committee  recommended  that  the  money  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association  until  it  attain  the  sum  of  $10,000  ;  that  it  be  then  devoted 
to  the  foundation  of  an  Alumnae  Endowment  Fund,  the  interest  to  be  ap- 
propriated toward  the  support  of  the  Chair  of  Natural  History.  They 
stated  that  a  legacy  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Giraud.  which  would  eventually 
revert  to  the  college  and  would  partially  endow  this  chair.  This  report 
was  accepted  and  later  reconsidered  in  order  not  to  bind  the  Association 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Committee*s  suggestion  to  unite  the  Alumna^  Fund 
with  the  Giraud  Natural  History  Fund. 

Remarks  followed  from  different  members  of  the  Association  witli  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  money  collected.  There  was  a  strong  sentiment 
against  merging  the  funds  into  those  donated  from  any  other  source.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  contributions  from  the  AlumnuB  form  a  Library 
Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  di- 
version of  the  funds  collected  from  the  original  purpose,  **  Endowment 
for  educational  purposes,"  was  considered  unadvisable.  The  (question  was 
raiseil  as  to  whether  the  money  already  collected  could  consistently  be  used 
for  a  department  of  Physical  Culture.  The  great  advantage  which  would 
accrue  to  the  College  by  strenghtening  the  department  of  Physical  Training 
was  emphasized.  In  this  connection  Miss  Howes  of  *74  said  that  she  would 
make  one  more  plea  for  the  filii.)g-out  of  the  Health -statistic  circulars. 
She  stateil  that  although  the  results  were  already  very  gratifying,  the  Com- 
mittee were  still  hani|>ered  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  by  neg- 
ligenc<*  to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Alumna?. 

Miss  Hersey  of  '76  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Thaw-Thompson,  '77,  to  the 
eflFect  that  $5000,  to  he  devoted  to  the  department  of  Physical  Culture,  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Alumnas  provided  that  $15,000  additional  were 
raised. 

As  there  seemed  to  l>e  a  general  opinion  that  the  Association  was  not 
ready  to  take  action  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Alumnae  funds, 
a  motion  was  made  to  po8ti>one  the  consideration  of  the  Committee's  rejwrt 
until  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Alumme.     Carried. 

Miss  Weed  of  73  inove<l  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
confer  with  the  Trustees  as  to  the  best  method  of  establishing  a  means  of 
communi(uition  l)etween  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion ;  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Carried,  Miss  Foster, 
'72,  Miss  Whitney,  "68,  an<l  Miss  Hazard,  '79,  were  appointed  to  constitute 
this  committee.  It  wjus  later  moved  and  carried  that  this  committee 
should  iniinediat«'ly  confer  with  the  Trustees  and  report  to  the  Association 
if  possible  Iw^fore  the  dose  of  the  nuM^ting.     The  committee  withdrew. 

The  I'resident  then  calltMl  for  reports  from  the  delegates  from  the  Local 
Alunmie  Associations.  In  response  the  following  credentials  were  read 
from  the  Boston  Alumnae  Association  : 
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We,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Boston  AHSOciation  of  Vassar  Alum- 
na? to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  delegate,  Miss  Alia  W.  Foster,  ap- 
pointed by  said  Association  to  represent  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gener- 
al Alunmie  Association  to  U'.  held  at  Vassar  College,  June  10,  1884,  do 
hereby  instruct  her  to  inform  the  Cteneral  Alunime  Associati4m  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Ass(XMation  held  June  7,  1884,  the  letttT  signeii  by 
ten  Alumnae  of  Boston  suid  vicinity  and  sent  in  April  last  to  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trusties  was  read,  at  the  r(H|ucst  of  this  Association  and 
was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  :  and  we  do  hereby  empower  her  to 
read  this  letter  to  the  (xeneral  Alumna^  Assrx'iation,  if  so  re<|uested. 

8.  E.  WENTWORTH,  '79. 
E.  M.  HOWE,  '82 

These  instructions  have  b(*en  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Boston  Aijso- 

ciation. 

L.  E.  SHANNON,  Pres. 

At  the  rec]U(*st  of  the  General  Association,  Miss  Foster  re^id  the  letter 
signed  by  U»n  Alumna^  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  sent  in  April  last  to  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  afterwards  endorsed  by  the  l^>Bton 
Alumna*  Asso(^iation. 

There  bemg  no  immediate  expression  with  regjird  to  the  letter  read.  Miss 
Seelye  of  '72,  as  h  delegate  from  the  Cleveland  Alumnae  Association,  ni- 
commended  that  some  statement  of  opinion  l>e  s<.>nt  from  this  meeting  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  urginu:  the  abolition  of  the  l^eiwiratory  Depiirtment. 
lit^narks  followe<l,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  this  direction,  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  ap|)earing  to  ho  that  such  a  step  would  Ix'  unni^c- 
essary,  since  the  attitude  of  the  Alumme  regarding  this  subject  was  already 
well  known  to  the  Trustees  ;  and  since  the  presc'nt  was  no  time  to  reiterate 
the  <>pinion  that  the  Prejmratory  Department  should  be  al>oli8hed,but  rather 
to  give  all  active  aid  possible  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

A  letter  was  rea^I  from  Miss  Poppleton  of  '76,  regretting  the  inability  of 
the  Alunma*  of  Chic^igo  and  the  West  to  lie  present  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance and  asking  in  behalf  of  that  Association  that  a  full  printed  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  on  June  10  be  mailed  to  each  Alumna  not 
present. 

The  nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  presented  by  the 
C>)mmittee  on  Election  of  Officers  and  approved  by  the  Association.  Mrs. 
Taylor-Bissell,  '75,  President ;  Misses  Pruden,  '75,  Dodge,  '76,  Gerrish,  *78, 
Vice-Presidents;  Miss  A.  M.  Abbott,  '81,  Secretary:  Miss  Bernard,  '78, 
Treasurer. 

Miss  Weed  moved  that  the  General  Alumnae  Association  ask  of  the  New 
York  Association  the  privilege  of  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  their  next  regular  meeting.    Carried, 
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Mrs.  Knowles- Fitch,  '73,  moved  tu  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  As- 
sociation to  the  College  autliorities  for  the  hospitality  offered  to  the  Alum- 
naB  during  the  week.     Carried. 

Miss  Weed  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Alumnse  Association  he 
tendered  to  Mrs.  Thompson.     Carried, 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  second  session  of  the  Ahimn»)  Association  was  called  at  two  o'clock. 
On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  wjis  omitted.  Miss  Whitney  moved 
that  as  the  meeting  was  called  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  special  busi- 
ness take  precedence  of  the  po8tiK)ned  business.  .  Carried.  The  special 
business  of  the  meeting  was  set  forth  in  the  following  resolution  offered  by 
Miss  Hazard  :  By  request  of  the  General  Association  of  Alumnse,  the  let- 
ter which  was  signed  by  ten  Alumna)  of  Boston  and  vicinity  and  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  April  last  and  later  endorsed  by 
the  Boston  Association  of  Vassar  Alumna},  has  been  read  to  the  General 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  They  desire  to  add  their  plea  to  that  of 
the  signers  of  the  letter  that  your  Honorable  Body  will  carefully  consider 
the  questions  they  have  raised  and  the  evidence  on  which  their  conclusions 
have  l)eeu  based. 

A  motion  that  this  resolution,  as  the  expression  of  the  meeting,  be  sent 
to  the  Trustees  was  carried. 

Miss  Foster,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  in  the  A.  M.  session 
to  confer  with  the  Trustees,  stated  that  Messrs.  Butler,  Bright  and  Hague 
had  been  sent  as  a  committee  from  the  Trustees  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Alumna* ;  and  that  a  communication  from  the  Trustees  to 
the  AlumnsB  might  be  ex})ected  at  a  later  hour. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  five  o'clock. 


The  third  session  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  called  to  order  at  five 
o'clock.  On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  omitted.  Miss  Finch 
moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Confer  with  the  Trustees  take 
precedence  of  the  posponed  business.     Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Conference  with  the  Committee  from  the  Trustees 
brought  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  meet  the  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation report  that  the  Association  propose  the  appointment  by  that 
body  of  a  committee  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Alumnss  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  respect  to  all  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  College,  and  the  Alumna?  request  the  Board  to  designate 
one  of  its  standing  committees  or  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  receive 
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all  communications  from  the  Alumnse  Association  through  such  Alumn» 
Committee  and  to  reply  thereto,  in  order  to  establish  a  means  of  official 
communication,  to  prevent  irresponsible  and  irregular  action  and  to  pro- 
mote the  beet  co('>peration  of  the  Alumnae  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
aid  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Ck>ilege. 
The  Committee  reconmiend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved :  That  the  request  of  the  Alumnae  Association  as  above  sltated  be 
acceded  to  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  designated  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Board  to  receive,  consider  and  respond  to  all  communica- 
tions which  may  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  behalf  of  the 
Alumnce  Association  through  such  Committee  as  the  Association  may  ap- 
point, and  that  this  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  Alumni«  Associa- 
tion. 

WM.  ALLEN  BUTLER,  ) 

EDWARD  BRIGHT,         [      Committee, 

WM.  HAGUE,  \ 

Vassar  College,  June  10,  1884. 
To  the  Alumme  Association, 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  to  meet  the  Committee  of  the  Alumnte  Association, 
and  of  the  Resolution  which  was  recommended  by  such  Committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Yours  truly, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees , 

Miss  Foster  moved  that  a  committee  to  be  composed  of  five  members  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  ;  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  be  to 
confer  w^ith  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  in  matters  concerning 
the  interest  of  the  College  and  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Alumnae  and  the  Trustees.     Carried, 

Miss  Cushing,  74,  moved  that  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Secre- 
tary be  empowered  to  appoint  said  committee.    Carried, 

The  committee  as  afterwards  announced  were  Miss  Cushing,  74,  Mrs* 
Ladd-Franklin,  *69,  Miss  Catlin,  72,  Miss  Perkins,  75.  Miss  Hazard,  79. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Miss  Hersey  that  the  committees  appointed  by  the 
Boston  and  New  York  Associations  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
Physical  Culture  in  Vassar  College  and  for  the  securing  of  an  endowment 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same,  should  be  authorized  to  act  as  a  commit- 
tee for  this  Association  with  the  same  ends  in  view.    Carried, 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  until  seven  o*clock  P.  M. 
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At  a  fourth  session  of  the  Association  called  at  seven  o'clock,  a  miotkm 
was  carried  that  the  incomiog  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  a  report  rsp- 
resenting  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Alumnae  at  its  meeting,  June  10  4 
that  this  report  be  printed  in  the  MiBOBLLunr  and  that  copies  be  straok  off 
to  be  circulated  among  the  Alumnas. 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  M.  ABBOTT,  ^1. 
Secretarj. 
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F  KICKER  &  CLARKE, 


It 


€>  3E^!E  £»-  "X*  S 


;jF^  c;iil  ri«»\vor«  «*«»ii<«laiill}   «»ii  liitiMl  JSJ 


Oreeiiliouses  035  Main  St. 


Tlic  Voisisar  MiHceUany  Jldvert/iser. 


Just  rtHroivoil  tlu»  Fall  Styles  in 

FELT  AND  STRAW  GOODS. 

Also 

F>Ncy  Fe/thee(s,  Wihgs,  Plumes  i  Pom  Pons, 

T(>j;<Hlior  with  a  fiuo  assortment  of 

Black  €lieiiille  Friii^cii  and  Oriiaiiieiit«,  Fancy 

and    C'Olorcd    C'roclict    Buifon^,    Colored 

Vel¥Cl  Bibboii»<  lor  Urcsiit  Trininiing: 

and  IVovciliCM  in  ;^lade  lIp<ifOod§. 

LARGE   STOCK  AT  LOW   PRICES. 

ST-^A^DyCZPIZsTGI-. 

In  our  Stanipinj^  Department  we  are  constantly  receiving  New  Designs, 
and  done  by  our  New  I^rcK-ess  we  guarantee  it  not  to  rub  or  smut  off. 

MRS.    M,    PETERKlN, 

»»0  MAIN  Ml.,  POIJCiHKEEPSIE. 


Art  and  Artists'  Emporium 

H4:9  Mwin  Street,  J^ougJikeepsie. 


:p:R.A_3ynjas- 

Fine  EngraYings,  Etchings,  etc.    Fancy  NoYelties. 


BOXIlVCi  AND  KllirPINi;  OF 

l>l(miRI<:s,  ]?IIRRORS,  &c., 

By  Competent  Workmen. 


77/^  Va^tiar  AliHiU'Uantj  Af/v&rtiiter.  .^ 

QUINT ARD  BROS., 

J^mtfachtrinr)  ^feir tiers. 

Fiiiu  :i8sortiiu'iit    <»t'    K-iii<;1<'    Ui'MrcU-ts.  lliii^s.  ami   all  the  iitivvllirs  in 
j«wolry.     Ba»lg<^  of  any  ilcMTiption  inailr  to  onlrr. 

Pjirticiilar  uttJMition  i>jii(l  Id  n*|>nirin«;  Watcln's  ami  Jowrlry. 

316  Main  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


J51w    .__.   .  ..   THE   GOLD  MEDAL  > 


WAS    AWARDED    TO 


•EXPOSITION- 1878  •' 

UoJliriLH    poFi~ExcEi.i.rHcE  Iff 


S/ORITE     •  NUMBERS.  303.  332       40  4  ,  I  70  351  WITH 

QILLOrrs  OTHER 'STyLES-SOiD  BY  AU^ O^ALmS H^  -^. 

-^-■.   THROUGHOUT -THE-WORLD-   V         --^ 


«i- 
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ONLY  MODERN  HOTEL  IN  THE  CITY 


4!X,  »0,  IVi  aiKl  » I  Iflarkel  Street, 

\\    N.  1{AIN,  I'lupiiotof.  IU)IJGIIKKKP^IE,N.  Y. 


The  Woman's  Medical  College 


OF  CHICAGO. 


Thr  Fourt^fiith  Aiiinuil  CUmrso  of  Lt'cturus  will  comhuMice  Soptoiuber 
17tli,  ISyiJ,  Jiinl  coiitiiiiK'  thirty  wf<'k8. 

WM.  H.  HYFOUn,  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  Pres. 

For  iiifonualioii  or  jmiiouiuviiiciit.  acUIross 

PKOF.  1>.  AV.  GUAIIAM,  Sec'y, 

101  Wiirriiii  St.,  Chicago. 

Dealers  in  Fine  Fancy  Groceries, 

UtlS  uii«l  S*!*'*  iflaiii  Htrcct, 

i^MarhU  Ii,iil,li„<j.)  POUdllKKKPSIK,  N.  Y. 

.  C7  LLO YdVsON^ 


412  Main  St.,  Fo'keepsie,  N.  T. 

First  (.'lass  Korsi^  anil  ('arria^<'s  to  let  on  lt<»usoimble  Ti;nn».  Passt'ngt^rs 
carritHl  to  :intl  t'l-om  Caix  and  l^)at.s.  NiiM»  g«.mtlo  Horses  Tor  Ijiidies'  driv- 
ing. Haskot  IMu'jitons  with  i>r  witluHit  Caiiopv  Top.  Hide  liar  Wagons,  1 
or  2  hJeat.  First  Chuss  4-in-)i:ind  Tiiriioiits,  Sleighs  or  Wagons.  All  work 
done  sutisi'actorily,  at  Lowi^t  Prices  in  the  City. 
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r>.  i^.  iJii:.v'ix>i\  cSb  ^^orv, 

359  (VIAIN  STREET.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SnXlALTIKS    IN 

ExAIDIBIB'      FINK     ©MOEIB, 

Fnmi  tho  IradinK  Mamifurtuivi-s,  inclu.lin-  Iv  C.  lUMiTS.  KKNNEY  & 
McPARTLANl)  and  many  oMuts.  iiKuh-  ii|i  Coroiir  own  (ra<l(?  in  tlic  latt'st 
and  most  approved  Ktylcs.  in  Itollt  ir<'ind:ind  Macliim*  S<'\vi>d.  C'omiiiun 
Sense  Sh<M»H,  liiH' Fn'ni'li  SluM's  for  dn-ss.  Kn-nt'li  Kid  SIi|»im»i>!  in  OjRTa 
Stvles,  Tji}^ht  Weij^ht  Kuhlwi-s.  «'tc-.  W(»  (.-an  U*  found  al  the  Odlo;;*'  every 
other  Saturday,  in  K(M)m  M.  from  9  to  1 1  A.  M..  with  an  :iHsortnient  of 
Goo<l8  which  we  olTer  at  Uej^iilar  I*riees.  Sh<H's  m;uh*  to  onler  antl  rej>air- 
ing  neatly  done.     All  onh-rs  hy  mad  will  n-reive  prompt  attention. 

Siie(H»ssor  !•)  Miss  V.  C  Howell. 

ISTo.    881     MiVIISJ^    STllKl^T, 

im>u(;iiki:i:psii:,  x.  y. 

Liadies  l<^tiiicv  -Oi'^"  Ooods 

A.nd  Lace  ?>Jo  vol  ties 

Would  return  thanks  for  i)asl  favoi-s  and   n.'siH.H'tf idly  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  latest  Noveltii's  the  eomin>^si»as«>n. 

iiAuii:s'  \i:4'K\vi:.%u. 

The  largi^t  iu«soitnient  in   tht*  eity.      End>roidered  and  I^ice  Fichueb. 
Made  up  Lace  (roods,  and  a  full  line  of  imiK»rt4'il  Ties,  <S:c. 

UUCIIIXGS.     The  latest  and  most  d<^irjd)le  <lesigns. 

KIM  <i;iiOVI>. 

A  fuUline  hi  Button  and  Hook,  also  undresscnl  in  OfN'ra  and  Fall  shade 

Materials  for  Enihn.)i<lery,  and  ac<»mplet«'  line  of  Fancy  Worst ihI  work. 

Richl^wes,  liihlN»ns.  ll<»siery,  Corsets,    lkK)p  Skirts,  Zi'phyr  Worstedh 
and  Notions  of  all  kinds. 

Stamping  Done  on  Short  Notice. 

All  the  lati^st  tfjK»cialiti«.»s.     No  trouhh^  to  show  j^ix^ls. 
Onlers  by  mail  promptly  att«*n«l(Ml  to. 

MISS  emma"^iethan, 

SinfCtiHor  to  31i«s  F.  U.  HOWKKL, 

FASHIONABLE   DREWS    MAKING  ROOMS 

331 HAIN  ST..  POVOUKEEPSIE.  IT-  7- 

Venss  Moderate. 
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mi^  wm\  idllw  »f  ifUBlalwW' 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 
Will  open  on  TliurMlay,  Oct.  2,  1884, 

And  closk  May  %\.  li<85. 

A  thrcc-ycars  f;rade<l  cournc  ol  iii«*tniclif)ii  Ih  irlveu  during  winter  ami  Hpriiiu  tonuH,  Uv 
lecturea,  clinics.  qiiizKCH  and  nractical  work  in  tho  wHI-equippi-d  riiyBiolf)j;icul.  l*alIiolo^icai, 
Chemical  and  l»harmac«'utlcju  UibonitorleH.  Clinical  iu»*tructi()n  is  iriv«n  in  Iho  WonmnV 
Ponnsylvatiia,  Will>,  I'liiladelphia  and  Ortluipaodic  lloHpitaln.  K(»r  fnitlier  inrdrniatiun,  ad 
dress 

RACHEL  L.  BODLEY,  M   D..  Dean. 

Nurtli  Collc;;^  Aveuuc  and  iilst  St.,  Pliiladelpliia. 


C.  D.  MILLER, 


B 
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293  Main  Street,  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  7. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

%,  Ujf  ui  Qui!  Tins,  laijes  %  i&  Cdi  ff  h, 

[Mode  by  oi  ^selves  on  the  premises.] 

We  have  a  full  assortment  of  Eye  Glasses  and  Spectacles  in  blue,  London 
smoke,  green  and  white,  in  eofd,  silver,  steel,  nibl)er,  nickel  and  shell 
frames.     Eyes  tested  and  littec!  by  the  new  patent  improved  Oi)tometer. 

No  charge  for  testing  eyes.     Please  remember  we  are  Pnictical  Jewelers. 

VAN  KEUREN  BROS.,  367  ^ifl;ai^  St. 

[First  bloo^  sast  of^  Morgan  House.] 


Mwcelliimi  At/iferluter. 


WATCHES,  DIAMONDS, 
Fine  Jewelr;  and  Sito  Ware, 

WELLES  &  ZIMMERMAN'S, 

tH'2  Miilii  Str(.>ot,|Poii|;likce|iHio. 

K^jiairiui:  n  SppfiaJty. 


McMMrtt. 

.iAm:s  M<-4-RI':I<:RV  &  CO., 

,\rv  diMplnriii^  clcfcniil  coIUh-- 
lioiiM  or  Mpvi'inI  iiovelticH  iiiaii- 
iilii«'liircdt>i«'liiHiv€'lyforlliem- 
KoUcM,  coiiHiMliii;:  ol'i*oiiil»iiia- 
liims  III  Hilks,  NnfiiiMnnd  Hrvniii 
tiiiMMlH  Uiiil  preMCiit  n  liewilcli- 
lii;;  effift't  and  iminhchk  »  Ntylc 
(linl  lo  he  flfliiiired  iieedH  but 
to  ho  Mf€ii.  I'arnMOItt  In  choice 
dcMiu'tiM.  Iloniitinil  liiu'CM  and 
TriniuiinfTH.  .Ilail  orders  will 
receive  iiroinpt  altentioii. 

JAMUM  .MtCRIJERY  &.  CO., 

Ilroodway  and  llth-sl., 

New  York. 
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INSTANTANEOUS 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Wl  lr0tta, 


254  &  256  Main  St.,  Ponghkeepsie,  N-  T. 

Strictly  artistic  work  only. 

OR.  m.  E.  PARROTT, 


BEHTI8T 


f 


348    MAIN    STREET. 


POUGmKEKPSIE,    N.    Y 

OOBNEB  ACADEMY  STSBBT. 

OfSce  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  J.  Mills. 


C.  D.  HENDERSON, 

348  MAIN  ST.,  cor.  Academy  St.,  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

Copper  Plate  and. 50  Cards,  $1  50 
50  Cards  from  Plate,  65 

100   *'        ••       "  1  25 

MONOGRAMS  EngnTcd  and  Stamped  on  paper,  in  colon  and  plain,  at  reasonable  prices 


The  Vitntmr  A/iwcl/.i//ii/  Adverti«er. 
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WaM©^  Taa 


SuccctiKor  toCiEOKUK  VAN  KLKKCK  &  CO. 


304  MAIN  STREET, 


DKALKK    IN 


Dress  (mmmIs  in  <^? vat  variriv. 

15ljirk  Silks  of  llu;  most  tvlcliratecl  niaUos. 
CoIohmI  Triniining  Silks. 

Ilosicrv,  Ilaiulkeivliiors,  (il()v<\s  and  Mitts. 
Aloxamlivs  Kids. 

Parasols  and  lliiibrollas. 
Table  and  Piano  Covei*s. 

Cretonnes  and  Knrniture  ( Jlimiz. 
Nottin;::liain  Laces  and  Curtains. 
Na{)kins  and  Towels. 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Under  wear. 
( -lot lis  and  Cassinieres, 
Collar's  and  Culls. 

Dress  I>nttons  in  all  st vl<\s. 
( -onibs,  Rrnslies  and  Notions  m  ^roat  variety 
liiice  Shawls  and  Panusol  Covei's. 


All  gooils  sold  at  lowest  market  value.     Samples  sent 
when  requested. 
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HEED  &  HtlSTEQ, 

Livery  #  Carriage  Business 

COMEIISrED  ! 

F"r  a  iiici'  i-i>iiir(irtn1ile  turnout  for  Two.  Four  or  Six  persons,  ut  a 
nioiUT)it«  jirir-c,  ciill  iit  our  iiflii:!'. 

We  )invu  on  Imtnl  vphicii-s  of  every  ili-scriptlini,  includlnK  Uio  hajiffi 
Fldtriirni  WiifTuiiM  Willi  BuckH  U*  tiio  SraiH.  Thiw  wiigiiuH  huM 
from  ten  ti)  ill'liHin  iMMnonB  well— and  jirc  the  only  wii;:imi'  of  the  Tthwl  in 
thi"  eity.    We  gwnnint*v  fr(>ntle  liorsm  sinil  enri'rul  drivers. 

It  iu  our  ftiin  to  j^ve  tlie  tiiihlio  the  utmost  Biitisfiuitton  at  thi'  lou'est 
poHHihlK  raU's— anil  we  lire  i>repiired  to  iii>  thin  hy  combining  the  eiirriiiKC 
business  with  tlie  hvery. 

REED  &  HU^STED, 
442  MAIN  STREET,  and  14  CATHASIITE  STREET 

(Morgan  House  Stables.) 

"TEirsFRTNG"sTYLES" 


AT  TIMMIFS, 

%(»  IHAIX  NTREEX. 
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TIFFANY  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  Nef  York, 

Particuliki'Iy  nsjiu'st  ;itl«'iiti<>n  to  th»'ir  liin-  c»l'  low-prictMl  WaU-lu's.  juHt 
C4>ini)U»t<.Ml,  wliioh  tlu'V  (:«»nli<l»'ntly  ri'ConinioiKl  tis  tli*»  U^st  3'**t  pn><lutMHl 
for  till'  inoiH»y.  Tin*  iiiovcnu'iits  ;in*  .sound.  stoni-wiiKliii^  ancliorH,  iin(i  an* 
c^OiJCMl  in  18  karat  j;ol«l  in  variety  of  styU*H. 

Each  watch  is  HtJiiniKHl  with  the  name  of  tho  Iioiim^  Ihoroby  carrying 
itH  guarantee. 


liUr^^e  S\wx\  for  liiC'iitlciiieii,       ...  )j(75 

."flcdiiiiii  Sixes  Tor  liieiilleiiieii^         -           -  65 

liar;;;e  Si'#.e,  i\w  lintlie»<^    -           -           -           -  60 
Small  Sixe,  i\w  liUdies,           ... 


(JutH  Hliuwing  sizes  and  styles  of  tlie  watcht^.  and  patt4.>nis  of  chains 
suitable  to  l)e  worn  with  thoni,  sent  on  request. 


HENRY  A.  BOURNE, 


enggisfi  ^"wpmmm, 
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297  Main  Street,  Foiurhkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

HAKES 

Elegant  Toilet  Requisites  and  Fancy  Articles 

A   SPECIALTY, 

I  hav<>  lust  boon  adding  t(»  my  stock  a  moit^  complete  ond  varied  as- 
sortment of 

Brashes,  Combs  and  Hand  Mirrors 

tnan  Ix^fore.  Also  n  splenditl  line  of  T<M>t.h  ami  Toilet  Towders,  ToiJet, 
Soai>s.  l*erfumerM's  l»y  th»»  oz.  and  IniUle,  Siurhet  l*owderH,  Hath  Sitonges, 
Towels,  ii'v.  llamnKM-k  Twine  and  Tlmvul  for  Macnuue  La^e  Fringe, 
V:is«»H  ami  Toil<»t  S<»t8.  Ac. 
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DREKA 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVING 

1121   Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Fine  Knglish  and  Domestic  I'apers,  stamped  in  gold,  plain  colors,  or 
handsomely  illuminated  with  class  die,  monograms,  crests,  etc. 
3^"Send  (or  Sample  Book  of  Papers,  Prices,  elc.^^J 
Handsomely    Rngraved    Invitations    for  Colleges,    Weddings,  etc.,  a 
specialty.  Visiting  Cards,   Monograms    and   Heraldic    Engraving,    in 
correct  taste  and  the  best  manner. 

'    S^'^'Hesigns  submitted  for  approval. 

WE  SOLICIT  TOU  TO  STOP  AT  THE 

Or'RASt^'D  UNION  HOTEL, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Opposite  thD  (Imiid  Ceutntl  Ih'iHit. 

Rilfopenii  l-lilll.     U».t4.-|1I  RleKnnlly  Fii     ' 

AlMi  richly  riimiahni  fliillif  UiT  fiiinllm.  ftii.-.i  ni-  <■>  ••■■  rAi-^n;  <..  ■■»,  • <>. <>i>. 

The  Rn>uiiir«nl,  Ijiinpli  niiil  WiTn>  Ko.mw  "ii[>[iliril  wilh  Iho  liwl  iit  modiTiif  prlrps. 

din  and  (IMiH.  wliere  rimtn,  valiMK  nml  jmh-Ik  ran  be  Ifft  lier. 

0~QueBts'  Bogtrago  taken  to  niid  rmiii  UiIh  depot  Tree. 

ir.  D.  a ABRISON,  Manager. 


^It^  llassar  J|y»(ellaii|i» 


rUBLlOUKD  BT  TUB 


Students'  Association  of  Yassar  College, 

Is  coniliu'lcd  l)v  an  aiinujillv  cIios<*n  boanl  of  seven  editors 
which  consists  of  four  nicnihcis  of  tin;  Senior  CMass  and  three 
members  f)f  the  Junior  Chiss. 


There  will  Imi  frecpient  arlicles  from  lh(»  Kaculty  or  Alumna?. 
Special  attention  is  o;ivcn  to  the  colhH;ti(m  of  items  of  interest 
to  llu*  Alumna*  Jind  former  students. 

The  MiscKLLANY  is  puhlislied  monthly  durinpf  the  College 
Year.     All  suhscrijitions  must  Ix^  jwiid  in  advance. 

Terms  :  Two  dollai*s  ])er  annum,  including  postage.  Single 
copies,  twenty-live  cents.  Advertisements  will  be  instM'ted  at 
favomble  rates. 

All  articl<*s  or  items  intended  for  |>id)Hcation  should  be  a^l- 

dn»ss<Ml  to 

E.  S.  LEONARD, 

V  A .<S  A  U  M  IS! ' i: LI.  A N  Y , 

Pf)i:GnKEKrsii:,  N.  V. 

All  busin(»ss  communications  shouKI  be  addressed  to 

M.  E.  EWING, 
UrsiNKss  Manacku  c»k  Vassau  M  ISC  km.  a  NY, 

rmuniKKKrsiK,  N.  Y. 


ki)W.\|{|)s('iii:bi-:iitiIaU:o.. 


23  Uniou  Square,  New  York  City. 


^jiitiif  |}ubliolicvi5,  j{ni|i0r!cro  s^  Ijcnlcro 


(• 


All  the  Latest  Publications.'' 


(nmjili't*'  I  )«iini-s  nf  tlu*  ('••liln;jlt«I  (  lii-.'ip  K«Mti«»ii>  of 

.STKI\(;IMI:IU:K.   Iimp-U  :    r.  r.  I'ETKKs.  l.iipHr -.    nr.MlY   MTOI.it.   Prnn^uiik 

E.XOril  &.  SO\S.  Lninion  :  Jll..  SCill  nilirrii  iV  CO..  Lcipsir.    iKiiitiou  SrhulKilli  : 

J.  G.  (OTl  A.  St.»li-:irl:    IJUKITKOPF  \   n\EIlTi:i..  .  Vc.Ili-Vc'jr.ifu'..  lU. 

J.  Sc  C.  JOHiifSTON, 

FDSEIHN  ii  i'DHESm  OltY  HOODS 

Broadway,  Fifth  Ave.  &  Twenty-Second  St.,  N.  Y. 

S;i:«ii''.'' ••!■  Dry  «r  •'■■!■"  I  I  1  I'!:i ''i.iti' i  t   it  i!  .      '     "     ''     •■•'  n'iri-J\  I.-.   ni.:'l  t.i  .1  !   !...■■-    1,1 
n  ••  ii.i'ri!  >;.it   -  ..Ji'It.i-  n   1  .■•■  ;i|i  I"..  :.t  •i 


^ 
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o  ! 


ANCICNT  AND  MODERN  WORKS  OF  ART, 

i.   •     »:.  I  .«  : -«  '.t.  >..     Mi  li!i'  J/ . »' 1  i/c//' ; 


